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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 



M. 

MACARONI. A fop. Equivalent to the modem datufy ; 

now nearly, if not quite, obsolete. 
F.E. A ."Macaroon." h.p. h.a.d. 
MACKEREL-SKY. A sky mottled with a number of 

small thin wbite streaky clouda, foreboding wind and 

rain; hence the proverbial prediction, — 

A mackerel sky 

Never holds three days dry. 

MACKLE. To contrive. Chiefly applied to trifling 
things. " She's very handy, she'll mackle it." 

MACKLED. Spotted. The person whom I heard use 
this word applied it to marble-paper, which he said was 
" nicely mackled." " Macule. To spot, blot ; speck, 
speckle; stain, blemish." Cotgrave. Bailey and Ash 
give, "Mackled, blotted, or daubed in pr— ' — " ' ' 
Macuio, to spot. 

MACKT, Neat, spruce, smart. " He's quit* 
man." Seldom applied to females. Jamiesc 
neat, tidy," 
VOL. n. B 
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Greatly vexed, angry. This seDse, tbough com- 
, is not in the Dictionariee. 



MADAM, A designation formerly given by courtesy to 
elderly untitled ladies of the ariBtocracy ; now growing 
obsolete. It is sometimes ysed as a word of reproach, 
or threat, particularly to children. " You'll catch it, 
madam, if you do so;" or, " 111 give it you, madam, if 
you don't do as you're bid," 



MAD-CAP. A giddy, thoughtless female. With u8 it is 
so restricted ; though Todd defines it " a madman, a wild, 
hot-brained fellow," and Shakspere and Beaumont and 
Fletcher so apply it. 

Well ! wbioh of joa two will be mj daughter-in-law now ? 
Bisure, Bisarre, wh»t mj JOU, Mad-eap t 

F*IWOHiR'B IncoDBtant, ii. 

MADE. Fastened, made fast. " Have you made the 
doors?" . Also used in the present tense, " Make the 
doors." 

The doon are madt against ;on. 

Comedy al Erron, iii. 1. 
Mate the doon upon e. woman's wit, and it will oat at the 



As YoQ Like It, iv. 1. 
G,&P. H.H."Mack." H.S. L,H. 

MADE. Stolen quickly, and cleverly. Noticed amongst 

Bailey's cant words. 
MADE FOR EVER. An exulting exclamation, denoting 
that your fortune is made. 
n.A.D. 

The magpie. Corvus pica. (Linn.) 
The same name is sometimes appropriated 
to the common brown owl. Stria stri- 
dula. (Linn.) 



MADGE. 

MARGARET. 

MAEGET. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 3 

MATFLE. Always pronounced " moffle." To stammer, 
to talk indistinctly. There is good authority for thia 
apparently vulgar word. Florio, in his " Worlde of 
Wordes," gives, " SeiUnguare, to stutter, to maffle or 
faulter in speech;" and Cotgrave, under BredouUler, has, 
"To maffie or faulter; to apeak or pronounci: imper- 
fectly." The Eacyclopiedia Metropolitana famishea the 
following examplea: — 

Yet,notwi[lisUnding,he delivered his speeches, bj reason uf hi* 
palseie, in such staggering and ma/ling wbe, &g. 

HoLiNSHED, IreUnd, toI. vi, p. 2S7. 
Which so stammered or majled in his talks, (hat he was not 
able to bring forth a readia word. 

BitRBi's Alveane, in v. " Stammer," from Suetonius. 
Faffie appears to be a word of like meaning in the North. 
See Moffle. 

B.N.C. c.c. F.E.A."Moffle." H.p."Moffle." b.ad. 

2. To waste, to destroy. " He mqffiea all his money 

3. To do anything in a fumbling maimer. 

MAFFLING, or MOFFLING. Speaking thick and unin- 
telligibly ; perplexed, confused ; as often evinced in the 
imbecility and indecision of old age. This word also 
is sanctioned by Florio. " Balbezza, a stammering, a 
Tiioffling in apeech." 

MAG. A penny. Thia cant term, as appears by Jamieson, 

is used in Scotland for a halfpenny. 
MAG. To prate, to chatter. " How the child mags away." 

" That woman's always magging about." 
Q.&P. F.E.A. H.F. H.A.D. 

MAGGOT. An odd fancy, freak, or whimsey. " What 
maggot have you got in your head now?" o 
maggot bites?" is an expression in common use 
sanctions the naage of this (as Todd terms 



NUBTUAHPTONISHIRE 

If thia magget Intt ■ little deeper, we iluJI h*Te you a oiUten 
of Betlem ;et are the dog-dsja. 

Dktdbn's Limbecham. 
Some time ago he had got the traielliag maggtt in bis head, \ai 
waa ginng to the jubilee npon alt oocaeioTU. 

FiKQDHAR'B Sir Hbit; Wildair, ill. 1. 



MAGGOT-FLY. A large bright blue fly. Musca wmitoria. 
(Liun.) The commun fleah-fly, so called feim its de* 
positing its eggs upon butcher's meat. 

MAII). Another name for a Lace-bobse, which see. 

MAIDEN-ASSIZE. An assize where there are no pri- 
soners for trial. 

MAIDEN-TREES. Unlopped trees. 

MAID'S-LOVE. Another name for southernwood. See 
Lad's-love. 

MAIN. Might, strength. To do a thing " with all yotu' 
might and maia,'" is to do it with all jour strength. 

B.S.C. H.P. 

MAIN. In the mam, i. e. on the whole. " He's very 
steady in the main." 



MAISTER. The master; the husband. Very common 
among the agricultural population. A wife's inquiry 
for her husband usually is, " Where's the maiiter?' and 
a servant would rpply, " Maista''s a-field." This pro- 
nunciation of Master, though apparently vulgar, is only 
a continuation of the Anglo-Saxon, nuester. If we de- 
scend a grade lower, a woman would call her htisband 
" her man," and a man speaking of his wife would say, 

E.H.c. T.Q. L.H. E.L. "Master." 
MAKE. See Mabe. 
MAKE AWAY WITH. To spend, to pawn. " I'm so 

distressed, I've bin obhged to Tiuiie auMy w? e'eiy thing 

I got." 
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WORDS AND PHRASK8. 5 

MAKE BOLD. To venture, to take a. liberty; to pre- 
aume. " If I may mak ao bold as to ax a favor," ia a 
common prelude wbea an inferior is soliciting anything 
from a superior. 

I bIuUI noie hoid now to make up to tboM flirting gentleman. 
Drydsn's Wild GalUnt, i». 1. 

MAKE BOTH ENDS MEET. To proportion expendi- 
ture to income. 

JIAKE-'COUNT. To intend, to reckon on anything. " I 
make 'count o' seeing all my children at the feast." 

U.S. B.N.C. F.E.A. 

MAKE GOOD. To recompense, to repay, to give an 

equivalent. " He gave me a present, but I shall make it 

good to him in some way or other." 
MAKE A HAND OF. To use, to turn to account: most 

frequently used in a bad sense, but not necessarily so. 

Also to waste; to destroy. " He's made a hand of all 

his property." 

MAKE A MAN OR A MOUSE. To be something or 
nothing ; aptly exemplified by Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Yoor (Uher has committed jou to m; charge, 
And I will mahe a man or a moiai on you. 

Love's Care, li. i, 
MAKE MUCH OF. To value, to fondle, to caress. 
Palsgrave has, " I make moche of, I cherysshe hym." 
" She made ta moche of lat as if I had ben her sonne." 

The bird ii dead 
That we have omde n> mtuA on / 

CTmbeline, 
Be coDufortable to my mother, jonr mislf«H, and "' 

All's Well that Ends \ 



e NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

MAKE A NOISE. To scold, to be angry. " If I stay 
out, Missis 'ill make a noue." 

F.E.A. H.A.D. 

MAKE IT UP. To be reconciled; to settle differences. 

U.S. 

MAKE OFF. To scamper away. 

MAKE A PENNY. To seU, to convert into money. "I'll 

make a penny of it, if I can." 
MAKE-SHIFT. An imperfect substitute. 
MAKE SURE. To be confident of; to put anything 

away in a safe place. 

H.A.D. 

MAKE-UP. " A make-up dinner," A dinner composed 
of scraps and remnants. 

MAKE UP TO. To approach; to pay the precursory 
attentions to a female, when intending matrimonial pro- 
posals. " Mr. has a notion of marrying ; he seems 

tnoHnff up to a, certain lady; he's endeavouring to play 
the agreeable." 
c.c. 

MAKE UP YOUR MIND. To resolve, to come to a 
conclusion. 

MAKE-WEIGHT. A trifle added. A small candle 
thrown in, to complete the pound, is called a make-weight. 
a.&p. c.c. HJ, H.A.D. 

MALE-PILLION. A stuffed saddle, with a ridge before 
and behind, for carrying luggage or merchandize. Quite 
obsolete. 

F,E.A, H.P. H.A.D. 

MALKIN, or MAWKIN. A stuffed figure of shreds and 
patches, personating a man, and set up as a scarecrow 
in fields and gardens, to frighten away birds. Gatlimeat 
is a corresponding term in Devonshire. 

M.S. F.K.A."Maukin." H.3."Morkin." l.h. e.l. 

H.P."Mankin." 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 7 

2. Aq oven-mop. Palsgrave gives, " Malkyn for an onyn, 
Jrongen." This name is not so general as Daffleb, 
which see. 

j.s. H.B.app. A.w, H.p."Mawkin." 

3. A slattern; a tawdry woman. "What a Tnaih'n she's 
made of herself." Shakspere uses malkin for a dirty 
drab, in Coriolanua. 

J.s. F.E.A. H.p."Mawkin." 
MALT-TAP. The wicker Strainer that is put in the 
mash-vat, to prevent the grains passing through the tap. 
See Batwell. 

MAMMOCK. See Mohhocb:. 
MANG-HANGLE. Mixed, confused. 



MANIKIN. A diminutive person, a small child. " Come, 

my little maniktH." 
MANKIND- WOMAN. A coarse, masculine female. Fre- 
quently used in this sense. 

A mantind witch 1 Heace with her, out o'doora. 

Winter's Tale, ii. 3. 
. . . . Twaa ■ Bound knock she gave me, 
A plagay maaUnd girl ; haw mj brein totters. 

Beihii. & Pl. Mods. Thomu, It. 0. 

MANNERS. Politeness, good behaviour. Often said by 
a mother to a child when anything is given to it. 
" Where's your mannersf" meaning. Why don't you ac- 
knowledge it by a bow or a curtesy ? 
MANNEKS-BIT. The last slice left on a plate o ■" ■" 
"Leave a bit for manners," i. e. it's not good man: 
eat all; for the nursery rhyme tells us, — 
Of B. little, take a little ; 

Majnuri Bo to do : 

Of a little ieave a little ; 

That ia manneri too. 
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MANTEL-PIECE. , ■"» ^inmej-piece! optleledg. 
ItANTEL-SHELF ( " ''""' "™'»i"»i»g "" el™™?- 
MANTEL-TBEE. \ ?!•»«.»*<>»• •>< «k« B™x>. P«l«- 

' gTavehaa"jl/an(yi(reofaclunmey." 

MANY. To be " too mam/ for a person," to be an over- 
match. 

C.C. v."Moiiny." 
MANY A TIME AND OFT. A common tautological 
phrase for very frequently. Shakspere nsefl it. See 
Wilbraham, Cheshire Glossary. 
G.&r. F E.A. c.c."Monny." 
MAPPEN. Perhaps, poaeibly, probably; a contraction 
of It may happen. " Happen I may," 

B.N.C. B.A.D. 

MARBLE or MARVEL THRUSH. The missel thrash. 
TwrdvA viscrvonu. (Linn.) Probably it receives this 
appellation from the round, marble-like spots on the 
breast. See Fen-thhush. 
MAKCH DAISY. Pmbably the early flowere of the 
common daisy, Bella peretmis. This plant also bears 
the name of Silver Pennies; and, flowering about the 
same time as the Marsh Pilewort, they conjointly re- 
ceive the name of " silver pennies and golden guineas." 
MARE. " To win the mare or lose the saddle." A bold 
adventure ; a determination to succeed, or foil altc^ther. 
Halliwell has, " Win the mare or lose the halter, to play 
double or quits." 
MARE-BLOB. Marsh marigold. Caltka palvslria. 
The Btare^Ubi ore in bumiahed gold, 
The dBiaiei apread about the green ; 
And Bll a lovel; to behold. 

Clare's HS. Poemi. 

A.ILS. Long streaky clouds, 'crossing the sky; 
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portending high wind. Hence the nautical adage, 

"Mares'-taih make lofty ahipe carry low sails." 

F.E.A. H.P. 

MABK. " He's not up to the mar^;" not equal to his un- 
dertaking, either in health or in intellect, 

MASKING. See Keel. 

MAKKET-MEERY. Exhilarated by an extra glass; re- 
turning home with " a spur in the head, instead of the 
heel," Hartshome gives Market-fresh, with a similar 
import. 

E.L. H.A.D. 

MAEKET-STEAD. A market-place. A.-Sax. stead, a 

MARSH-PILEWORT. S^unculus ficaria. See Mahch 
Daist. 

MABTLEMAS. a corruption of Martinmas, or the feast of 
St. Martin, 11th November. Agriculturists particularly 
notice in which point the wind hes on Martlemas eve, 
beUeving it will so continue for the two or three following 
months. They also have a Baying, that " If there is ice 
that will bear a duck before Martlemas, there will be 
none that will bear a goose all the winter." 
a.&p. c.c. E.L. 

MARTLEMAS-BEEF. Narea and others describe it as 
salted beef, hung up to dry at this season of the year, 
for winter use; but we apply the term to such cattle as 
have had good pasture through the season, or smnmer, 
and will not further improve on grass keep, and are 
therefore killed about the time of the feast of St. Martin. 
Palsgrave gives " Martylmas befe, brezil." 

G.&P. HJ-. 

MASH-RULE. The instrument used for si 
malt and hops in brewing. 
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10 NORTHAMPTONSHIEE 

\ Flour or meal of mised grain; generally 

MASLIN. / wheat and rye, as used for bread; an obso- 

MEASLIN. > lete term. Bp. Percy notices it, in his MS. 

MESLIN. 1 list of localisms. See Way's Prompt. Parv. 

^ p. 234 

O.&P. C.C. F.E.A. E.L. H.P. K.A.D. 

MASTERFUL. Headstrong, stubborn, self-willed. Ap- 
plied to ungoreruable children ; as, " You little masterful 



MATED. Oonfiised, bewildered. The old woman, whom 
I heard use this word, said, " When I get into the street 
at night, I am so mated, I hardly know where I be." 
Narea and others give, Mate, to confound, etupijy, and 
subdue; from Mater, Fr. of the same raeaning. I have 
never heard this word in any other sense than bewil- 
dered; which appears to agree with the following pas- 
sages in Shatspere, much better than with the import 
adopted by Nares. 

You are ail mated, or stark mod. 

Com. at En. i. 1. 
My minde ahe bas mated, and amazed mj aigbt : 
I thinks, but dare not apeak. 

Macbeth, T. 1. 
MATTER. Used in relation to both number and quan- 
tity. " There was a matter of a hundred people there." 
" No great matters," no great quantity. " There was a 
matter of six bushels of apples on the tree." Used also 
in relation to health ; as, " 1 am no great mattei's," i. e, 
nothing to boast of, not very well. 
C.C. n.A.D. 
MATTY. Matted, twisted, interwoven, 

H.A.D. 

MAUL. A large hammer, or beetle; a wooden mallet for 
driving stake-hedges. Lat. Malleus. Pynson, " MalU or 
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malyet betjll. McdUolm." Palsgrave, "JWaH, ahammer. 
Maillet.''' Bp. Kennett'a Glossarial Collections, " Melt, a 
wooden sledge or beetle. Bor. Sax. MtU, crux, from 
resemblance in bead and abaft to tbe form of a cross." 

. ■ » . with mighty kuUI 

Tbe monslfir mercilasae him nude to tail. 

Ffterie Queene, bk. i. c. 8. 
U.S. H.H. H.F. H.A.D. 

i. To pull about rudely; if handle rougbly. 
So ofT thej ran, when aha came smiling out ; 
Sajiag Bbe hated to be mauled about. 

Clakb's Shep. Cal. p. 1S6. 

3. To toil through claoot and moist land ; to drag aloug 
wearily, to tire with bard work. " Wbat mauling work 
it is,'' " I'm welly mauled to death." 

When be a plougbboj in tbe fields did wuixtl, 

Claeb'b Village Minatrel, vol. i. p. IS. 



To draw or tug anything along. 








Where, hugo baaheta wauling on, 








Maida hung out the clothes to dr;, 










Ibid. B 


..138, 




Smarting and aweating 'neath thg attltr; day. 






With mntWring oureM atung, he mauij 1 


bbe heap an 


-ay. 




Clihe's Rural Life, &c. 


p. Si. 


To 
lauU 


bruise severely by beating. " 
d." 

Then they mallsd Uie boraea leggea. 


'He was 


sadl 



Bible, 1561. Jadgea, c. 5. 
Another of 'am, a trim cheating aouldier, 

BbiOH, & Pf.. The Maid'a Tragedy, ii. 
M.S. B.S,C. H.H, H.3. P,D. 

MAUMBLE. a soft. Sticky, adhesive mess, is said to he 
" aU of a maumhle;" as is moist soil, which clings to the 
spade in digging. 

M,s."Maamble." f.e.a. H.A.i)."M»mble." 
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MAUMSET. A silly, foolish, triffing feUow. 

E.L. 

MAUMT. Sticky, adhesive, soft, teart. 
MAUNDER. To mntter, to grnmble, or thpe«en in a 
low undertone. Jamieson gires, " Mmmder, to talk in- 
coherently," 

.... I now atutll t>ke m; pleuore. 
And not mjr neigbbour justice matmiier at me. 

BuoH. & Fl. Role a Wift, iii. 1. 
Sbe maundertd, in mn undertone, complsiDt* uid meoHH 
aguDit the absent delinquent. 

St. Roniui'i Well, toI. i. p. 33. 
Oj&P. B.H.C. C.C. H.S. P.D. A.W. L.H. E.L. 

MAUNGIN. Of similar meaning with the preceding 
word, but much less frequent. The former word is 
recognised in the Dictionaries, but this is unnoticed, 

MAUNT. Must not. 

MAWKIN. See Malkin. 

MAWKISH. Insipid, unsavoury, ungrateful to the palate. 

MAWKS. A dirty overgrown slatternly slut. " What a 
mawks!" Bp. Kennett, in his Glossarial Collections, 
gives the term as so used in Kent. 

o.&F. w.c. B.N.c 2nd ed. c.s. h.p. h.a.d. 

MAW-SKIN. The stomach of a calf, which is salted and 
dried; portions of it are steeped, as required, for sup- 
plying rennet, or (as it is locally termed) rdkninq, for 
the coagulation of milk, in the process of cheese -making, 
A.- Sax. Maga. 

H.S. F.E.A. H.S. E.L. H.P. H.A.D, 

MAY-BLOB. This name pertains both to the Water- 
blob, Ranvnaidm tceleratus, (With,); and to the Ladt- 
SMOCK, Cardamine pratemis. (With.) 

MAY-BUG. The small cockchafer, Scaralwus soUtitr'aris, 
(Linn.); so called from generally making ita first ap- 
pearance in May. 
gAp. hj. h A.D. 
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WORDS AND PHRASES. 19 

MAY-DAY. For the obBervaooea on this day, see Ap- 
pendix. 
■ MAYHAP. Perhaps; a contraction o£ " It may happen." 

MATING. " Gone a mat/ing." A phraae in rural e»K>- 
Qomy, applied to wheat, that changes yellow in the 
spring, through ungenial weather. The late Presi- 
dent of the Northamptonahire Farming and Grazing 
Society, observes, " The generality of the crops of 
wheat look yellow in the month of May; this is called 
maying. If a blade of wheat is pulled up in April, 
there will be found, at the root, a part of the seed- 
grain, from which the root is receiving some nou- 
rishment; if it is examined in May, it will be found that 
the whole of the seed has been absorbed, and that the 
root has then the earth only for its nourishment; thus, 
being deprived of its parent support, the plant feels its 
loss for a time, and shows, by the blade looking yellow, 
that it is not in so vigorous a state as it has been. This 
is given only as a supposition."— Hilltabd's Practical 
Fanning and Grazing, p. 95. 

MAZZARD. The head. 

ME. Myself. " I must get me ready to go out." 

MEADOW. Grass land by the side of a brook, or river ; 
not local perhaps. Ash adopts this meaning, but 1 am 
informed it does not prevail in other districts. 

MEADOW - CRAKE. The com-crake, or land-rail. 
BoOm crex. (Linn.) 

MEAL. As much milk as a cow yields at onetime; thus 
the morning or the evening meal signifies the milk then 
obtained. Two-meal cheese is made of the night's milk, 
sldnimed, and added to the morning's new milk. 
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Each ehephetd's daugbter with her cleanly peal«, 
Wu come a-fleld ta Doilk the marning'e meale. 

Bbown's Paslcruls, a. iv. p. 99. 
W.O. M.S. C.C. B.N.C. F.E.A. T.O. n,P. H.A.D. 

X-BREAD. Bread mode of wheat ground down 
ogether, without sifting out the bran. 

H.A.D. 

.NS. Independent property. " He lives on his 
ant," t. e. not on income derived from trade. 

H.H, H.P. 

' By that means." Conssquently. " It rain'd, and by 
»t means she could'nt come." 
.SLIN". See Maslik. 

.SLED. (Pronounced " Mezzled.") Mixt fat and lean ; 
nmonly applied to meat when the fat and lean are 
11 blended ti^ether; a butcher would say, "It's nicely 
zzled with fat." The flesh of a heallhy child is often 
d to be mezzled. A fond nurai! often remarks, " The 
ild looks very nicely, it's little flesh is so mezzled." 
iry analogous to Mottled. 

.TY. Fleshy, but not fat. "It's a nice profitable 
!ce of beef; it's so meaty." Marshal, in liis " Rural 
onomy," gives the word as locally used in Northamp- 

a. L.H. H.F. B A.D. 

BY. Perhaps, probably ; a corrupted contraction of 
t may be." Often used with the adjunct like ; as, 
ifebbffli/ce I shall goo." 



■OLE OR MAKE. To interfere with, to intrude inti 
: concerns of others: generally used negatively, as 
le'il neither meddle nor make." " We never meddle o. 
he with anybody." Well illustrated by Shakspere. 

Well, I have told jou enough ot this: for my port, I'll do 
idU Kor ■make no further. 

Troilus & Creuida, i. 1 . 
3,&P. B.M.C. C.C. F.E.A. H.F. 
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MEDLANDS. Meadow-land. A vitiation producwi by 
rapid pronuQciation. 

MEEK. A strip or slip of grass land, whicb served as a 
boundary to different properties, or as a division of 
parishes in open fields. This mode of division is super- 
seded by modem iuclosureB, and the term has conse- 
quently become obsolete; though we have instances of 
its retention. A grass lane, near Hunsborough Hill in 
the vicinity of Northampton, which separates the estates 
of two neighbouring country gentlemen, is called " The 
Meer" or " Meer Lane;" and a similar lane, in an ad- 
joining parish, bears the same name. A. -Sax. Mcera, 
finis. The Prompt. Parv. gives " Meer, mark betwene 
ij. londys;" and Way, amongst other observations on 
this word, says, " In a decree, t. Hen. VI. relating to 
Broadway, Worcestershire, printed by Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, part of the boundaries of Pershore Abbey is 
described as the mere dyche." 

0.&P. H.P. H,A.D. 

MEER-BALK. A balk left unploughed, for the purpose 

of denoting a boundary. 
FJ:.A."Mara-balk." h.f. 
MEER-STONES. Stones set up to mark the division of 

property, or parishes. 

C.C. E.L. H.P. 

MEET. Fit, proper. Todd says, " rarely used, except in 
the North;" common with us. 

B.N.G. 

MEti. The peg, or mark, which is the object of the 
player's aim in the game of quoits. 

H.S. H.A.D. 

MEGlilMS. Foolish fancies, odd whims. " What me- 
grims have you got in your head now ?" " You've as 
many megrims as a dancing bear." These are common 
colloquial expressions. " Emigranem, vermis capitis, 
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Anglic^ the mygrtfM, or the hede worme." Ort. Voo. 
Littleton's Dictioouy gives, " The megrim, a disease in 
the head. Hamcrania vertigo." 

H; nund'i itisage ntgrim, whirling to uid tto. 

SiLTBBTKK's Du ButU, p. fiSS, 
H.A.D. 

MERELL8 or MORRIS. A game, played by two people, 
on a board, whereon are marked three squares, oae 
within another at equal distances, and coimected with 
each other by a hne at each angle, drawn from the inner 
to the outer square, and ag^n by lines in the middle of 
each side of the sqoare, the area of which is denomi- 
nated " the pound." At each intersection of the lines a 
spot or hole is made ; as it is sometimes played with 
pegs, sometimes with bita of paper, or wood, or stone, 
according to the resources of the players. Strutt, in his 
Sports and Pastimes, gives a representation of a Merelle 
Taile of the 14th century, which coincides with the 
above description, Cotgrave gives, " Le Jeu des Mereltes, 
the boyish game called Mailla, or five-pennie Morris, 
played here most commonly with stones, but in France 
with pawns, or men made of purpose, and tearmed 
Merelks." The mode of playing now observed is this. 
Each of the players has nine pieces or men, differing in 
colour or material from Lis adversary's, for distinction's 
sake; which they lay down on the spots alternately, one 
by one, each endeavouring to prevent his opponent &om 
placing three of his pieces in a line, as whichever does 
BO is entitled to take off any one of his antagonist's men 
where he pleases, without breaking a row of three, 
which must not be done whilst there is another man on 
the board. After all the pieces are placed on the board, 
they are moved alternately backwards or forwards along 
the lines; and, as often as either of the players succeeds 
in accomplishii^ a row of three, he claims one of his 
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antagonist's men, which is placed in the pound, and he 
who takes the most pieces wins the game. This amnee- 
ment was formerly the pastime of the shepherds while 
tending their £ocks in the open fields, and was called 
Nine Men's Merrills, or Jfine Men's Morris. The squares 
were rudely out in the turf with thtir kniveB, in a some- 
what similar form to those marked on the board ; and 
the game was played with stones or pegs. After a con- 
tinuance of rainy weather, these squares were filled up 
with mud ; which verifies the allusion made by Shak- 
spere in the following passage, about which so much has 
been said by the commentators. 

The nint mtn'i morrU fllled up with mud, 
And the quaJnt mazes in the wsalon green. 
For lack of tread are nndiBtinguiahable. 

Hid. N.'sDr. ii. 2. 
Or at tb' unbappj nags, which let their cattel atray, 
At nine hola on the heath whilst the; tugslher play. 

DbiitON's Polyolbion, a. liv. p. 227. 

This game also bears the niune of Peg Morris, as is 
evidenced by Clare, in speaking of the shepherd boy. 

Oft we ma; tnclL his liaunta, where he hath be«a 

To ipend the leiiure which his toil* bealow, 
B; nint-peg morrii nicked upon the green. 

Rural Muse, p. 116. 

Upon the inclosure of open fields, this game was trans- 
ferred to a board, and continues a fire-side recreation of 
the agricultural labourer. It is often called by the 
name of Milt, or Shepherd's Mill. 

MERRT-GO-KOUKD. A circular frame, with wooden 
horses and chairs, made to revolve round a centre pole, 
and ridden by children for their amusement at holiday 
fairs. 

MEERT-TOTTER. A see-saw; the childish amusement 
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of riding OD the ends of a balanced plimk. Well de- 
scribed by Gay; — 

AcTOM the Mlta oak the plank I laid, 

And mjself poised agiunat the lott'ring mud ; 

High leap'd the plank, adown Buioma feU, &c. 

The antiquity of this pastime is shown by its insertion 
in Pynson. " Myry totir, childis game, Osdllian." I sup- 
pose that Chaucer alludes to the same, in the following 
lines : — 

What dielh yon ? loine gaj girlo (Qod it wote) 
Hath brongbt you thus on the nergioU. 

Miller') Tale. 



MESLIN. See Maslin. 

MESS. A word that is used with great latitude, in 
reference either to liquids or solids, to persons or 
things. The common acceptation appears to be, a mea- 
sure or portion; bnt with us it generally expresBes 
quantity or number, as, "I've got a nice mess of pears;" 
" You've got a nice mess of porridge;" probably a reten- 
tion of the scriptural use, as in Benjamin's mess, and 
Esau selling his birthright for a mess of pottage. A 
mess of people, a mess of sheep, or a mess of buildings, 
signifies a great number; and a heap of rubbish is " a 

titess of MULLOCK." 

2: A hodge-podge, or dirty, disagreeable mixture. Any 
culinary preparation that is unpalatable would be 
called " a nasty mess." When the colours in a drawing 
are allowed to settle in patches, it would be said " What 
a mess you are making of it!" Metaphorically, things 
thrown into disorder are said to be in " a strange mess;" 
also to iret into a scrape or difficulty, is " to get into a 

lotices this latter use of the word. 

iple, to soil. When a dress is creased 
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or Boiled, it ia coqimonly said, " How yoa hare messed 
your gown!" 

4. To fritter, to scatter, " How you mess your money 
awayl" " How you mess your things aboutl" 

MESSENGERS. SmaU floating clouda separated from 
larger masses: the sure preoureora of rain. Accord- 
ing to Holloway, called " water dogs" in Norfolk, and 
" hounds" in Hants. 

MESSY. In a creased or disordered state. " How messy 
your goivn iai" 

METCH. To snuff. An old gentleman said, " The only 
recommendation the new-feshioned candles had, was, 
they did not want metching." Fr. " Meiche, the weeke 
(or snnfl) of a candle," Cotgrave. 

METHEGLIN. Usually pronounced jtfe(ft^Zc. Honey-beer; 
made, ailer the pure honey is extracted, of the last 
crushing of the comb, boiled with water and fermented. 
When made of honey, as Todd describe*, it ia the wine 
called inead, with which he has confounded it. Harrison 
says, in his Description of England, " The Welchmeu 
make no lease accompt oi Metkeglin than the Greeks did 
of their ambrosia or nectar." Welsh, meddyglin. 

Han; a cnp of meA^tin haie I drank with little etarch'd 
Johnny Crown. Geat. M»g. (1746.) 

MEWSE. An ancient term, still in use, for the beaten 
track of a hare through a fence. There are numerous 
references to this term, and illustrations of it, in early 
writers. See Nares, 



Take a hare vithont a nun, 
And a knave without eicaaa, 
And hang them up. 

M.S. H.a. H.P. H.A.D. 
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MICKLE. An old word for mucli, still retained in the 
common adage, " Many littles make a Toicile.'' A.-Sax. 
mieel, Bosworth eays, now obaolete, but in use till the 
fifteenth century. 

n.N.c. a.&f. B.M.c. c.c, A.w. h.f. h.a.d. 

MIDDLE-BAND. The leather that connects the hand- 
staff and swiNQEL of a flail : called tiud-^Mj^l in Scot- 
land. 

B.AJ). 

MIDGE. A gnat; a small fly. A.-Sax. micge, tn^. 
No inHct 'scaped him, ^m the gaudy plume 
Of dulling butlerfli» eo fion to liew, 
To the small midget, that at ereiuDg Dome, 
Like diut spota, dancing o'er the valets blue. 

Clabe'b Tillage Minitrel, toI. i. p. 21. 
B.N.C. O.&P. B.N.G. U.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

MIFF. An offence. " She's taken mif." 

In aecompliahing an arraDgement betveen tendenoiea bo oppo- 
site, little mifft would oocuionall; take place. 

The Antiquarj. 
O.&P. J.S. A.W. H.P. H.A.P. 

MIFFY. Apt to take offence. " She's very mify;" or, as 

the phrase sometimes is, " in a miff." 
MIGHTY. Very: as " mi^Aty great," i. e. very intimate; 

" mighty fine," very smart. 

B.N.C. 

MILE. Commonly used plurally, as " foot" for feet, and 

nouns of weight also. " Twenty mile." See Harts- 
home's Salopia. 

The apaoe, in sooth, ai J suppose is aeien mUt. 

Chadcbk, Thebea. 
Within these three miie, jon may see it coming. 

Macbeth, v, 5. 

C.C. 

MILK-BROTH. Grit, or oatmeal gruel, made with milk 
instead of water. 
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MILK-LEAD. A shallow cistern, lined with le&d; nntd 
in dairies for sbttiko milk, as it is termed, in order that 
the cream may rise. 

MILL, ot SHEPHERD'S MILL. A game described under 

Hergli^. 
MILL-HOLM. A small meadow, appurtenant to a water- 
mill. Ray and Grose gire it as a Northern word. See 
Holm. 

bjs.c. q. b.p. h.a.d. 
MILLER. A moth. Probably the ghost-moth, phatcena 
kumttli, from the lightness of its colour. Hartshome, 
in his Salopia, appropriates this name to " the larva of 
a lepidopterous insect, known in its imago state by thi; 
appellation of vanessa wticee" addressed, he says, by 
children in this distich. 

MilUr, MUUt, blow jonr horn ! 
Yoa shall bfl lunged lor stealing com. 



MILLER'S-ETE. " YouVe put the mHUt's «/« out." A 
general phrase, when any hquid is too much diluted 
with an excess of water: most frequently applied to 
weak tea, or any spirituous mixture; also to an exube- 
rance of milli in making a pudding. This peculiar 
phrase has no reference to the eye of a miller, but pro- 
bably to that part of the machinery of a mill termed the 
mill-eyt, which is the aperture in the upper revolving 
stone, beneath the hopper, through which the com 
passes to be ground. If, through the inattention of the 
miller, the grain flows too freely into the hopper, and 
thence fills the eye or apperture of the revolving atone, 
and brings the machine to a stand, the mill-eye is stopped 
or pat out; and hence the metaphorical use of the ex- 
pression in oar adage. The Scotch, according to Jamie- 
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son, have " Drown the milUr" with a correspondent 

meaning. 
MILLER'S FILLER. "He's always behind hand, like 

the Miller^ a filler." A common simile, when any one is 

dilatory in keeping appointments. 
MILLER'S-THUMB. A small fish, frequent in brooks; 
the bull-head. Cotlus Qobio. (Linn.) The true Miller's 
Thwnib ia a sea fish, Gobtm Tuger, about the same size, 
and enters the mouths of rivers in the spring. The 
Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, gives " Myltar'a thowmbt, 
fyflch, Capita." It also occurs in Palsgrave. Commonly 
used in Scotland. 

I have been eeTen milefl in length along tbe New BiTet; I have 
■een a hundred stickle-baga ; I doa't think bat there's gudgeoni 
too ; t'will ne'er be a true water. 
CanB. Why think you bo? 

Pompti/. I warrant you I told a thonund milhr'i titivibt in it. 
BbiUM. & Fl. Wit at sereral Weapons, a. y. 
To crop the yellow horgeblob'a early flower, 
Or catch tbe milltr'i Ihumb, in BDmmer's sultry hour. 

Clibs's Village Minstrel, vol. i. p. 49. 



MIMICKING. Weakly, sickly. 

L.H. H.A.D. 

MINDED. Willed, wished, intended, " I minded to go 
over to Morton." Beaumont and Fletcher furnish an 
illustration of this use of the word; and Richardson'e 
Dictionary supplies me with another. 

While JEuBna full miadtd to depart. 

All thingea prepared, slept in (he ponpe on high. 

Svhret's Tirgil, ^neas, book iv. 
For I am mittdid In impart my love 
To these good people and my friends. 

Beauh. Si Fl. The Noble Gentlemen. 
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MING. To mention. An old word. Bp. Percy inserts it 

in his MS. list of Northamptonshire words. 

B.N.c.2nd. ed. h.a.d. 

MINGLE-MANGLE. A medley, a confused mixture. 

Florio readers BrogUo, " a confusion, a mingle-mangle" 

Pabliibiug Bome botcherly minglfmanffU of colleatioiui nut of 

HiHTLiB, Ref. of Schools, 1642. (Todd's Johnson.) 
H.A.D. 

MINIKIN. Small, delicate ; most commonly applied to 
the smallest kind of pin. See Jamieson. 

M.S. H.A.D. 

MINNOCKING. Affecting much delicacy; one who apes 
the manners of her superiors. " A little mirmocMng 
thing." Probably a oomiptlon of mimicking. 

MINT (Rhyming to ^'n(.) To aim at, to endeavour: a 
word of rare occurrence with us; but very common in 
the North. Jamieson gives various examples of its 
use, &om the early Scotch poets. 



2. Used metaphorically for a large sum. " He's worth a 
mini o' money." 
o.c. 

MISCOMFRUMPLE. A word best explained by an ex- 
ample. If one female sits so close to another aa to 
rumple or crease her dress, by pressing or sitting upon 
it, she is said to nugcomfrumple it. Discomfrcntle is a 
word of similar meaning. 

MIS8ISSING, Assuming the authority, without having 
the claims, of a mistress. If one of the junior branches 
of a family interferes in the management of domestic 
concerns, a servant would say, " I won't have her 
miasissing over me." 

MISTA'EN. Mistaken. 
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Unlen I hsTe aaita'tn his coloon inu<di, 
His regiment liei half a mile at leut 
South bum the might; power ot the king. 

Rich. III. T. 3. 



MISTRESS. Oftea contracted to Miasm. A sort of title 
given to the wife of a farmtir or little tradesman, when 
addressing her, or speaking of her. " My mtsioa." 
" Where's lie missest f 

M.S. H.A.D. 

MISWEM. A mistake. " You've made a miawem" t e. a 
blunder in doing something. Probably a vitiation of the 
old word Mhwend, to go wrong, which is very analogous 
to the signification of our word. 

MITHER. To muffle up, to smother, to encumber. I 
have no other authority for this word than Halliwell, 
who inserts it as belonging to Northamptonshire, and 
does not name any other locality. 

U.A.D. 

MITS. Ladies' gloves, long or short, without fingers. 



MITTENS. Hedge-cutters' thick Whit-leather gloves, 
without separate fingers. Clare adopts the word, and 
exempliiies its use. 

E'en the poor hedger, in the earl; morn, 
Chopping the pattering bushes hung with dew, 
Scarce lays his mitltm on the bnnching thorn. 

Village Mitutrsi, vol. i. p. 55. 
Bill and mUtent lie ye there. 

Ibid. Tol. ii. p. 56. 
Chaucer uses the word proverbially in the " Pardoneres 
Tale":— 

He that his hand wol pat in bis rnitaint. 
He abal have multiplying of hia graine. 

From which may be inferred, that you must cut your 
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hedges low, if you would have an abundant crop of 
com. Fr, Mitaine. 

W.C. B.N.C. E.L. T.O. B.A.D. 

MIZMAZE. Confiiaion. 

J.S. U.A.D. 

MIZZLE. To rain in small drops, little more thau a 
falling miat. Drizzle is synonymous both as a noun and 
verb, and is much more dialectical than mUzle, which is 
very general. 

Now ginnea to mizzle, b;e vt homevard East. 

Spenseb, Sbep. Cal., Xav. 



2. To sneak away in a sly, disgraceful manner. " TU 



MOAKZE. To burn without flame. The same asMozE. 

MOB. To tannt, to abuse ; to scold in low, abusive Ian- < 
guage. " He tnobbed her well." Often applied to the 
noise which small birds make at the sight of a hawk or 

H.A.D. 

MOB-CAP. A close cap, coming over the ears, meeting 
and tying under the chin; rarely seen now, except in 
our rural villages, on the heads of some few antiquated 
dames, and by them almost exploded. 



MOFFLE. Applied to land in an intermediate state be- 
tween Teiy wet and very dry. When it chnga to the 
plough, and obstructs its working, a farmer would say, 
" The land tnq^ so, I can't get on." 

2. To waste, to destroy. "He moffies all his money away." 

3. To do anything in a iumbling manner. See Mafflino. 

H.A.D. 

MOFPLED. Wasted in trifles. The following item ap- 
pears in the accounts of a certain parish, where the 
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money could not be accounted for: " To moffied away, 

forty pounds." 
MOFFLING. See MAFFLOia. 
MOG. To move ; used as a command. " Come jnog off." 

A low word. 

C.C. H.8. H^.D. 

MOGUE. To deceive, to cheat. " You shan't mtyueme." 
MOIL. To labour, to toil wearisomely ; any one labouring 
along a dirty road, or overcome with walking on an 
oppressively hot day, would be said to " go moiling aud 
toiling along." Florio renders Affattcare, " to labour, to 
toil, to moile." 

WbeD u Ihe worldling m<iiU, uid toylea, *nd tir«e. 

Silvester's Du Bartu, p. 605. 
TLe rough, rude ploughman, ofF hia tallow groandi, 
(That neceesaij tool of wealth and pride,) 
While moil'd and sweating by some pasture's side. 
Win ofteD slop in<|ui«tiie to trace 
The opening beanties of a dais's bee. 

Cuaa's Rural Ufa, &c. (1820,) p. 136. 



MOITHERED. Puzzled, perplexed, confused; oppressed 
and bewildered with a multiplicity of work or engage- 
ments. " I'm weUy nwitka-oi to death." 

R.B.c."Moyder'd." (}."Moyther." B.N.c."MoideTed." 
C.C'Moider'd." H,H."Moider." l.h. e.l. H.p."Moider." 

MOLL-BLOBS, or MOLLY-BLOBS. See Mare-blobs. 

MOLL-HEEN, or YEEN. The Heron. Ardea major. 
(Linn.) 

MOLLIN, or MULLIN. A bridle for husbandry-horses. 
Nearly obsolete. 

MOLLY-COT. A man who is always interfering in do- 
mestic arrangements, particularly in the concerns of the 
kitchen ; one who is commonly said to be tied to his 
wife's apron-strings. " He's always cottinff about. ' See 
CoTTiNG. The Cheshire and Craven Glossarists, and 
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Todd, give Cot in tliis sense, without the prefix; we, on 

the contrary, often use the prefix alone, " What a MoUy /" 

MOLLY-PRANCE. A vitiation of Olt-prance, which 

MOLLTRAGGENG. Low, abusive scolding. 

MOLTED. Violently affected by heat; the intensity of 

fitelt. Forby has both the noun and the participle. 
MOLTER. To crumble; as fallow land pulverizes, when 
exposed to air and frost ; it mollis down, previous to 
the next ploughing. Moor has Multa in the eame sense. 
MOMMERED. Puzzled, perplexed, bewildered. ' " He 
was BO mommered, he could not speak ;" and so Shakspeje 
uses it. 

I wonder in my muI, 

What you could uk me, that I shonld deny, 

Or iland bo mammering on. 

OlhflUo, iii. 3. 

B.N.c." Mam mer." a. w. " Mammered . " 
MOMMOCK. A dirty mixture, or mess. "What a 

vumimock you're makingi" often said to children when 
messing and mixing their food, " It's all of a nwmmock" 
The word occurs in Florio, under " Accattaloai, a beggar 
of scraps, jnammocks, or broken pieces of meat;" and 
again under " Abrano, by piecemeal, by mammocks." 
Cocker, Kersey, and others, define it " a fragment, piece, 
or scrap." Todd gives various examples, to which the 
following may be added : 

Salt wHb thy knife then reach Co and Uke, 
Thy bread cat hire, and no Txammocjti make. 

The Schoole ot Tertus, n. d. {HelliwelL) 
.... Where Flodden Hill nae atrewed 
With bodies of hia men, welnere to ina-mmacki hew'd. 

DBiVTON'S Polyolbion, (. xxii. p. ISA. 

. . . . tear off witb my teeth, end grind 'em into mavimocki. 

Wychehley, The Plain Dealer, iv. 1. 

j.s."Mommacks.'' h.h. f.e.a. h.S. l.b. all give it 
"Mammocks." 
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MOMMOCK. To maul, and mangle; or out anything 
wastefiilly into Bmall {ragmenta, or Bhapeless pieces. 
" Don't mommodc your meat Bo." " How you mommoct 
your clothuBr is often B^d to any one wbo carelessly 
creases or wrinkles them. 

He did M Mt bia teeth, and tetz it ; 
Oh, I nsmnt, how he mamiKOci'd it. 

CorioUnus, i. 8. 
U.S. H.s. L.H. B.A.D."Moramick." 
MOMMY, or MUMMY. Bruised to a pulp. " It's all of 
a vwtnmy." Any one beaten very severely, till much 
bruised, ia said to be " beaten to a mutiwit/." 
H.H ."Mummy, " n.A.D. 
MON or MUN. Man. Used as an expletive. " Yon mait 
(migl)t) as well try to fly, mwn." A low form of ad- 
dress, often interrogatively. " Wheare are you gooing, 
mwiT' Moa is pure Saxon. 

W.C. F.E.A, O.C. H.S. A.W. 

MONEY. The yellow rattle. Rhiwmthus cHstagallu So 

called from the rattling of the seeds in the pouch or pod. 
MONEY-SPINNER. A small spider. Aranea icemca. 

H.A.D. 

MONKEY. A house that is mortgaged is said to " have 
the monkey on it." 

MONKEY. " I've put your monkey up," is a phrase im- 
plying, I've roused your spirit, or offended you. " I've 
put up your back," is an equivalent, which see. A child 
is said to have the vwiikei) on its back, when in ill hu- 
mour, or out of temper; a phrase of identical signifi- 
cance with " Stroke the Black Doo," which see. 

MOO. The plaintive cry of a cow, 

M.S. B.N.C. C.C. H.A.D. ■ 

MOON. " I know no more nor th' man i' th' moon .-" t. e. 
I am totally ignorant of it. 

C.C. 
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MOON. " He would make one believe the moon's made 
of green cheese ;"" t. e. he would make you believe the 
greatest improbability. 

UOONS. The com marigold. CUttysanlh&maa segetum. 

MOON-BEAM. " Mild as a wwon-Seam." A common 
simile for any one who is particularly mild and placid. 

MOONING. Musing, contemplating, staring, looking idly 
about. " How he goes moomvg along." 

MOONLIGHT-FLITTING. Removing goods by moon- 
light, to evade paying rent. See Flit. 

c.c."Moon-Iight-flit." h.s. "Moonshine-flit." e.l. 
"Moonshine." h.p. 

MOON-SHINE. A mere pretence. " It's all moonshitte." 
See Bag of Moosshihe. 

B.N.C. C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

MOOT-HALL. A place of meeting for municipal or other 
public courts. A pure transmission of the A.-Saxon, 
mot-heal; and retained at Daventry till the old Moot- 
hall, or Town-hall, was taken down a few years since. 
Wiclif makes frequent use of this word, in his version 
of the Scriptures. 

Thanne kn^hlis of the preeydent, tAking Jean in the ■mfmt-liaU, 
gadeijd M him alle oumpajije of knjrghtis. 

WlcLlF M3., Matt. uiii. 
Fonothe knjghUa leddeo him nt jnne in to the floor of the 
mot-haUe, and clepeden to gydre al the cumpanye of knjghtii. 

WiCLiF MS., Mark xv. 
0.&F, B.N.C. C.C. H. 

MOP. A yearly assembl^e, after Michaelmas, of those 
masters and mistresses who are in want of assistants in 
farming vocations, and of those servants who remsun 
unhired from the statutes which are held before Michael- 
mas. It is also made an occasion for a holiday, by 
servants, before entering upon their new duties. Is the 
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Dame of nwp intended to express the moppmg np, or 
clearing awa^, of those servants who are so imfortunate 
as to have places to seek after the 8tatut« ? For the 
observances and customg of these mtqis. Bee Statis or 
Statee, the corrupt pronunciation of ttatute; where 
they will be treated more at large. 



MOPUSES, Money. " Have you got any moputee ?" 
Halliwell gives " Mawpuses," as Lincolnshire. 

MORAL. Model, resemblance, " He's the very moral of 
his father." An archaical corruption of model, and 
Nares gives an example of its being so used by an old 

FooIm be the; that inveigh 'gsinit Mahomet, 
Who's but a moTr<U of love'" nion»rchie, 

H. Const. D«cad. iv. totto. i. 
M.S. B.N.C. a.S. T.a. H.A.D. 

MOREISH. Relishing ; anything particularly grateful to 
the palate is said to be Tnoreiah: so good that you would 
like more of it. 

c,c."Morish," h.a.d," Moorish." 

MORRIS-DANCE. An ancient rustic dance, formerly an 
accompaniment to the Whitsun Ales and May Games ; 
stiU continued, in some parts of the country, as a Whit- 
suntide amusement, when different parties go from vil- 
l^e to village, performing their various evolutions. A 
set consists of six or eight young men, one of whom 
generally represents Maid Marian, or Molly, as she is 
now degenerately called ; another personates the clown, 
or fool ; and the remainder are without their coats and 
waistcoats, and with the cleanest and best shirts they 
can procure, gaily bedizened with pendant ribbons and 
rosettes of various colours; sometimes, as Beaumont 
and Fletcher describe them in the " Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,"^ 
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With acarfa and garters as you please. 

The fool is variously, but always grotCBquely, attired, 
Bometimes with a cow'b tail at hia back, sometimes 
covered with skina ; and, in the neighbourhood of 
Brackley, lie is caUed the squire or fool, and has a 
gridiron and fish drawn on hia back. He always 
carries the usual badge in his hand, aa inflated bladder 
with beans, iaalened to a staff about two feet long, or a 
bladder ia attached to one end of a short stick, and a 
calf 8 tail at the other. He rattles and beats the bladder 
about t» clear the way for their performance, or playa 
tricks for the amusement of the company; Molly carries a 
ladle in her hand, with which ahe solicits money from the 
spectators. The dance conaiats of a variety of manteuvres, 
rapid changing of postures, striking first the toe, then the 
heel on the ground, which occasions great jingling of the 
bells ; repeatedly clapping their hands, then their knees, 
and each other's hands. They sometimes dance with 
eticts, flourishing and brandishing them about; then 
placing them on the ground, with the points all meeting 
in the centre, they dance round them in a circle. This 
ia called Bedlam Morris, and is probably a rude per- 
petuation of the ancient Sword-dance. The set of Morria 
dancers attendant at the Whitsun Ale (for a notic« of 
which see Appendix) often consiated of six couple; 
they were more gaily attired, and had a larger number 
of bells, than those above described. They were dressed 
in scarfs or belts of broad ribbon, one over each shoulder, 
crossing in the centre, ornamented with bunches of blue 
and red ribbons, or blue and orange; five rosettes were 
placed on the scarf before, and five behind, with one on 
each hip. Their hats were also decorated with rosettes 
and streamers of the same coloured ribbons. On their 
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legs they often had aa many as six rows of bells, six in 
a row, of different sizes graduating from the knee to the 
ankle. They were attended by a fool, but a piper was 
substituted for Molly, who had a whistling pipe in his 
mouth, and a tambourine-drum suspended from his 
wnet or elbow, upon which he played with a stick. 
They danced chiefly on their toes with a spring,. all 
keeping time blether, and flourishing either handker* 
chiefa or sticks in their hands. It has been thought 
desirable to record these vestiges of our popular pas- 
times the more minutely, as, from the change in the 
tastes and habita of the people, and the growing refine- 
ment of the age, they will soon disappear altogether, 
and " thereof nought reinaynea but the memoree." 

MOKRIS, or NINE MEN'S MORRIS. See Meeiu-s. 

MORT. A quantity, a great number. " He's worth a 
mart o' money." " There's a nu»^ o' fruit in the garden 
this year." " There was a Twrt o' people at th' fair," 
" How do you hold, neighbour?" " I've been deadly bad, 
but I'm a mart better." A low colloquial word ; Clare 
frequently adopts it. 

Oft on mj hand her magic coio'i been itnick, 
And hoping chinh, she talVd af merit of luck. 

Clahe's VilUge Mioatrel, 'dI. i. p. 123. 
God blesa u> ! Ihere'B a mart to do, 
'Bout princes and "bout queens. 

Tbej went j and lueh a mart of Mghta, 

And such a moH of shows ; 
They itaid till all the lamps and light 

Shone in the atreeta in towi. 

And there were morti of things beaide, 
I can't think on't to telL 

Clirb's MS. Poem, The Baree Show. 
OAf. W.C.app. U.S. H.H. F.E.A. H.S. C.S. £.L. 
B.P. H.A.D. 

MORTAL. Very, great, exoessiye, abundant. "I'm mortal 
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bad." " It's a mortal shame." " There was a morlal 
sight o' people, and a mortal deal o' fan.,'' 

a. B.NC. C.C. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

MORTAR-SPIT. The board which holds the mortar for 
supplying the H&WE, which see. 

MOSES. " To say Moses," is to make a matrimouial offer. 

MOST. Used as a superlative pleonasm. " The most 
wretchedest ;" "most pleasantest ;" "most wickedest." 
There are numerous early authorities for its use. 

Oh, tbe 7H0ti qfabUil creature, Sir ; so merr;. 

Ben Jonson. 
BS.C. C.C. 

MOST-AN-END. S'ee An-eenp. 
MOSTLY. UsuaUy, generaUy. 

L.H. H.A.D. 

MOT. A moat. 

W.C. H.A.D. 

MOTHER. Mouldy or thick concretion on the surface of 
liquors, particularly vinegar, or stale beer. It is not un- 
common to apply the term, when heating elder wine. 
"It'll soon boil, the mother comes up;" very different 
from ropiness, as stated by Hunter, or from the lees 
working up, as given by Jamieson. Dryden does not 
restrict the term to Uqwrs, as appears from the subjoined 
quotation. 

Potted fowl, aud fiah come in so fast, 
Tbat e're tbe fint is out the second stinks, 
And mould; mnther gathera on id brink. 



MOTHERING SUNDAY. Midlent Sunday. OriginaUy 
so called from the offerings then made at the high altar 
to the mother Church, but, since the Reformation, the 
religious ceremony has sunk into the custom of children 
visiting their natural parents on tbat day. Hence we 
have the following couplet, — 

On MoOienng SMnday, *bove all other, 
Evei7 child ahoold dine with ill mother 
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Uerrick makei the following allneion to tliis day : 
I'll to thee a aimDel bring, 
'Gainit thou goeat a mothtnng. 

This periodical Tinting is but partially obBarved in 
Northamptonshire; but in Warwickshire the practice 
of children's assembling at the houses of tlieir parents 
at this time is very general, so much so that, as l\u> 
mety is part of the customary repast, a great quantity 
of prepared wheat is brought to the markets, and pro- 
vided at the cook-shops for the occasion, 
G.&p. H.s, H.p. H.A.D." Mothering," 
MOTHER OF A THOUSAND. The hen-and-chicken 

MOTHERY. Having Mother dispersed in small par- 
ticles over the surface. Dryden, in his Virgil, uses 
another form of the word. ■. 

They 'mnt thrir nftied limbs with molAtred oil. 
C.C. A.W, C.S. 

MOTTLED. Speckled, of mixed or mingled colours ; as, 
" nwttled soap," or " mottled stockings." The flesh of a 
healthy child is often said to be " nicely mottled." This 
word is so general that it ought to be in the Dictionaries. 

MOT or MOTTY. A mark to pitch or shoot at, in play- 
ing at marbles, pitch and hustle, or the game of quoits ; 
so used in Derbyshire, according to Grose and Pegge. 

H.s. T.G. H.A.D. 

MOUGHT. Pronounced Mote. A moth. A good old 
word. A.-Sax. Mothe, tinea. '' Mowgte, cloth wyrme, 
tinea." Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, Harl. MS. 221. 
" Mbught, that eateth clothes." Palsgrave. 

The» wonnis, ne theee numglUu, ne tbese mitM 
Upon mf parril fret tbem nevre a dell. 

Chiucer's Wife of Bath's Prologue. 
Tresoure ;e to yon treRouris in heiene : where neithii ruBle ne 
mougkti dietrotelh, where thsve* delven oat out. 

WiCLlP MS. Matt. »i. 
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MOtJGHT. The ancieat fijrm of m^fti. Todd says obso- 
lete, but it is ia frequent use ia our rural districts. 
" He THought ha' dun it if he would." Used by Chaucer, 
Gower, Speuser, and others. See Pegge, p. 111. 

And eter mj flock waa mj cbiefe care ; 
Winter or sommer thej meught well bre. 

SrENKER, Shep. Col. Feb. 

MOULD. The opening of the suture of an infant's skulE. 

MOULDY-BAND. An ant-hiU. , 

MOULDY-WAEP. A mole. A.-Sax. moWe, terra; and 
toeorpian, jactare. There are numerous early authori- 
ties for this word: see Nares and Todd. Hartshome 
gives the subjoined descriptive illustration : " We call 
in some parts of England a moufe a mtmtdwarp, which 
is as much to say, a cast-earth; and, when planks or 
bords are awry, we say they cast, or they warp." (Vers- 
tegau's Restitution of Decaied Intelligence.) To which 
the following may be added, — 

The kight can kil the taouidiwarp, ia pleaauit laeads that breeds. 
Gascoigne, p. 149, Bm. 4to. 16ST. 
In nbieh, like tnoldicarpi noiulings, itill thej lurke, 
UnmiDdfull of chiefe parta of manlinesee. 

Sfbnber, Aatrophel, 
Sometime he angen me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 

1 Hen. IV, iJi. 1, 
a. w.c.app. B.N.c. G.c. h.h. h.s. T.<i."MDndi- 
warp." H.A.D.' 'Mold warp." 
MOULTEEING. Crumbling. " The mortar comes mmd- 
tering down the. chimney." From the verb to Molter. 
c.c."Mouter " H.s."Mouter." 
MOUND. AgriculturaUy, any kind of hedge or fence 
dividing lands: an extension of the general definition, 
" a bank of earth or stone." 

H.P. H.A.D. 
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MOUNT. A lai^ stone hewn into steps; in olden time, 
frequently fixed at the doors of country public houses, 
to aid customers in mounting their horses. More com- 
monly called horse-bltich. 

B.N.C. T.a. H.A.O. 

MOUNTING. Equipping: limited in circulation to the 
northern part of the county, Halliwell attributes the 

verb to Northamptonshire. 

MOUSE. The strongest muscle in the shoulder of a pig; 
which, when drawn out quickly from the flitch, makes 
a squeaking noise ; and children often say to the butcher, 
" Come, let's hear the mouse squeak." It is believed 
that this muscle will not take the salt. In Scotland, 
the name is given to " the outermost fleshy part of a 1^ 
of mutton when dressed ; the bulb of flesh in the ex- 
tremity of the shank." Todd applies the term to " part 
of a leg of beef, the mouse-tmttock," and derives it 
from " muffs, Teut. a fleshy part." 

MOUSE-BUTTOCK. The fleshy piece which is cut out 
from a round of beef. See the foregoing word. Halli- 
well gives, " Mouse, a piece of beef, the part below the 

MOUSE-TRAP. " Every man to hia mouse-trap^ i. e. 
every man to his own business, or to the occupation he 
is accustomed to. 
MOUTH. "Don't open your mouth so wide:" a phrase 

signifying, Don't ask such an exorbitant price. 
MOUTH. " Down i' th' mou(A ;" dejected, depressed, low- 
spirited. " In the DUMPS," or " in the flats ;" and 
DOWK-HEARTED, are all kindred expressions. Jamieaon, 
in' his Supplement, supplies poetical sanction for this 
vulgar phrase. 

I'll nae be Uith to ung ■ BODg, 

But I'ts beeD down i' tfa' movlh sae Uog. 

Pick ins' Poenu. 
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MOW. A stack; the corn lodged, or housed in the bay, 
Dsed as the threshing fioor of a bam. A.-Sax. mowe, 

acervus. 

B.N.C. P.D. T.a. H.A.D. 

MO WED-UP. InconTeniently crowded with things. 'Tm 
BO Tnowed up, I can't stir." Probably derived from the 
preceding word, Evans gives " Mowed-out," as current 
in Leicestershire in a correspondeat sense. 
C .c."MoTed-up ." 

MOZE. To bum slowly and dull, without any flame. 
" The fire mozed a long while before it broke out," is a 
remark often made when a building is burnt. 

H.A.D. 

MOZY. Stupified with liquor. 
2. Sha^y, covered with hair. 

F.E.A. B.P. 

MOZING. Burning dull. A piece of paper ignited, 
without flaming, by the falling of a hot ember, is sud 
to lie mozing: correlative with DoMBERina, which see. 

L,H. 

2. Standing about, in a dull sleepy state of stupefaction, 
or hstless meditation, without acting. It is often said, 
" What do you stand mozing there for?" A remotely 
qualified sense o( musing. Jamieson gives mozte, a weak, 
Btupid'lookii^ person. 

MUCH. A wonder, something out of the ordinary course. 
" It's muck if it happens." A sceptical expression. 

W.C. H.A.D. 

MUCH OF A MUCHNESS. Verjr similar, nearly the 



MUCKEREN. Miserly, covetous. " A muckeren old fel- 
low." Used by Chancer, 

BJ. H.AJl. 

MUCKLE-BRED. Low-bred. 
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MUCKLTNG. Dirty, slovenlj, disorderly. "They Eve 

in a tmickling way." 
MUCK-WEED. Pond-weed. PotonuvjeUm crispum ? 
MUCK-WORM. A man of mean, penurious, miserly 

habits. 

B,N.c.2nd ed. Ha.n. 
MUCKY. Dirty, filthy, as a farmyard after rain, or the 

streets in rainy weather. A child makes its hands and 

clothes mveky, by playing in the dirt. 

B.N.C. F.E.A. C.C. T.a. HP. H.A.P. 

MUDDLE. A state of confusion, a Utter. " The house 

is all in a muddle." 
MUDDLE. To spend inconsiderately or improvidently. 

" How he muddles his money awayl" 
MUDDLED. Confiised, perplexed, bewildered. "I'm 

quite mvddled," and " I'm ao be-mvddkd," are equally 



H.S. B.tr.C. A.W. H.A.D. 

MUDDLE-HEADED, or MUDDY. Confiised. with liquor; 
or coniused is mind. 

MUDJENEARING. Building walls of road dirt, or a 
mixture of clay, rubble, and straw. Moor and Forby 
give mvdgin. 

MUFFETEE. A amaU worsted cuff, worn over the wrist. 

B.N.C. C.C. F.E.A. T.O. H.A.D. 

MUFFLE-GEEENS. Brussels aprouta. See BtwFLE- 
QREEHS and Feather-leqs. 

MUG. To supply with, beer, to give beer as a bribe. A 
farmer aaid to his wife, "Cornel mug the girls, and 
they'll get on with their work : mug em', Missess, mug 
'eml" A singular, but perhaps a correct use of the 
word. Richardson, in bis Dictionary, says '^Mug means 
merely a wet, sc. a draught of liquor; afterwards ap- 
plied to a vessel containii^ liquor." The same may be 
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inferred from a passage in the Tatler: " There ia a mug- 
hotise near Long Acre." 

MUG. " Another double miy'a broke." A phrase im- 
porting that another disaster or misfortune haa occurred, 
or fresh offence is taken. 

MUGGY. The white-throat. Motadlla eylva. (Linn.) 

B.N.C. H.A.D. 

MUGGY. Damp, with warmth; a close, hazy day would 
be called " a muggt/ day." Used by Lord Byron in bis 
Diary : the term is almost restricted to the weather ; but 
moiet, damp hands are also said to be mv^gy. Palmer 
traces it to the Welsh " JHwy, tepidus," Jamieson gives 
Mvg and Maggy as Scotch words for " drizUng raJn, 
and drizly." 

O.&P. H.H. P.E.A. F.D. A.W. H.F. H.A.D. 

MULDEE, or MULTEE. To crumble to dust. Corrupted 
from Jtioulder, 

F.E.A. 

MULL. A blunder, a failure, a mess. " You've made a 
sad rauU of it," 

H.A.I). 

MULLIN. SeeUoLLYS. 

MULLOCK. Dirt, rubbish, refiise sweepings; filth of 
any kind; dirty disorder. " The house is in a strange 
mullock." A very old word in this sense, but we extend 
it, metaphorically, to silly, nonsensical talk. 

The midloele OD an hepe jswepid was, 

And all thig mutlocie in a giva ilhrowe. 
And sifted and ipluckid many a tbrowe. 

Cbaucer's ChaDOu'g Yemaa'a Tale. 
R.N.C. a. H.3. L.H. A.W. H.P. H.A.D. 

MULLOCKY. Dirty, filthy. " A mullookg mess," " a 
fmUocht) place." Sometimes used participiaUy, as, " How 
the things lie mvHocHng about!" 
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to Itulh.) The name by which milk- 
ows. The common summons for milk- 
jy our poet Clare, is, 

, " Come mvlli I Come vaUU I" 
ent pasture groundi. 

ivith this word except in Halliwell's 
; is assigned to Northamptonshire. 

lilk-mud'a e'ening bawl, 
i muH" tonea saoceeda. 

Cube's Tillage Miostrel, vol. ii. p. GO. 
■ought oar cows, I call'd " Come ■m.iiU." 

Ibid. p. 91, 
w as a cow. 

lie name used by and to children for 
he usual persuasives to induce a re- 
alt into the fields is, "Come, let us go 

muUy-cotm." 

To domineer, to hector, to overrule. 
wning of her place, said to an elder 
■evailing upon her to stay; " It don't 

say, I will leave; you shan't mally- 
(horne, Holloway, and Halliwell, have 
sense of to bruise, to beat, 
tering, grumbling. " She goes muUying 
Ets the veib. 

tised as an injunction to silence, or 



iple, to wrinkle; as linen that is care- 
into a small compass. " What a 

...„ J ^ting of your dressl" This sense is 

unnoticed by the Lexicographers, but in very comn:ioii 
use here. Tumble and Mess are provincial oorrelativea. 
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MUMCHANCING. SuUenly ailent. "Why don't you 
spftak? What do you stand mtanchanciTig there for?" 
The noun is given, in the Deronalure dialect, for a taci- 
turn person ; and Knight, in his edition of Shakspere, 
says " mumchance expresses the behaviour of one who 
has nothing to say for himself;" but it is not eo much 
that he has nothing to say for himself, as that he chooses 
to be mam, and will not say anything. 

MUMMEES. A set of country clowns, who go about at 
Christmas performing a dramatio piece. For lull par- 
ticulars see Appendix. 

B.N.C. H.H. C.C. H.A.D. 

MUMMY. See Mommt. 

MUMPEB. A be^:ar, or rather a Sponger; an uninvited 
and unwelcome guest. 

F.E.A. H.A.D. 

MUMPS. SuUdness. 

H.A.D. 

MUMP. To draw in the lips, to screw up the mouth with 
a smile; exprussive of exultation in the possession of 
some secret intelligence. " She mionpe up htu* mouth; 
she knows »omeHang." 

MUN. The mouth. Germ. mimd. Exemplified by the 
common metrical cry in our streets, on Good Friday. 
See Hot-Cro3s-Buw Day. 

H.A.n. 



MUN. Must. " I miai do't, I suppose." An archaical 
corruption of tnoun, and mowen, which occur frequently 
in Chaucer and Wiclif. Skinner notices the word as 
provincial, and it is veij common in the North. Brockett 
derives it from the Isl. ntun. 
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And nje 1 but 1 wione tlut l&dyee lore. 
For dole now 1 mun d;e. 

PEKor's Beliqucs, (ed. 1791) vol. i. p. iZ. 
Foota mHA, u;s be, talk for t*ik's aake. 

Clike'b Buret Life, p. 164. 
a.&P. W.C. B.N.C. C.C. H.H. H.S. T.O, H.P. H.A.D. 

MUNCH. To cbew, to masticate with labour, like aay 
one deprrred of teeth. Haxtshome and otLera define it 
aimplj to eat; and we ao use it, for it is not uncommon 
to tell children to " munek their dinners up qnick." 
Norman-French, mami^er. 

I could tnxncA jour good dr; oata. 

Hid. N. Dreun, IT. 1. 
A Bailor's wife had chesnuts in her lap. 
And tnounchi, and nunmcht, aud tnoiincJl. 

Haobeth, i. 3. 
B.S. PJ). H.A.D. 

MUNGET. Moist, damp, close. A butcher remarked, 
" The meat won't keep well, we have such rnvngeg 
weather." Akin to muggy. The same word prevails in 
the West, according to Halliwell, for " sultry, hot." 

MUNNA. Mast not. " He nnmna do't." 

H.S. 

HUPPED. Crowded, inconvenienced for want of room. 

An old man said to a lady, " I'm very glad yooVe 

moved. Ma'am ; you mu^ have been quite mapped up in 

that there other house." 
MUNTIN. The perpendicular division of a window; the 

stone mutton. 

B.A.D. 

MURDEEING-PIE. The great ash-«oloured shrike, or 
butcher-bird, Lanim excvhitor. (Linn.) 

BJI.C. B.A.D. 

MURE. A secret hoard of money. 

MURKING. Saving, pennrioiis, almost miserly. "A 
iTotricinff old fellow." 
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MURRAIN. An expletive implying execration, in allusioa 
to the plague in cattle. " What the murrain ails the thing?" 

A murrain on't ! I took this for ailTer, 

Coriolanu*, i. 5. 

MUSH. Cautiously silent. Ft." Mowhard, raovche. Aspy." 

MUSHED. Subdued, apirit-broken, by harah treatment ; 
most frequently applied to children. Cattle that dwindle, 
or lose flesh from some temporary disease, or change to 
inferior pasture, are said to be mushed. Probably a 
figurative application of the verb Muah, to crush, to 
bruise; which prevails in other dialects. 

MUSIC. To " play on the muidc " is a common colloquial 
vulgarism for playing upon the piano or any other mu- 
sical instrument. 

MUSK. To Bend pigs to musk, is to turn them out, to 
glean or pick up the loose or stray corn atler harvest, or 
when a rick is removed. " The pigs musk about, and 
pick up the loose corn." 

MUZZY. Stupified vrith liquor; dull of comprehension. 

B.N.C. C.C. H.a. H.P. H.A.D. 

MT EYE AND BETTY MARTIN. An exclamation 
expressive of doubt, or disbelief, of any statement or 
circumstance. " Oh 1 that's all my eye and Betty Martin." 
Many of our most popular vulgarisma may be traced to 
sonie whimsical perversion of language or facts; and it 
has been supposed that some ancient hymn or prayer to 
St. Martin, one of the worthies of the Kotnish Calendar, 
contains the words " mihi becUe Martine," which some 
one, more prone to punning than praying, has distorted 
into this prevalent plebeian phrase. 

MYSELL, MYSEN. Varied forms of Myself. 

When she got too for off, whji'd something to tell; 
So I Beat ugbi behind her, *nd talk'd to myiell. 

Clake's MS. Posms. 
W.C. B.H.C. C.C. T.O. H.P. H.A.D. 
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NAB. A cant term for tbe head. 

H.AJ>. 

NAB. To catch by surprise. Whca orertakiiig any one 
who is endeaTonring to elude pursuit, it is commonly 
said, "Pre ae^bed him." Also, to receive unexpected 
chastisement. " YouVe Ttabbed it, my lad." 

7JE.i. CO. HJ. U.AJl. 

NABSY. An abscees. 

NAB THE RUST. See Kkap thk eost. 

NABBLE. To gnaw, to nibble. 

U.S. F.E.A. B.P. H.A.D. 

NACK. See Kkaok. 

NACELING. Striking one bard substance against another, 

quietly and gently. 
NACKEH. SeeKNACKEE. 
NAGGING-PAIN. See Knagqinq-pain. 
NAIL. To bind, to fix a person to a bargain; as, " I've 

nailed him to it," 

H.F. H.A.D. 

NAIL-NAPES. A gimlet. Not irequent. 
NANNY-CALF. A childish name for a sucking-calf. 
NAPPERN. An apron. An archaism, 

B.N.C. H.A.D. 

NAPPING. Biting, nibbling ; applied to sheep biting 
young sprouts. Probably used for snapping. 

2. " To be caught jiappi'nj." A phrase importing to be 
taken u 
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You m&; look pale, but I ihaold bluifa, I know, to ba o'eThe«rd, 

or tekea napping h. 

Love'i Labour Lwt, ii. 3. 
Naj, I ta'en jou napping, gealie lore. 

TomiDg of Shrew, i*. 2. 

H.A.D. 

NAPPY-ALE. This convivial term ocoutb in a well-known 
popular Bong, " O'er a jorum of tiappt/, quite pleasant 
and happy.'" And is also adopted by Bums : — 



NAfiLE. A knot in a tangled skein of silk or thread. 
See Eharl. 

a.&P. H.F. B.AJ). 

NAKN, or NABUN. Never a one; not one. 
A.w."Nara one." H.i.D. 

NARROW. Said of a certain somewhat inebriated ex- 
pression of the eye. " I thought you'd been some weer, 
your eye look'd so narrow." 

NASH, or more commonly NESH. Tender, flimsy, deh- 
cate. A good old word, now rarely used : I have heard 
it said of a aickly child, " It's flesh is so n^h, I don't 
think it will live." A. -Sax. nesc. " Neackt/n or make 
nescA, moUifico," occurs in the English and Latin Lexi- 
con of 1440. Harl. MS. 221. Neische is found in the 
Wiclifite version, both of the Old and New Testament; 
and there are many examples of its usage among our 
earliest poets. Ray and Grose give it as a North Coun- 
try word; Skinner remarks that in his time it was com- 
mon in Worcestershire. See Way's Promptorium, p. 
353. 

A letter this fole'tok ; bsd him, for neich or hard, 
Thareon suld no man lake, but only Sir Edward, 

ROBEftI OF BatlNNB, f. 220. 
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It Muneth lot lore, hia heite is t«adre and hhijU. 

Chiucbb's Coort of Loto. 
He wM to neiiht, and ilie to harde. 

GowBB, Con. Am. b. y. 
.... TbiB but sweats thee 
Like a tutli nag. 

Beich. & Pl. Bonduca. 
.N.c. G. w.c."spp." b.nj:. c.c. h.h. h.s. a.w. 



NASTT. Cross, ill-natured. " She's a nmti/ temper'd 

B.N.c. c.c, 
'NATION. The superlative degree of goodness or bad- 
ness. " That's a 'nation good fellow ;" or, " He's a 'nation 
bad uu." Also used adjectivally for a lai^e assembli^e 
of persons. " A 'nation sight o' folks." 

G.&P. M.S. J. 3. B.S.C. C.C. F.E.A. P,D. A.W. 
H.P. H.A.D. 

NATLING. Fancifiil, ornamental. " She's always mating 
little natling things." This has some affinity to Forby's 
verbal form of Nattle, " To be busy about trifles." 

NATURE. Nourishment. " There's no nature in it," la 
often said of unripe or unwholesome food r correspond- 
ing with, " There's no heart in it." 

NATURAL. An idiot. Not local. Often used wilh a 
noun. " Why, you're quite a natural fool." 

H.A.D. 

NATTY. Spruce, smart, neat. " A very natty little 
man." Tuaser uses the word, and Bishop Kennett gives 
it amongst his MS. Glossariai Collections. 

R.N.C. c.c. T.O. H.A.D. 

NAUNTLE. To elevate, to hold yourself erect. Clare, 
who is my only authority for this word, makes frequent 
use of it, both verbally and adjecfivally. 

The dale; rutttntlei up iU head. 
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It the natiitUy crow, 

UDS powdered e'er with mow. 

Clake's Shep. C*l. p. 29. 
And the crow on tbe grass ie boring for roots, 
With the jackdaws that naustli among the mole hilli 
In th^ gay powdered wiga, and bright yellow biila. 

Clire's MS. Poemii. 
NAUP. To give a blow on the head : not frequent. 

She'l nattpe and nevel them without a cause, 

She'l macke Uiem late their teeth naunt in tbeir hawaa. 

Yotkshire Dial. p. 68. 

NAVE, or NEAVE. See Knave. 

NAVIES, or NAWTS. Navigators. 

NAWY. A cfinal or navigation. 

C.C. H.i.D. 

NAY THEN. An interjectional expression of doubt or 
surprise, and sometimes of remonstrance. 

G.&P. B.H.C. C.C, 

NAYTUEABLE. Natural. 

NAY-YEA. A half-siUy person, deficient in compre- 
hension. " A poor nay-yea thing," t. e. one who can 
hardly say yes or no to a question. 

NEAR. Niggardly, pinching, parsimonious. The same 
sense prevails in Scotland. 

Q.&e. F.E.A. L.H. T.Q. H.A.D. 

NEAR-HAND, or NIGH-HAND. Close at hand ; hard by. 
The same word in various forms obtains in Scotland; 
Jamieson fVirnisbes many instances trom Scotish poets; 
and we have ancient and modem authority for our usage. 

Of fair greene turfes an attar soone they fayned. 
And deckt it all with flowres which they mffK-kand obtayoed. 
Spenser's Faerie Queene. 
Hakyne, the nicht is soft and dry, 

The wether warm and fair, 
And the greene wnd richl neir-hand by, 
To walk sitowre all where. 

' Fbkct's Rellques, (ed. 1T94.) vol. ii. p. T7. 
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The tuar-hand atubble-field, with mellaw glower, 
Showed the dimmed blaie of poppies still Id flower. 

Cube's Rural Miue, p. 1S8. 
G.&.P. B.N.C. H.A.D. 

NEAR-HAND, or NIGH-HAND. Used with great lati- 
tude througli all the gradations of probability, to abso- 
lute certainty. " I shall mgh-hand call, when I go jour 
way:" I shall most likely call. "I shall fuar-hand 
finish my wort to-morrow;" I fully expect it. "I shall 
near-hand do it:" I shall certainly do it. Sometimes 
used ironically, as " Nigh-hand you will !" t. e. You think 
you will do it, but I will take care you shall not. 

G.C. H.A.D. 

NEAR-SIGHTED. Short-sighted. 

R.S.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

NEAT, Homed cattle; as Shakspere haa it, in the Win- 
ter's Tale. " The steer, the heifer, and the calf, are all 
called neat." Pure Saxon. Only now retained in ti«a('s 
tongue I and neat's-foot-oil. 

Thnoka i'faiUi ; For Bileai^e is onl; commendable 
In a ntal'i iongtu drj'd, and a maid not vendible. 

Mercht. a( Venice, i. y. 
U.S. H.S. 

NEAT. Complete, thorough, finished. Always used in 
a bad sense, as " He's a neat rascal." This signification 
, has escaped our Lexicographers, but is acknowledged by 
our early dramatists. The Shaksperian commentators 
have misunderstood the meaning of this word. 
B; tb; leave, m; ntat scoundrel. 

Ben Jonson. 
Stand, rogue, stand ; jooneot alare, strike. 

King Lear, ii. 2. 

NEB. The bill or beak of a bird : the nose ; or, meta- 
phorically, anything pointed. Unaltered Saxon. 
Hov she holds ap the neb, the bill, to him. 

Winter's Tale, i. 2. 
O. II.3. B.N.C. H.B. C.G. C.S. T.O. H.F. H.A.D. 
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NECK. " To breai: the neck" of a thing: to accomplish 
the most difficult or greater part of any undertaking. " 1 
shall soon finish my work, I've brok» the Mck of it," 

NECK-BEEAS. Complet* min. " It's neck-break work." 
Shakspere usee a transposed form of the word, in the 
subjoined passage,— 



Winter'a Tale, i. 2- 
F.E A. H.P. 

NECK-AND-CROP. Completely, with force. Ifaperson 
were seized by the collar or ihroat, and thrown down 
stairs, it would be said, " He was thrown down stairs 
neck and crop.'" A pleonastic phrase, CROP being an old 
term for the craw of a bird. 

NECK-AND-HEELS. Nearly synonymoas with the fore- 
going phrase. " He fell over the stile neck and heels." 

B.N.C. H.P. 

NEDDY. A simpletoil ; generally used reproachfully. 
" What a neddy you must be, to do that .'" Wilbraham 
has " AnEddy, or a Neddy, an idiot." Todd gives " Noddy, 
a simpleton, an idiot." 

NEDDY. A nickname for a donkey. Brockett, in bis 
second edition, notices the various cc^nomens of this 
animal in various parts of the kingdom. Cuddy, or 
Cuddy Ass in the North ; in Norfolk and Suffolk Dicky ; 
in Cheshire Neddy; and in other places Jachy or Jack 
Asa; to which may be added, in Northamptonshire, 
Jenny for the female ass ; and Jerusalem Pony. 

C&F. P.D. H.A.D. 

NEDDYISH. Silly, fooUsh. 

NEEDLING. A builder's term for perpendicular studding, 
to part off the acute angle of a roof. Forby gives 
'' N'uih, s. p'pce of wood put down by the side of a 
post to strengthen it ; a spur." 
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NE'ER THE NEAK. Never the nigher ; Btationary, not 
progreesive. 

Better tar off, than — near ; be ne'er (i« near. 

Richard If., t. 1. 

NEEZEN. Nesta; an evident corruption of the Saxon 
plural. Boys commonly say, " Have you found any 
neeienT' or " Are you going a bird's neezemng?" 

NEIGHBOURING. Gossiping amongst neighbours. "I've 
plenty to do at home, I've no time to go neighbouring." 

NEITHER. Notwithstanding. " I lie in an easier pos- 
ture, but I'm not easy neither." 

NEITHER HERE NOB THERE. Not relating to the 
subject. 

NESH. See N.^sh. 

NESSES, or NESTES. Nests. 

H.a. H.A.D, 

NEST OF DRAWERS. A number of drawers made to 

fit into a particular place. 
NEST-EGG. An egg left in a nest, to entice poultry to 

continue their occupation of it; metaphorically, the 

commencement of any secret hoard, 
c.c. H.A.D. 
NESTLING. The smallest, or weakest bird of a brood; 

very similar to the Dillikg, which see. 

G. B.H.C. H.F. 

NETHER. Lower, or under; as, the neth^ side of a loaf, 
the under-side, or bottom-crust. A.-Sax. neather. Used 
also to distinguish towns of the same name, as Nether- 
Heyfard, Nether-Benejield. 

Why gnaw you «o jonr -nether lip i 

OthaUo, ». 2. 
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NETTLED. Irritated, provoked, vexed. Used also as a 
neuter verb; "She JieUks up." See illustration to 
Glower. 

I know the man, 
And know he ha* been iieUitd to the quick too ; 
I know big nature. 

BEinu. & Fl. Double Marriage, a. ii. 
Nay mark, how Iiewis BCampi as he were netUed. 

8 Henry Vr. ili. 3, 
He went off more ndtltd at bis repulse, than I thought hit 
gayetj oould admit. 

FAB^DBilt, The Inconstant, &.c. a. iv. 
U.S. B.ir.C. T.O. H.AJ). 

NEVEE-A-DEAL. Not nmch. 

H.AJ>. 

NEVY. Nephew. Ab Hunter remarks, " the old pro- 
nunciation appears to be preserved." In the Anglo- 
Latia Lexicon of 1440 the word is writtea " neve." 

H.H. H.A.D. 

NEWALTY. The old form of mmttt/. " I aint had a 
bit of pig-meat so long, it's quite a neivalty." 

For wit1e« men, of fljing minde and brayne, 
Are heat pleased with thingea of nticeltie. 

BiHCLAi'a Sliip of Fooles, p. 67. 
With trifles they begin, and m oft time they end ; 
Recounting ntieltia, they wast their time therein. 

Ibid, p. 283. 
F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

NEW-FANGLED. Made after a new and fantastic 
fashion. 

Lat (no) neu'e/aiiff^lna the plese 
Often to remove nor to flyt. 

Ritson's Ano. Pop. Poet. 1791, p. 83. 

NEWK, NUKE, NOOK. A corner, an angle; as the 
chimney-comer, or an angle of a field. 

G.&P. B.N.C. H.H. C.C. 

NEW-NOTHING. When children are importuning their' 
parents or friends to tell them what fairings they will 
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bring them from the fair, it is often said in joke, to 
repress curiosity, " If you'll be good children, I'll bring 
you all a Tteto-nothmff to hang on your sleeves," t. e. 
nothing at all. 
NEWT. The water-lizard ; a small amphibious reptile, 
generally found in stagnant waters, and sometimes in 
old walls. In Hertfordshire and many other places it 
has the name of Eft or Ewet. 

JVfvfi &Qd blind-wonne do no vrong. 

Mid. N. Dr. ii. 2. 

G.&P. 

NEXT-DOOR. Allied, almost equivalent to, "That's 
next-door to a falsehood." A figurative expression, 
c.c. 
NEXT-WAY. The nearest way. 

HJ'. H.A.D. 

2. Directly, almost immediately. " Tm coming next-ways." 
E.L."Next-wizz." H.A.D. 

NI! NT! An endearing contraction of good night, ad- 
dressed to little children. 

NIBBS. The emaU projecting pieces of wood on the 
shantc or sheatu of a scythe, serving as handles. 

NIBBLING. Endeavouring to obtain a bargain, by re- 
peated, indirect applications and assumed indifference. 
" I think he'll buy it at last, for he's always nibbling at 
it." A metaphorical use of an angling term. 

NICE. Pleasant, agreeable, excellent. " She's a very nice 
person." " We had a very nice sermon." A quick, 
sharp lad, is " a very nice boy." Any one dressed very 
neat and clean, " looks very nice." " How nire she's 
dressed." 



NICE AS NIP. Just the thing; to a nicety, A very 
common colloquial expressiou. 
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NICELY. In good health ; improving in hmtlth, " Getting 
on very nicely" 



NICK, To obtain by unfair means, by stratagem. " He 
nicked me out of it." 

B.H.C. G.G. H.A.D. 

NICK. " The nici of time." The very point of time, the 

lucky moment. 

Qod delivered thoni *t iht vtry nick of ti-mt, "when thej were 



NICK! NICKI If a boy is hard pressed, in any game 
depending upon activity, such as " One catch all," and 
perceives his antagonist gaining ground upou him ; or 
if he stops to fasten his shoe, or remedy any other acci- 
dental inconvenience, and cries out Nick I Nick!, he is 
entitled to protection, and a temporary suspension of the 
game. This exclamation had its origin in days of yorci 
and is evidently a continuation of a practice before the 
Reformation, when St. Nicholas was coasidered the tu- 
telary saint of schoolboys. Nick! Nick,' is therefore 
an abbreviated invocation to St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of children, for protection, and is now used with- 
out the most remote idea of its import. 

NICK-NACKS, NICK-NACKEEIES, See Knick-knacks. 

NICK-STICK. A notched stick or tally, generally used 
in olden time by village bakers, and sometimes little 
shopkeepers, for keeping accounts ; the baker cutting a 
Tiick in his stick for each loaf delivered, leaving a cor- 
responding one with his customer, to tally with his own. 
This simple mode of reckoning, which was dou'it'"'"' »" 
humble imitation of the tallies of the Excheque. 
nearly obsolete ; it seems to have been the onl^ 
of reckoning known to the Northern nations. Si 
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Scott, in the Antiquary, says, Jonathan Oldbuct " waa 
in an unco kippage, when we sent him a book instead o' 
the mch'Slicks, whilk, he said, were the true ancient way 
o' counting between tradesmen and cuatoinera." 

B.N.C, H.A.D. 

NICKER, NIGGER. To neigh as a horse, when corn is 
shaken in a sieve, to entice him to be caught; also to 
laugh in a loud ridiculous n 



NICKLED, Beaten down in all directions, and thereby 
entangled; as growing corn, by violent wind or rain. 
Correlative with Baffled, and Scr-ao-t. 



NIDGET. A fool. A corruption of an idiot. 

Tis a gentle nidgei, ;au may play with him as safely as with bis 
bauble. 

O. P. The Changeling. <Toone.) 
NIFFLE-NAFPLE. To work without making any pro- 
gress, to trifle. 

NIFFLING. Trifling, insignificant. " A poor little 
nixing thing." Moor, in addition to our meaning, gives 
" Whining, unhappy, aaid of a child." Phillips's World 
of Wordea has " Nijle (old law word), a trifle, a thing 
of little value." Chaucer and other early poets also use 
the noun. 

G&P, M.S. 

NIGGER. See Nicker. 

NIGGLE. To spend much time in trifling matters. " How 
you are niggUng over your work; it is not worth the 

Take heed, daughter, 
Vou niggle not with your conacience and religion. 

Miss. Enip. at the East, t. 3. (Nares.) 
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2. To baggie meat, to cut it awkwardly. 

B.H.C. 

NIGGLING. Small, curtailed, diminutive; a auppresaed 
laugh ia " a little niggling laugh;" a pen, that does not 
move fi^jely would be called a " niggling pen;" and small, 
ill-foTDied writing, is " a niggling hand." All ii 



2. Cheapening, trying to purchase anything for less than 

its value. A variation of HioaLisQ. 
NIGH, To get close to a thing, to touch it. 

K.N.C. a. B.N.C. H.P. 

NIGH-HAND. Sm Near-hand. 
NIGHEST-ABOUT. The nearest way. 

G.&P. B.N.C. A.W. 

NIGHISH. Rather ueai. 

NIGHT-CAP. A glass of spirits and water, before going 
to bed. In America a second glass is called " a string 

NIGHT-CROW. The nigbt-jar. Gaprimtdgua Europeus. 
(Linn.) 

The owl shriefd at thy birth, an evil gign ; 
The nigkt-i:Tow crv'd, abading luckless time. 

S Hsnrj VI. v. 6. 
C.C. 

NILLY-WILLY. Undecided, wavering. " She's a poor 
niily-imlly thia^; she never knows her own mind." Cor- 
respondent with Shilly-shally. NUUng B,'p^ii&r& to be 
an old word for unwilling ; Minshew gives it. 

NIM. The commonly received meaning of this word is, 
to pilfer, to steal ; but the earliest Lexicons give another 
and totally different interpretation. The Anj 
Lexicon 1440 has " Nym, keep or take hede, 
PyosoQ and Wynkyn de Worde give the same, . 
liwell recognizes thia signification ; which eluci< 
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of my earliest reminiscencea of a. worthy and beloved 
ancf^stor ; who, when fondly riding his grand-children oti 
his knee, or his foot, always commemced with repeating 
Nim! Nim! Nim! which appareatly unmeaning excla- 
mation appears to hare been a monitory notice, to take 
heed and ait firm, before he proceeded to, trot, trot, 
trot; and mth increased speed ended with, gallop te, 
gallop te, gallop. The same cautioo is preserved in the 
old nursery rhyme; — ■ 

The ladiea go tn market nim, ntm, nim; 

Tbe gentlemen go to market jiib, jim, jim. 

Then after oomea the country clown. 

And bringa his horaea to the town, 

With a hobbledj gee, hobbled; gee, hobbled; gee, 

Gallop te, gallop te, gallop. 

NIMBLE-TAILORS. A field-pea. 

NINE-BAUBLE-SQUARE. Anything of an irregular 
form, an undescribable figure, 

NINCUMPOOP. A Billy, empty-headed feUow; bordering 
upon an idiot ; Halliwell says, " a person nine times worse 
than a fool." 

NINE-DAYS'- WONDER. Any piece of news, that creates 
an excitement disproportionate to its importance. " It 
will only be a nine days' wonder.' This phrase was cur- 
rent in the lime of Shakspere, as the annexed quotation 
shows. 

Olo. That would be ttn dayi' miitder at the least. 
Clar. That's a da; longer than a wonder lasts. 

S Hen. VI. iU.2. 

NINE-HOLES, or TRUNKS. A game played with a 
long piece of wood or bridge with nine arches cut in it, 
each arch being marked with a figure over it, from one 
to nine, in the following rotation: — vn. v. m. i. ix. ii. mi. 
VI. vni. Each player has two flattened balls, which he 
aims to bowl edge-ways under the arches; be scores the 
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number marked over the arch be bowla through, and he 
that attains to forty-five first wins the game. 

NINE-MEN'S MERRELS-j SeeME^iL.. 

NINE-MEN'S MORRIS. ] ^'^'^"^ 

NINETED, or NOINTED. A common term applied to a 
loose, miBchievons boy, " He's a nineted one." 



NINETING. A severe cast%ation; generally used as a 
threat. " Youll get a good mneting, young lad." Thia 
and the foregoing word are vitiations of cnuntU. 

W.C. H.S. 

NINETEEN TO THE DOZEN. A common expression, 
when any one talks too fitst. " Your tongue runs nine- 
teen to the doiat, there's no getting in a word with you." 

NIP, or NIPPER. A atingy, saTing, niggwdly person. 
" She's a regular nipper," Grose gives it as a Northern 
t«rm. 

C.C. F,E.A. H.P. 

NIP, A short steep ascent. " Tliis is a sharp n^ for the 
horses," 

C.C, H.A.D. 

2, A small bit of anything pulverised ; as, " a rap of salt." 
As much as can be nipped up between the finger and 
thumb. 

3, A bite of an insect, a sharp pinch. " Oh what a nip 

4, To cut or press, as a string that is drawn tight. The 
verbal uses of this word are various, mostly referable, 
either literally or figuratively, to the primitive meaning, 
" to pinch." 



6, To move nimbly. An active servant "nips about;" 
squirrels " mp about the branches of trees," 

6, To move off instantaneously; to snatch up hastily. 
" He nipped away in a Jiffey." " We should have been 
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caught, if we hadn't nipped round the comer." " He 
nipped it away before I could look at it." If a heap of 
rubbish is spread about untidily, and a master com- 
plaias ; a servaut would reply, " I'll nip it out of the way 
directly." 

C.C. H.A.D. 

7. To be ni^ardly in domestic economy. " She nips 
very close." 

NIP OUT. To wash partially. If a dress ia soiled or 
splashed in one particuJar place, and just that part is 
washed, it is called " nipping it out." When it is not 
convenient to have a large wash, it ia usually said, "We 
mnat nip a few things out;" t. e. we must wash a small 
part of the linen that is dirty; Dab is similarly applied. 

NIPPETING, or NIPPETY. Scanty, too smaU, insignifi- 
cant; applied to female dress. " What a little nippeting 
bonnet you've got on." " How nippety they've made 
your gown,'' Jamieson gives Nipjnt, ia the same sense. 

NIPPING. Parsimonious, sparing, saving, pinching; ap- 
plied both to edibles and to articles of dresa. "What a 
nipping bit of cheese you've giveri me." " What a little 
■ nipping sleeve you've got to your gown! I could'nt 
help it, I was so nipped for stuff." 

C.C, 

NIPT. Bleak, pallid, sickly; the muscles of the face con- 
tracted by indisposition, giving a sharpness to the coun- 
tenance. "The child is not well; how nipf it looks I" 
A metaphor from the verb " to pinch." 

NIRKER, The finishing stroke, the last blow. " That's 

E.L. 

NITLE. Sharp, clever, tidy. " A nice nitie !ad." 
NIVVER. The vulgar pronunciation of never. " To- 
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ne nw»er, when two Sundays meet," is a 
phrase oft^n uaed to check the mteirogatories of a child 
aa to the time whea some promieed pleasure is to be 
reahzed. 

M.S. B,H.C. 

NIVVEB THE NEAB. Not any nearer. " IVe worked 
all day, and am nmver the near." 

NOAH'S ARK. Described by Clare, aa " a long dark 
cloud stretching across the heavens, broad in the centre 
and tapering at each end ; resembling the figure of the 
ark, and supposed to portend great floods." Hiis term 
has extended into Scotland, according to Jamieson, who 
remarks, " The prognostic, concerning the state ot' the 
weather, is formed from the direction of this ark in the 
heavens. If it extends from south to noirth, it is viewed 
as an indication of good weather; if from east to west, a 
squall of wind or rain is certainly look<^d for. Hence 
the old adage: — 

Eut and waet (we«t), the ugn of a bUat ; 
North and aouCh, the lign of draught." 
And u most labouren knowiiigl; pretend 
Bj certain aigtii to judge the weather right, 
A3 oft from " Ifoah'i Art" great floods deacead. 

Clake's Tillage Hiualrel, roL il. p. 27. 



NOB. The head. 

M.S. B.K.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

NOBBY, or NOBBLING. A lump of anything, pardcu- 
larly small round pieces of coal. When a fire is getting 
very low, it is very commonly said, " Bring a few little 
luMke" or " a few mMlinga." See Khoblinos or Knub- 

B.A.D. 

NOBLE TO NINEPENCE. It is swd of a person who is 
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thoughtlese and wasteful in expenditure, " He'll soon 
bring hi a noble to mnepenee." 
NOD. " He's gone to the land of nod;^ i. e. he's gone to 
sleep. To " have a little nod" is, to hare a short sleep, 
generally in a sitting posture. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

NODDLE. The head. "What have you got in your 
noddle now?" is a frequent question, when any one is 
whimsical and fanciful. 

SiufcS. You lay Tery right. Sir Olifer, totj nglit ; 
I have't In my noddle, i'bitb. 

BiBRT, Ram-Alley, iv. 1. 
Yes, I't8 dwalt long on idle fancies, 
Strange and unoommaD *s romances, 
On futare luck my rmddU daaooa, 
What I would be. 

CLiES'i Boral Life, p. II. 
U.S. 
NODDY. A simpleton. Tusser says, — 



NOGGIN. A small drinking-hom. " Give him a noggm 
of ale." Ray in his North Country Words, and others, 
give, Nogffin, a little piggin, holding about a pint. 

When hi> worehip gave ttoggini o( ale, 

And the liquor was charming and stout ; 
O those were tbe times to regale, 
And we fooled it larelj about. 

liLOtD. Song in tbe Cspricions LoTen, air iv. 

(Richaidson.) 
0. H.F. H A.D. 

2. A short, thick, irregular piece of anj'thing edible; as 
a crusty lump of bread. A hungry boy would say, 
" Give me a good noggin." Should a butcher seed a 
small piece of meat, with a heavy bone, we should com- 
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plain that he had sent such " a noggin of bone." " Snoul" 
is correlative in the East Anglian dialect. We also 
adopt the same term for amall lump of refuse stone 
used for fillings, when building a wall. A mason would 
say, " Bring a few noggins to fill in." 
NO-GO. A slang term for anything that is impracticable. 

H.A.D. 

NO GREAT SHAKES. Rather indifferent, not ve^ 

good, not very well. 
NO-HOW. Not at all ; sometimes used with a plural 

termination, as, " I can't do it no-hows." 

NOILS. Forby defines it, coarse refuse locks of wool, 
of which mopa are made. Way, in the Promptorium 
Parvulorum, gives " Ni/le, of wulJe (nyl or wylt Natli- 
penea, plur.;" and in a note observes, " The Latin term 
given here seems to denote that Nffle signifies something 
of no weight or account; it may possibly denote the 
light flying particles or flue of wool." Neither of these 
conjectural definitiona is correct; the term is never ap- 
plied to any kind of wool, in its natural stat«; but, in the 
process of combing, the short wool that will not pull out 
to any length, and is consequently left on the comb, after 
the SLITHER is drawn, is calJed^Zfoifa. Halliwell says, by 
a Statute of James L, no one was permitted to put tioi/les 
into woollen cloth. 

C.C."Noyls." F E.A, H.A.D. 

NOISE. A scolding ; a severe reprimand, A servant 
would say, " If I go out without leave, my n 
make such a noise at nie." 

L.H, HP. H.A D. 

NONCE. Purpose, occasion. " It'll ser 
Moor and Forby both state that it is al 
aively; not so with us. Chaucer an 
quently use it. 
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The miller waa a stout mui for the aorttt, 
Full big waa he of braun and eke of bonea. 

Cn^DCEa'a Cant. Talea. 
e oases of buckram tor tbe nonet, to ioscouce our noled 





1 Hen. IV. i. 2. 


Such a light and melall'd dance. 




Saw jou neyer ; 




And Ihej lead men (or the noiice, 




That turn round like (trindle-sloni 


% 




Bem Jonson. 


M.S. F.E.A C.S. H.A.D. 




Not at an. " You'U be none too 


soon, if you j 



JSH. A comiptiou of lum ptus. Used also par- 
I7; aa, "I was quite rumplushed, I didn't know 
a say, or how to act." 

3. A fool. Also used participially ; as, "What 
do noodling there?" 

A fool, a simpleton. 
[NG. Going about like a simpleton. " He goes 
ig about " 

The hinder part of the neck, wLere the head 
with the vertebrte. A corruption of nape. 
)w on the head. " Give him a wjpe on the head " 

H.P. 

?han. " Better nor ever" " Mine's better nor 
" A very frequeut use of the word. 

The gudwyf said, I rrad jou lat thame ly ; 
They had lever aleip, nor be in lander;. 

DdnBib. Maitland Poeme, p. 75. (Jamioaoa.) 
It app^rs that there are mdre sorts uor one. 

King James I., " Demanologie." (Craven Dialect.) 
;. G. B.N.C F.E.A. H.H. L.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

. .^NG. Chattering, talking over the news of the 
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i. Nose of wax. An arcbaical simile denoting pliability, 
mutabilitj; particularly applied to religious faith. 

Hereunto the; >dde nbo ■ similitude not very agreeable, how 
the Scriptures be like to a now /if vraxt (nasua cereue} or a ship- 
maD'shose: how thei may be fashioned and plied al manner of 

Jewell. The Defence of the Apologie, p. 46*. [1567.] 

(Ricliardson.) 
A> there's no r^ht nor CDBtom that can ihow it. 
But I can soon confonn myself unto it; 
Yea of m; biUi a mat of max I make, 
Though ell I do seema done fbr conscience' sake. 

Honeet GhoaC. p. 225, (Nares.) 
Nares reraarks, that " the similitude was originally bor- 
rowed from the Koman Catholic writers, who applied it 
to the Holy Scriptures on account of their being liable to 
various interpretations; which was their argument for 
taking the use of them from the people." 

i. " As plain as the nose in your face." Quite clear, 
quite palpable. 

It^ as plain as the nose in your face for to see't. 

Clibb's Village Minstrel, vol. i. p. 1 57. 

I. " Led by the noae." Acting uader the influence of 

H.A.D. 

j. " To put one's nose out of joint." See Joint. 
S, " To cut off your nose, to be revenged of your face." 
To be revenged on your neighbour at your own expense. 

H.A.D. 

r. " To pay through the nose." To give an exorbitant 
price for any article, in coosideration of long credit. 

H.A.D. 

3. " To poke your nose into every thing." To pry into 
other people's conoema; to be intermeddhng. 

9. "To turn up your nose." To ridicule; to be con- 
temptuous. 
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caadlestick : the end of a bellows-pipe. A.-Sax. Noste. 

H.A.D. 

NUB, A knob, a small projection. " A mib of a loaf," a 
crusty corner. " A mUt of coal," 
B.s. L.B. 

2. A gentle push ; nearly synonymous with Nuihje, which 
aee. 

H.P. 

3. To jog, to shake. 

CO. 

NUBBLE. To double up your fingers, and press thetn 
dowu with the thumb. " Nubble your fist." 

NUBBLY. Lumpy, abounding in small protuberances; as 
rough greensward roads. 

H.P. 

NUDDLE. To nestle, to fondle; as when a child lays its 
head on the bosom of the nurse. It also imports to hang 
down the head, elevating the shoulders, so as to contract 
the neck, when walking. " How he goes middling along." 
The former sense is synonymous with Nuzzle ; the latter 
with Nudge or Sbupge. 



NUDGE or SNUDCiE. To hold down the head, as de- 
scribed under Nubdle. 
c.c. H.P. 
2. A gentle and secret push with the elbow or foot, to 
call the attention of a next neighbour to something that 
is passing, when you do not wish to speak openly. Hub 
and Nub are both correspondent tej-ms. 
M.S. B.N.c. w.c C.C. H.H."Knudge." p.d. c.s. 



NUM, NUMBY. Clumsy, benumbed by frost. A.-Sax. 
bertum, stupef actus. 

B.N.c. H.A.D. 

NUMPS. A dolt, a fool. 

H.A.I>. 
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iSUNCH, NUNCHION. The intermediate refreihmetit 
between breakfaat and dinner : corresponding with 
Lunch and Luncheon, and contradistinguished to the 
afternoon repast, called Four o'clock. 

Lsjing by their swords knd truncheons, 
Tb«7 took tbeir break&at or their jiunchioni. 

HUDIDRII. 

M.S. ■ A.W. HJ. B.A.D. 

NUNTING. Curtailed in dimensions, so as to have an 
appearance of scantiness and meannesa ; applied almost 
exclusively to articles of female dress, more particularly 
to a cap or a bonnet. A small unbecoming bonnet 
would be called " a tiujiting little thing."' Cooper's 
Sussex has " Nuntino, awkward looking ;" which is a 
modification of our use of the term. 



NUNTY. Old-fashioned, shabby, scanty; of simiJar im- 
port and application to the preceding word. 
F.E.A. B.ii.c.2nd ed. b.l. h.p. h.a.d. 

NDRLED. Twisted. Hartshome says, "a goldsmith's 
term." The Craven dialect gives " Nibl, a knot;" and 
we have Knarl, a knot in wood, of which our word is 
probably a variation; or it may be from Snarl, which 
we apply to silk, or thread, that is hard twisted, and 
curls into knots when being wound. 

C.G. H.S. 

NURLY. Ill-tempered; a metaphorical use of the pre- 
ceding word. 

H.S. H.A.D 

HURSE. To fondle, to pay great attention to any one 
from interested motives. " She's nursing the old gentle- 
man up, with the hope of gettiug his money."' " She 
mirtes him up well." 

NUT-STEMBLES. The shoots from the stock of a hazlc- 
btish or nut-tree, after it has been cm down. 
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NUZZLE. To creep clowly, or snugly, as an infaot in 
the bosom of its nurse or mother : identical with 

NuDDLE. Shakspere and Spenser write it nauaU. 

Tbtae motbns who, to ntnalt up Iheir Inbea, 
lliougbt nought too curioas, are rwd; now, 
To eat Ihoee little darlings whom Ihe; laied. 

Pencles, i. i. 

She [Wisdom] nuzdeth herself in his bosom, cherisheth hia aoul. 

Stifford's Niohe. [1611.] (Todd) 



NUZZLER. A square of flannel for covering or wrapping 
round an infant, till it attains sufficient strength to be 
carried upright. 



O. The vowels o and a are often interchangeable, as 
cotck, catch, siorray, stormy, ong, any, tromple, trample, 
crap, crop, and many others. O has the sound of short 
u, in the imperfect tenses of some verbs ending in 
we; as struv, strove, druv, drove. O is also an abbre- 
viation of of. 

No tears but o' my shedding. 

Merchant of Venice, iii. 1. 
G.G. H.A.n. 

OAK-APPLE-DAY. The 29th of May. On this day it 
was formerly the custom for all the principal families 
in the town of Northampton to place a lai^e branch of 
oak over the door of their houses, or in their balconies, 
in remembrance of the restoration of Charles the Se~ 
oond. The oak-boughs are gradually disappearing ; 
bnt the corporate body still goes in procession to All 
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Saints" churoh, accompanied by the boys and girls of 
the different charity schools, each of them having a 
sprig of oak, with a gilt oak-appU placed in the front 
of their dress ; and, should the season be unpropitious, 
and oak-apples be scarce, small g^ded potatoes are sub- 
stituted. The commemoration of this day has pro- 
bably been more geoeralty and loyally observed in this 
town than in many other places, from a feeling of gra- 
tjtade to that monarch, who munificently contributed 
lOOO tons of timber out of Whittlewood Forest, and 
remitted the duty of chimney-money in Northampton, 
for seven years, toward the rebuilding of the town after 
the destructive fire in 1675. The statue of the King, 
which is placed in the centre of the, balustrade on the 
portico of All Saints' church, is always enveloped in oak- 
boughs on this day. Some viU^ers in the country 
notice the day, by decorating their houses with branches 
of oak, or by children carrying them about in their 
hands. 

H.A.D. 

OBLIGATED. Obliged. " I was obligated to go." 

B.N.C. L.H. H.AJ>. 

OBSTEOPULOUS. Turbulent, unruly, resisting con- 
troul. The following illustration is borrowed from 
Brockett. 

Then rougfa-hewD t»r. 
Who wil'd hKd hr, 
Cries out, Hf lads! give o'er. 
Since, body of me \ 
Voa cadH agree. 
C«ue such abatrop'loui rou \ 

Beuwell VilUge. 
M.S. BJI.C. J.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

OCCASIONING. When trade is flat, and a shoemaker's 
master cannot give him full work, he goes about occa- 
sioning, i. e. he takes a specimen of his work, and ap- 
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pliea to other masters for occasional or temporary em- 
ptoyment. 

OCEANS. An abundance, a multitude. Always used 
plurally. " He'a got oceam of monej." " There were 
oceans of people." If a person in pouriDg any liquid 
into a vessel is e^ceediog the quantity required, he is 
sometimes checked by the sudden e^tclamatiou, " Stop! 
there's oceans!" A mistress compiaising to her cook 
that thu gooseberries in a pie were not sufficiently baked, 
she replied, " Oh I ma'am, they were oceans done." 

OD. If this prefix to various moderated imprecations and 
exclamations be, as suggested by the Craven Glossarist, 
" an abbreviation of Ood, which too frequently enters 
into those low, fancied ornaments in conversation which 
by vulgar coxcombs are thoughtlessly, if not profanely, 
substituted for an oath ;" it is sufficient to class them 
together under one article, Otfe-6ois; Od-rabhitit; Od- 
rot it, &c. 

M.S. J. 3. B.N.C. C.C. P.O. 

ODDS. " At odds;" at variance, not friendly. " They're 
quite at odds." 

Fell all at odt, and fought through fury fierce and bold. 

Sfbnskr. 
B; day and night he wrongs me ; every hour 

That sets U3 all at odih. 



2. Difference. " No odds:" of no importance, no con- 
sequence. " It makes no odds." 

ODD-CUM-SHORT-LUMS. 1 Odd fragments, made up 
ODD-COME-SHORTS- ) of different materials. 

M.A.D. 

ODDS AND ENDS. Scraps, remnants; frequently dis- 
carded fragments, but not necessarily so. Nearly ay- 
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nonymouB with the preceding word, and with Oddments. 
Exemplified in Tim Bobbin : 

■TwM Thursday last, when I John Goose-quill 

Went lor aome odt and endi to Rochdale. 



ODLING. One differing from the rest of a family, brood, 
or litter; generally applied to the smallest, or to one 
with any peculiarity. Of near affinity with Dillino, 
which see, for observations on. the termination ling. 
OdUng is in general circulation with us ; but the only 
notice I find of it is in Nares, who says, " The meaning 
of this word has not beea discovered, though it must 
have some relation to tricking and cheating. It occurs 
only in Ben Jonson's description of the character of Shift, 
prefixed to his Every Man out of his Smnour. He de- 
scribes him as, 

" A thrsad-bsre shark ; one that never was a soldier, ;at liies 
upon lendings. His profeBsion is skeldaring and odlt'ng ; his bank 
Paul's, aud his warehouse Piot-liatoh." 

Narea also remarks, " Mr. Gifford says, ' Of odlingl can 
say nothing with certainty, having never me.t with the 
word elsewhere.' " 
ODDMENTS. Scraps, deielets, things of little value ; 
very much the same as odds and ends, except that it is 
applied also to the payment of a debt by instalments. 
If a person owes a larger sum than it is convenient to j^ 

pay at once, and gives little sums on account, he is said f 
to pay his debt off " by oddments." ■ 

B.N.C. J.3. C.C. F.E.A. T.G. H.P. H.A.D. 

O'EE-LAP. A Hillter's term when one row of slates, or 
tiles, laps or folds over the row beneath. 

c.c."Ower-lap." 
O'EB-TANE- Overtaken. " I was o'ertane by thestorm." 

c c."Ower-tane." 
2, Unexpectedly overpowered, with any inebriating 
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liquor. " The beer wu so strong, I was o'ertane before 

O'ERWART. \ Across, opposite. A.-Sftx. Thvmrh. 
OVERWAET. J " Overihwartly, parversement," Pala- 
OVERTHWART.' gnive. Chaucer and WieUf use it. 
We apply it variously; as, " He lives o'erwwrt the way," 
" The gooseberry trees shoot so ooerwart, the gardener 
is obliged to cut a great deal of the wood away." To 
plough at right angles to the former fiuTowa, is " to 
plough overikwari." 

Pot she da looked bat ftwrie. 
Or omrthvaTt, all tuggingly . 

Chadceb, Romuit of the R«e. 
Ai thef i7de talkyogo 
A noh tfaer oome fljogjnge, 
Owrtvert the va;, 

LybeauB DiKonue, RtlSON, loL ii. 
We whisper, for fear our ovtrOtwaH neigbbann shonld hear tu, 
and betrsf as to the goiemmeDt. 

Drtden. 
h,s. f.g.a. e.l. b..t-, h.aj). 
OF. ON. These prepositions are used interchangeably, 
as, " There were four on us." " Both on 'em went." 
" Call of him to-morrow." There are many instances, 
in thi> time of Shakspere, in which the preposition of 
was used for on. 

How dull I feairt bim P what bestow of bim." 

Tweinh Night, ilLJ. 

2. From. A very common substitution. " I bought the 
fowls of the butter woman." 

U.S. C.C. E.L. H.A.D. 

3. Used unnecessarily, and redundantly. " Take youp 
hands off of the table." " He bought his horse off of a 
farmer." " He's always a teazing of the dog." 
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4. For, before. " I can't go of a week." 

E.L. 

OFF. A term applied in relation to pecuniary circum- 
stances, " He is badly of;" or, " He ia very well of." 
" Do you know how the children are offf is a common 
iuqTiiry after the death of a parent. 

OFF AND ON, or OFF NOR ON. Changeable, un- 
decided. " They're off and on, sometimes friends, and 
Bometimes not." " Neither off iwr on," SHiixr-SHAL- 
LTDIG, not knowing their own minds. 

OFF-HAND. See Hand. 

OFF HIS HEAD. See Head. 

OFF THE HOOKS. See Hooks. 

OFFER-UP. To try any manufactured article, with the 
view of ascertaining whether it will answer its intended 
purpose. Sir Henry Dryden, to whoni I am indebted 
for this phrase, informs me that it is commonly used in 
this sense, in his neighbourhood: one of his workmen 
said, " Shall I offer up, or off^ on, that frame, to see if 
it will fit the picture ?" 

OFFICES. The rooms on the ground floor, or basement 
story, of a large house or mansion, which are appro- 
priated to the use of the servants ; also the out-buildings 
belonging to the same, such as stables, coach-house, 
bt«whouse, &C. It is not uncommon, iu advertisements 
for the sale of a. house, to add in recommendation that 
" there are convenient and suitable out-offices." This 
very common word appears to have escaped our lexi- 
cographers. See Nares. 

B.A.D. 

OFFLING. A feeble shuffling gait. " See how that poor 
man goes offlitig along, he won't be here long." Frequent 
in the neighbourhood of Peterborough, 

OIL OF HAZEL. See Hazel On.. 

VOL. Q. E 
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OILY. Disposed to flatter, and make smooth speeobes. 
Adulatoiy. Soft soap is used with a correspondent aigni- 
cation. 



OLD. The common pronunciation of Wold, aa may be 
instanced in the vill^e of Wold, which is generally so 
corrupted; as also Orlijigbiay Wold, and Yardley Wold; 
the latter of which has the following rhyme connected 
with it :^ 

The wind blows cold 
Upon Yardlej Old. 
Both the quarto and foUo editions of Shakspere have 
Old, for Wold, in King Lear, iii. 4 ; and Spelman writes 
Burton upon Olds, which proves this orthography to be 
archaic rather than vulgar. 
OLD. Great, abundant. Old was a very common aug- 
mentative in the time of Shakspere and his contempo- 
raries. With us it is expressive of great sport, or feast- 
ing, a superabundant display of hospitality, such as 
was provided in " olden time." " There was old doings 
at the wedding." For remarks on this use of the word, 
see Pegge, p. 97. 

Sundaj at messe there was old ringiog of bella, &c. 

TabLIOh's Newa out of Porgatoiy. (Toone.) 

Yonder's old coil at home. 

Much Ado ahODt Nothing, v. 2. 
There have beeti old doingB there, i' faith. 

Dktden's Trail. & Cresa. 
G, W.C.app. B.K.C. H.H. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

OLD-CHRISTMAS DAY. \ 

OLD-LADT DAY. / The quarter-days, as 

OLD-MICHAELMAS DAY.j reckoned by the oM style. 
OLD-MIDSUMMER DAY. '' 

H.A.D. 

OLD-HAND. A knowing, experienced old fellow. 
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OLD-MAID, A large pincushion, made heavy with lead, 
for the convenience of pinning work to. 

OLD MAN. Southernwood. See Lad's Love. 
w.c.app. H.A.D. 

OLD MAN'S BEAED. Traveller's joy. Clematis Vitalba. 
The name is more commonly applied to the plant when 
in seed in winter, from its white hoary appearance. 

And old taaji's beardf tbat wreathed aloog th« hedge 

lU oddly-nida, misahapen tawnj flowers, 
And prickly burs that crowd tbe leaves of sedge. 

Have claim'd my pleasing search for houia and hours. 

Clike's VilUge Minstrel, vol. ii. p. 134. 
JuBt where the old man's heard all wildl; trails 
Rude srhaniB o'er the road, and stops Che way. 

Clase's Rural Muse, p. 31. 
OLD NICK. \ 

OLD HAKRY. * All very general synonymes for 

. ■-•Qjj^ ( ji^ Satanic Majesty. 

,EMAN. ) 



\ 



The name given by quarry-men to the lime- 
Fuller's Earth formation. See Eichel. 
'■ A hare, whether old or young. 
Id Sarah." 

It is considered propitiatory of good luck 
a old shoe after any one, who it is wished 
ed in the undertaking he is going about, 
u- superstition is still practised by the vulgax', 
lome antiquity, as it is noticed by our early 

' for good lucke, cast on oldjlm after me. 



, and fling an old ilite. How mj heart throbsP 

Beach. & Fl. Wild Gooae Chace, ii. 

B.N.C. cC'Toud shoe." 
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OLD SONG. A trifle. " Tou may buy it for an old 
song," is often said of an unsaleable article. 

H.A.D. 

OLD SOWS. Woodlice, MiUepedee. The species which 
roll up on being touched, aad, if swallowed in that state, 
are believed to possess the medicinal virtue of curing 
the ^i;ue. Sometimes called Pigs and Tiggt-hoos. See 
" Sow," Forby. 



OLD STAGER. Oue well veraed iu anything. " He's an 
old stager, he's had plenty of experience." 

H.A.D. 

OLD STICK. An epithet for an eccentric, unaccommo- 
dating, unneighbourly old man; to which "queer" is 
often added. " He's & queer old slick." Quite the reverse of 
MalliweH's defioitioa, " A complimentary mode of ad- 
dress to an old man, signifying he is a capital fellow," 

H.A.D. 

OLLAS. Always; of which it is evidently a corruption. 
See Craven Dialect. 

OLY-PRANCE. A merry-mating. It is not uncommon, 
after great feasting and rude mirth, to say, " There was 
fine oly-pr(mcing doings.'" When a party of young people 
go out gipsying or gathering violets, and have been very 
merry, and have had a day of great enjoyment, they 
will return home, and say " We've had a nice olj/ prame." 
This word is noticed by Grose, in the second edition of 
his Provincial Glossary, and is the only one assigned to 
NortliamptoQshire : he defines it, "rude boisterous mer- 
riment, a romping match." Holloway gives the word 
with Grose's definition, without acknowledgment; and 
Halliwell copies Holloway, and adds the following autho- 
rity for its ancient usage, which however does not accord 
with our meaning. 
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Of liob atire is ther avaUDce 

Fiickkaod ther hora with clifpran*ci. 

R. DB Bbdnme, HS. Bowea, p. 64. 
I find so other notice of this word but in JamiesoQ, who 
baa " Olff, oly-prance, jollity;" which meaning he has 
adopted from our s^;nificatioQ, as explanatory of the fol- 
lowing passage — 

Than thu to the tBTenie haoie 

With mickle oty-pratnu^, 

Peblls to tbe Play, st. 10. 
Pinkerton, in a note to Select Scottish Ballads, ii. 168, 
Bays, " Oly-prance is a. word still used by the vulgar in 
NorthamptonshirH ;" and Jamieson asks, " Can this tertn 
have any affinity to lal. ol. Sw. oel, a feast?" He further 
observea, " were it not for the use of thia phrase in 
England, froni the preceding description I would be 
inclined to view prance as a verb, and to explain oly, 
ridicule, derision, from A.-S. oH,ignominy, reproach. We 
sometimes call it Molly-prance. Is this a corruption, or 
the primitive form? 

a. H.P. B.A.D. 

0MM08T. The corrupt pronunciation of almoit. 



OMNIUM-GATHERUM. Something of every thing; a 
medley of persons or things, Jamieson recognises the 
word, and supplies the following illustration, — 

Th*n he picka np ■n armj of rile ■oudib j 
Poll Stteeo tboQBand, eurg«d n^es indeed, 
Of omne-gaihenau after bim does lead. 

Hamilton's Wallaae, p. 147 
H.P. H.A.D. 

OMPERL0GIE8. Obatacles, difficulties. A countryman 
one day said to the steward of a neighbouring nobleman, 
" 1 couldn't get on with him, he made so many o 
gies," i. e. he started so many difficulties, he i 
willing to undertake the wort. 
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OMY. Mellow, The application of this term ia, I be- 
lieve, restricted to land; Ray, Grose, Brockett, and Bp. 
Kennett's MS. Glossary notice it as a word used in the 
North. Phillips and Kersey gire the compound omy-land, 
as a country word for me.llow land. Jamieson, under 
" Oau, steam, vapour arising from any thing hot," re- 
marks, " this is probably the source of A. Bor. amy, 
mellow, applied to laud." But may it not with more pro- 
bability be an aphffiresis of loamy f 

R.N.C. o. B.N.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

ON. Ia used for of, before pronouna ; examples may be 
seen under Of, with which it is interchangeable. 

G.&P. M.S. fl.H. C.C, L.E. T.O. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. When it is the initial syllable, it is often substituted 
for un, as ia shown in the following worda: onbearahle, 
ondeniable, ongain, anpossible, onbnoard, on-tye. Harts- 
horne observes that vn, in words of pure Saxon origin, 
ia not incorrectly so used. Prompt. Parr, has onelene, 
onhappy, &c. and Palsgrave, " I come to a man's place 
oniooked for, (mhidden, onuielcome, as a malapert felowe 

H.S. 

3. In. " The roses are all on flower." 

4. "A little on;" approaching intoxication. 

0.&P. H.A.D. 

ONBAKE. To uncover; to remove the surface soil, pre- 
viously to the opening of a stone pit, or quarry. Cognate 
with Abate. 

H.S. H.A.D. 

ONBEKNOWN. Unknown. " If it was so, it was onbe- 

humm to me." 
ONE. " To be at one again." To be reconciled. 
Nor have we been ai otie (or man; ye&ra. 

Tales at the CrnsBdera. 
CO. H.A.D. 
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ONE HOW OK OTHEE. In one waj or another. 

E.L. 

ON-EMPT. To unload, to empty. " On-empt that cart 

directly." 
ONE SHEAR SHEEP. A sheep between one and two 

years old. See Sheep. 

M.S. C.C. H.A.D. 

ONGIVE. To thaw. See the correlatives, Give, For- 
give, Fbet, and Unqive, 

ON-GOINGS. Conduct, doings, merriment. Used in the 
neighbourhood of Peterborough. We often transpose it, 
and say, " There was fine goings on." 

B.H.C. 

ONLIGHT. To ahght. 

J.S. 

ON'T. A contraction for of it. " There's an end on't." 
The lou the gain, tlie ordering on'l, is all properly oure. 

Winter's Tale, u. 1. 
C.C. 

ONY. Any. Used by Wiclif in the New Testament. 
Neither on^ man schal here his voice ia atrelca. 

Mat. xli. 
He cammaundede hem, lliat the; shulden not take ony thing in 
the we;e, but a jerde onl;. 

Mark, -vi. 
To no man owe ghe onj thing. v'^ 

C.C. T.G. 

ONT HOW. la any 'manner, any way, under any cir- 
cumstances. " I can't ony how cum yetns." 

B.N.C. C.C. T.G. 

ONTO. Upon. " Sit onto the chair." 

C.C. F.E.A. H.H. HJ. 

OOL. Will. 
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2. Wool. Ptoaounoed with a lengthened drawL 

B.N.C. 

OPEN, When there is neither frost nor snow, but mild 

weather in winter, it is said to be " fine open weather." 

Not particularly dialectical. 
C.C."Oppen," B.A.D. 
OPINIATED. Self-confident, firm in maintaining an 

opinion. A corruption of opinionated. 
ORATION. A public talk, a noiay rumour. " The rogues 

would have been taken, if there had not been such an 

oraticm about it." See Nohation. 

H.A.D. 

OECHAKD. " Giving an apple where there's bui orchard;' 
is a phrase often used when a present is made to a per- 
son whose ciroumstancea do not require it. " Sending 
ooals to Newcastle" is an analogous phrase. 

Old FortuQB, like sly Farmer Dapple, 
Wbere there's an orclmrd, flings an apple. 

CliEB'S Rural Life, p. 114. 

ORGANS. This plural fona was usual in early times, 
and is not entirely disused now. " Come, play upon the 
organs!" Pegge says, "What we now call an organ, 
was formerly styled the organs; and, so low as the last 
century, a ^wmV of organs." Forby, in noticing this old 
plural, says, " Wherein the parity consists has indeed 
never been explained; but no body scruples to talk of a 
pair of stairs, which is full as absurd." 

OENARY. Ordinary, shabby, mean, as applied to every- 
day apparel; pliun, common, as applied to cakes, or 
puddings. An hospitable dame, at a country feast, 
would say, " Gome, take a bit of cake, you needn't be 
afraid on't, it« very oman/ ;" i. e. the ingredients are 
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plain, not rich. An " omary person" is one plain in 



OE'RA ONE. Any one. 

j.s.add. H.p. 
ORTS, or OETINGS. This word is never used in the 
singular with ns, though there are examples of its being 
so used in Shakspere. It is a common provincialism all 
over the kingdom, but it is used with greater latitude in 
some places than others. We confine it to edible frag- 
ments, left on the plaf« at meal times : when a child is 
supplied too abundantly, it is commonly said, " Come, 
clear up your plate; who, do you think, will lite to eat 
up your oris?" For conjectures on the etymology of 
this word, see Jamieson's Dictionary and Hartshome's 
Salopia. Bay has the prorerb — " Evening arts are good 
morning fodder." 

A barreD-gpirited fellow, one thU tteia on abject ortt. 

Jul. Out. iv. 1. 
Thoa son of oninibs uid <rri>. 

B. Jonson's New Idd. 
a. M.S. C.C. H.S. TD. L.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

OSIER-HOLT. A bed of osiers. See Holt. 
OTTAMY. A skeleton. Corrupted from caiatomy. 

C.C. H.H." Otomy." L,H."Otomy." H.F, 

OUR. A term signifying relationship, as " Our John;" 
lued by any m«mber of the family, in the same sense as 
" My Thomas" is used by a fond parent. 

H.A.D. 

OUKN". Oura, our own. Oum and ymirn are A.-Sax, 

possessive pronouns. See Pegge, p. 196. 
w.C.app. J.3. P.D. L.H. 
OUST. To turn out ; to cheat " I'll oust him out of his 

place, if I can." " He completely owt&l me out of that 

five pounds." 

L.H. H.A.D. 

e3 
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OUT. Throughout. A farmer frequently aays, when a 
load of grain ia aot equal to the sample, " it is not all 
out so good as it should be." 

2. This word is used in speaking of either a successful or 
an unaucceasflil undertaking. " He made a good out of 
that speculation." " He made a poor out of hia speech," 

OUT-AXT. ^ee Axt. 

H.3. H.A.D. 

OUT-BREAK. Applied to a person who is occasionally 

unsteady, and at other times sober and induatriona. 

"He's had another out-break;" or, "He's been a lot^ 

time without an out-break." 
OUT-CLIP. To out do, to surpass. Used in the northern 

parts of the county, but not general. 
OUT AT ELBOWS. In debt. " He won't go on much 

longer, for he's quite out at elbows." 

B.N.C. 

OUT AND OUT. Thoroughly, completely. A alang 
term. " He'a an out and out good-for-nothing fellow." 
" I was a better hand than he ; I beat him out arid out," 
c.c. 

OUT OF. " He got out of that concern, better than I 
expected." It is a common question, when any one gets 
into a scrape, " How did you get out of it?" 

OUT AT HEELS. Shabbily dressed ; a remark not 
limited to shoes and stockings. 

H.A.D. 

OUT OF HAND. See Hand. 
OUT OF HEART. See Heart. 
OUT OF SORTS. Disordered in health, or temper. 
OUT O' TH' WAY. Extravagant. " What an out o' (7i' 
imty price I" 

B.N.C. H.A.D. 

2. Remarkable; something exciting observation. "What 
an out o' th' way bonnet I " 
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8. Inconvement, lonely. *' It's an o%d o' th' viay place to 

OUTING. A holiday, an excursion of pleasure. If any 
one who is generally steady and regular in his habits, 
occasionally or periodicaUy neglects his business, and 
goes about from cue public-house to another drinking; 
it is said that " He has had his outing., and he'll soon 
settle down again." The same term is apphed to a feast 
or entertainment, given by an apprentice to hb shop- 
mates and friends at the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship. With us this ceremony is called " burying bis 

And cbe long string at merry games, 
Tb&t tX Buch oHliitgi maketh much ado. 
All were to Lubia's tkitl familiar namea. 

Clare's Tillage Minstrel, vol. i. p. 42. 
W.C.app, C.C. B.N.C. B.P. H.A.D. 

OUTLAY. Expenditure. " He made such a great ouUag, 
that it will be sometime before he reaps any profit." 

B.N.C. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

OUTSIDE. At the most, " I wasn't there more than 
half an hour at the outside." " That's the outside I'll 
give you," is a frequent expression in making a bargain. 

C.C. H.AJ>. 

2- Solitary, retired. " What an otrfsiife place!" 
OUT WITH IT. Divulge it, tell it. " Out we'et, let's 
hear all about it," t. e. tell all that you know. 

C.C. 

OVEN. " The old woman would never have looked in 
the oven for her daughter, if she had not been there her- 
self," This proverb is given by Kay, and is still in 



OVEN-BIED. The long-t^led Titmouse. Parvus cmt- 
datua. (Linn.) The nest is called oven's'ttest. SeeBAQ. 
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OVER. Very. A superlative expression ; aa, " I am over 
fond of such a thing," " They were over civil to me.'' 
This sense occurs in the Exmoor Scolding. The word 
in many cases sigoifiea an excess, too much; as, " The 
meat is over-done." It enters into many compounds, as 
will be seen below. 

2. (Generally pronounced uwer.') Upper, the con- 
trast to nether; as (wer-crust, ouer-lip, oner-leather. The 
adjectival use of the word is common in Chaucer. 

Her oMT-ljp wyped she » clene. 
That in bet cup wu no terthyDge >ane. 

CaincEB'B ProL Caot. TUe>. 

Of same the tacta bold and bodies were 
Dialained with wood, and Turkigh beards they had. 
On th' over Ups mnlchatoea of tang haire. 

HrorNS^ Induct, to Hiir. Hag. (Nares.) 

O.&P. L.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

OVER-FLUSH. Super-abounding. " He's ooer-fiuah of 
cash, how he wastes his money." 

F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

OVER-GET. To get over, to foiget. " He is ao ill, he is 
not expected to ovtr-get it," " She makes such a trouble 
of losing her child, she'll never over-get it." 

E.L. 

OVER-GO. A transposition of go-over. It is often said, 
when a person wishes to inspect a house or church, " I 
should like to over-go it." 

OVER-GREAT. Vwy intimate. 

OVER-LIVE. To outlive. A.-Sax. Ofer-Ubban. 

H.A.D. 

OVER-MINDED. Much inclined. " I was over-minded to 

go-" 
OVER-EUN THE CONSTABLE. A phrase applied to 

those who imprudently exceed their income. 
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P'a and Q's. " Mind your P's and Q'a," i, e, observe punc- 
tiliously the courtesies of society. 

B.N.C. C.C. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

PACK. A heap, a quantity, a number. " It's a pack of 
lies altogether," is commonly said of an unfounded re- 
port. Pact, PARCEL, and bundle are equivalents in this 
seose. When applied to persons, it is always used in a 
reprehensive manner; as, " They're a pack of good-for- 
nothing fellows." 

I'll ba reienged on the whole pact of you. 

Twelfth Night, V. 1, 
A pad of bles«ng3 lights upon thj back. 

Romeo & Juliet, iiu 3. 
Among all tha preUtee, and among all the poirib of them that 
have cure, the deiill shall goe for m; money, for he ^11 appljeth 

Latihbr's Serm. i. (IGIS.) 
To lay down thj pack 
And lighten th; back. 

DaiDEN, Secular Maak. 
H.A.D. 

2. To foist an offence upon another. A person charged 
wrongfuUy, will say of his accuser, " He wants to pack 
it upon me, but he shan't." Forby has " Patch upon," 
in the same sense. 

PACKMAN. A pedlar, a hawker, one who carries his 
goods in a pack at his back. 

I wba etand here, in this bare etowry coat. 
Was ance tipachaan, wordy mon; a groat. 

" The Loes of the Pack, a Tale." (JamiesoD. Supp.) 
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PACKMAN SNAIL. The wall snail. This is one of 
those poetical epithets, so true to nature, in which Clare's 
poetry abounds ; but it is scarcely aa admissible localism, 
as the following passage, from his unpublished stanzas 
on " Evening," is my only authority for its use. 

Tin STening, the black mail haa got on bis track, 

And the paclman-inait too, with bis home tin his back, 
ClingB on the baw'd bents like a wen. 

PACK AND PACKAGE. " They are all gone, pack and 
package^' t. e., they have taken themselves off, and all 
that belongs to them. A kindred phrase to Bao akd 

BiGGAQE. 

PACK AND PENNY DAT. The last day of a fair, 
when stall-keepers p<Kh up, and sell good penngworths. 
B.N.c- J.s.add. H.r. h.a.d. 

PACK-RAGt-DAY. Old Michaelmas Day; so called, be- 
cause on this day servants pack up their clothes, on 
removing to a new service. 

F.E.A. O.&P. H.F. H.A.D. 

PACK-SADDLE-STEEPLE. A church tower termina- 
ting in a roof, with the gable-ends rising above the 
ridge. There are several examples remaning in this 
county, as Rothersthorp and Cold-Higham, 

PACK-WACK. The aponeurosis, or strong tendon in the 
neck of cattle. Liganentam nuchae. A very common, 
but old word, occurring in the Promplorium Parvulonim. 
Brockett has Fix-fax, Grose and Forby Pax-wax. 

O.&P. M.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

PAD. A beaten foot-path. Noticed by Marshall, in hia 
Rural Economy, aa a Northamptonshire localism. It is 
a Irequent caution, to a person crossing a field where 
there's a path, "Keep upon the jwi/, or you'll injure the 
grass." A.-Sax. Paad. 
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2. To make a path by waiting on aa untracked Burface, 
as Dew fallen snow, or iresh pipughed land. 

F.E.A. K.L. H.A.D. 

S. To travel on foot. " I shall pad it." 

H.P. 

PAD. A fox'a foot; a sporting term. Also applied to 
the feet of a dog. 

H.P. H.A.D. 

PADS, or PEDS, Open panniers, generally made of 
peeled osiers ; sucli as are placed on donkeys for car- 
rying iruit and vegetables to market, almost superseded 
by the market cart, but still used for conveying turnips 
into the field for feeding sheep. Called also Crates. 

F.E.A."Ped." H.A.D. 

PADDLE, To trample, or pad about in water ; to mark 
a floor with wet feet ; applied principally to children. 



2. A ploi^h spud, to clean the plough on strong land in 
dirty weather, 

H.A.D. 

PADDLING. Walking through wet and dirt. Applied 
to females who go about regardless of weather. " What 
do yon go paddling through thick and thin, in that way, 
for?" 

PADDOCK. A frog, or toad. A.-Sas, pad. Nares says, 
"used by Dryden, but perhaps not since:" it is still 
current in the neighbourhood of the poet's birth-place, 
Aldwinctle. It occurs in the Promptorium Parvulorum, 
where Way remarks, in a note, that in the later Wiclif- 
fite version the frogs that came np on the land of Egypt, 
(Exod. viii. 6) are called paddockU; and it is recognised 
by most of our lexicographers, , - 

Would from a paddoci, ftum a bat, a. gib. 
Such dear canceniingg bide. 
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Wbere I was wont to seek the bone; bee. 
Working her tirnull roonu in w&ien frame ; 

Tbe grisl; toad-atool groim there mougbt I see. 
And laaiitei paddothi larding on the same. 

SpBHBBB, Shep. Cal. 

The water-gnake, whom flab and paddocht hi, 

With BtariDg watee lies poiaon'd. 

The rata bnuh o'er thmr hete with their tail, 
And oraaking paddocti crawl upon their limba. 

DftlDBN'S King Arthur, iii. 2. 
a. U.S. B.N.C. 

PADDOCK-STOOLES. All Agarics and 5o&(i with broad 
pilens, except the eacnleat musliToom. Cognate with 
Toad-stool, and Feoq-sate8. Gerard calls t^ngi, "pad- 
dock~iioolea." 

U.S. fi.K.C. H.A.D. 

PADGET. A small piece of tow, drawn out for the pur- 
pose of spreading ointment upon, to bind round a 
wound. " Get a padget of tow." A corruption of the 
enrgical ti^rm Pledget. 

PAICOCK. The tuuTersal pronunciation of Peacock 
amongst our rustics. This orthography, which agrees 
with the folio edition, 1623, of Shakspere, Hamlet, iii. 
2, seems to support the opinion, that this prontmcifttion 
prevailed among all classes ia the midlaad district at 
that period; and if the commentators had been aware of 
this local orthography and pronunciation, they would 
probably not have considered it a misprint. See Col- 
lier's vol. viii. p. 277. 

PAIGLE. The cowslip. Now seldom used, except in the 
comparison, as " yellow as a paigU." Ray gives " Blake 
(»'. e. yellow) as apaigle" for a Yorkshire proverb, 
Blue-bella, jm^Im, pauues, oalaminth. 

Bkn JoMSon'e Masque, 
B.E.3. O. M.8."Pe^le." F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 
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PAID. Seat; anything done in retaliation for an injury. 
" I've paid him well." 

Ha paid good Robin bait and iide. 

Ritson's Robin Hood, lol. i. p. 102. 

PAIR OF STAIRS. A conventional idiom for a flight of 
staira ; as first, aecond, or third pair of stairs, in a 
lodging house. " He lives up two pair of stairs." 

B.H. H.A.D. 

PAISE. To raise, rear, or lift up. " The window wiU 
do, if you paise it up." The primary meaning of this 
verb was " to balance, to weigh ;" and it is so used by 
old writers. 

The Wjff«s come roitb, and up tiitj paued him. 

Chriat'a Kirk on the Green. 
B.N.c. H.A.D. j,s. T.d. and H.r."Paze." 

PALANQUINS. Long gaiters, leggings, I have sought 
in vain for this word; I give it on the authority of a 
friend, who assures me that it was not an unusual term 
thirty or forty years since. 

PALAVER. Adulatory conversation ; flattery. " Let's 
have none of your palaver," 

a. u.s.'Talava." B.N.c. h.a.d. 

PALAVERING. Flattering, glauveeino. " Don't stand 
palavering there." 

PALM. The English Pabn, or Sallow. Salix caprea. 
Doubtless the tree referred to by Shakspere, " Look 
here, what I found on a palm tree." (As You Like It, 
iii. 2.) Steevens remarks that "Apalm tree in the forest 
of Arden, is as much out of place as the honess in the 
subsequent scene;" and Collier, in commenting on this 
observation, suggests that Shakspere " possibly wrote 
plane-tree, which may have been misread by the trans- 
criber or compositor." Both the remark and the sug- 
gestion might have been spared, if these gentlemen had 
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been aware that, in the counties bordering on the forest 
of Arden, th« name of an exotic tree is transferred to all 
indigenous one. Branches of this tree were formerly 
uBed for decorating churches on Falm Sunday ; and the 
custom ia still continued by the Catholics. 
Ye leaning palmt, that seem to look 
Pleased o'er yQor image in the brook. 

Cuke's Rural Life, p. 62. 
w.C. B.N.c.2nd ed. c.c, t.g. 
PALM-BAELEY. A kind of barley, larger and fuller 
than the common barley. Halliwell notices the same 

H.A.D. 

PALM-GRASS. Probably the reed meadow grass, Poa 
aquatica. 

I gathered the palm grvjt close to the brook. 
And heard the aweet birda in thom-baahea aiog, 

Clire's MS, Foema. 

PALT. Eefiise, rubbish; foul, and unproductive land, 
that is covered with weeds, is said to be full of squitch 
axi^ palt. The refuse of com that rises, at the top of 
the sieve afler reeinq, is also termed palt. From the 
Teutonic Palt, a scrap, a fragment. 
FALTER. To hesitate, to prevaricate. 
PiUteTiJig becomes not Borne. 

Coriolauus, iii. 1. 
H.A.D. 

PAN. An impenetrable stratum of oxide of iron; perni- 
cious to vegetation. So described in Hillyard's " Prac- 
tical Farming and Grazing." Rust is synonymous. 

2. The bottom or bed of the land, below the plough. See 

PAN-BUEN-BELL. &ethe succeeding word. 

PANCAKE-BELL. The church bell which is rung about 
noon on Shrove Tuesday, as the signal for preparing 
pancakes. This ancient custom is still observed in moat 
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of our Tillages. At Daveotiy, the bell which is nmg 
on this ocusiou is muffled on one side with leather, or 
buffed, as it is termed, and obtains the name of Pon-^um- 
Mi. Jingling rhymes, in connection with this day, aie 
repeated by the peasantry, varying in different districts. 
The following are the moat current:— 

Paimkei and Pritten, 

8«ji tha belli of 81. Peter'*. 

When miut we trj 'em ? 

B&ji the belli of Cold Bighun. 

la ;andar lud thurrow (furrow), 

Skfi the b«Ua of Wellingborougfa. 

You awe me > ehUUng, 

Sftji the belle of Qreot Billing. 

When will joo p»j me ? 

Bije the belb &t Middleton Cbenej. 

When I em able, 

8>ji tlie belli at DuDBteble. 

Thet »U1 never be, 

Beji the belli at CoTentr;. 

Oh jee, it will, 

S»ji Northampton Great Bell. 

White bread and aop, 

Saji the belli at Kingithiop. 

Tmndle ■ lantern, 

Saji the belle at N'orthompton. 

That the bells of the churches of Iforthamptoa used 
also to be rung on this day, may be inferred from the 
following similar doggerel : — 

Bout beef and monh mallowi, 

Sap the belle of All Hollow'e. 

Faucakea and frilten, 

8a;fi the belle of St. Peter's. 

Boaet beef and boit'd, 

Saji the belle at St, Qilce*. 

Poker and tongs, 

Saje the belle of St. John'e.* 

ShoTel, tonge and poker, 

Saji the belle of St. Pnlchre'i. 
* St. John^ Hoipitol. 
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PANCAKE-DAT, Shrove Tuesday, when it ia the uni- 
veraal custom to have pancakes for dinner, 

" It is the dftj whereon both rich mnd poor, 
Are chlefl; feaated on the self ume duh/' 

Shrove is the past tenae or participle of the old Saxon 
verb shrive, which signifies, to hear confession and enjoin 
penance; and, before the Protestant religion gained the 
ascendancy, it was customaiy, on this day, for the 
church bell in every parish to ring at 10 am. or before, 
to summon the people to confess to their several priests, 
and be shrove or shrived. The practice of confession has 
ceased, but the custom of ringing the beU still remains. 

B.N.O. C.C. F.E.A. T.Q. H.F. H.A.D. 

PANNEL. A pad, with a ridge before and behind, for 
carrying calvea. 

So rides be mounted, an a mHrket day. 
Upon a straw-Btnfft pannel all the da;. 

Bf. Hill, Sat. 2. 
PANCHION, or PANSHAN. A brown earthenware 
vessel, with a black glazing on the interior; narrow at 
the bottom, and vety expansive at the top, almost like 
the mouth of a trumpet. In small dairies they are used 
for setting milk, and are called mtlk-panckions. In Staf- 
fordshire, a vessel of a similar form is termed a Jolt. 
o.&p."Panshon." y.E.A. h.h, e.l. h.p, h.a.d. 
PAKFIT. Perfect: this apparent vulgarism can plead the 
best authority for its early usage. 

I diall makejiai^/^anewteatameiit 

WicLip, Hah. viii. 
He was > vera; par^ genlil knight. 

Cbxucek. 
Lav^en thejr are of experieace, 
And, in CHiee against conscience. 
They are patfit by practise. 

Bol's Poemi, temp. Hen. Till. 
B.M.O. J.S. F.E.A. C.C. P.D. 
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PAEFITLY. Perfectly. 

Thi. wol be 
J.S. F.E.A. H.P. 

PARFITTED. Perfected. 

" That ane parte polut, bomist wele and djcbt, 
Thare uthit paxtj not paifiit richl." 

DouoLis, Virgil, p. 2ST. 

C.C. 
PARGET. To plaster the inside of a chimney, with cow- 
dung and lime. The original application of this word 
appears to have been, to plaster walls and ceilings, 
but it is now restricted as above. Pynson gives " Forget, 
or playstering for wallis, Cipsum." Palsgrave has " I 
parget, or whyte lyme," Florio renders " locrostare, to 
parget or rough cast;" and " Talco, a plastering, &par- 
ffelttng." 

In the interesting volume of" Manners and Household 
expenses of England in the 13th and 15th centuries, illus- 
trated by Original Records," presented by Beriah Botfield, 
Esq. to the Eosburghe Club, — under the household ex- 
penses of Sir John Howard, a.d. 1467, this term occurs 
in its more extended sense, " Item, the yere above said, 
and the vj'' day of Aprylle, my mastyr made a comen- 
ocont wy th Saunsam the tylere that lie schaUe p^gete and 
whighte and bemefelle alle the new byldynge, and he 
schal have fore his labore xiij s. and iiij d. and ij. M'* 
of bryke; and my mastyr tdke. him in emestxij d." 

From pargeUiiifi, punting, slicking, glazing, 
and renewing old rivelled faces, 

Good Mercurj defend us ! 

Ben Jonsom, Cjntliia's Revels. 

J.9. B.MJ;. C.C. L.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

PARGING. Pargetting, Another form of the above 
word. " They v'e been parging tlie chimney." 
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PAEISH-LANTERN. The moon. 

H.AJ>. 

PARLIAMENT. A thin rectangular piece of crisp gin- 
gerbread. Jamieaon has Farliameia-cake, and remarks, 
" perhaps originally used by membera of tbe Scottish 
Parliamenta during their aideninta." Our name may, 
with equal probability, have a siinilar origin. 

PAEPIN-STONE. A lai^ stone placed at the angle of a 
door, or window, passing through the thickness of the 
wall, and showing a face on each side. 
H . A. D.' 'Perpent-stone ." 

PARTLY, often pronounced Pardlt. Almost; nearly. 
" Partly as usual," t. e. nearly as usual, " He's partly 
ten years old," almost ten years of age. Oft«u used as 
a termination to a sentence, which conveys a positive 
assertion: " The boy's as much like his father as if he 
were the same over again, partly." 

PARTICULAKS, often abbreviated to Parties. Intimate 
Jnends: seldom used without the augmentative old, as 
" They axe very old particulars." 

C.C. H.A.D. 

PASE. See Paise. 

PA8H. To bruise, to beat into small pieces. " Posh it 
about." The word occurs in Palsgrave. 

Death came driving after, and all to dust paihtd 
JCingB and kajsera, knighteB and popes. 

Piers Plowhin's Vbian. ^oone.) 
If I go Id him with my armed fist, I'UpotA him o'er the &ce. 
Trod, and Cress, ii. 3, 
B.N.C. F.E.A. H.H.app. C.C. TJ3. HP. H.A.D. 

PASS. Condition, state, " Things are come to a pretty 
pass" 

What 1 haie his dai^tera broDght him to this pan I 

King L«w, iii. 4. 
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Sh' bu brought thingi to > fine poM vith her wudom. 

Beidh. &. Pl. Cupid's BevsDge, ii. 
T.G. B^S. 

FASSEH. A gimblet. A Teiy appropriate term, as it 
peases into, or through the wood, ITiough it b in uni- 
versal use with us, I have met with few out of the 
county who are acquainted with the term. A &iend 
t«U9 me that he has somewhere heard it called a " Kail- 
passer." 

H.A.D. 

PASTY. Pale, resembUng paste. " She has a. pasty look." 

DoDGHT suggests the same idea, 
c.c. 
PAT. Keady, without consideration, or hesitation. " He 

said it off quite pat." " It came in yerypat," i. e. very 

apropos. 

PATAGUEING. Tiresome, provoking. " They were 
very paloffueing." 

PATAGUED. Fatigued. 

PATCHEL. To mend clothes. 

PATCH IT UP. To mate up a quarrel. " They've had * 
a falling out, but I think they'll patch it up again." 

PATTENS. When a horse strikes the hind agiunst the 
fore shoe, he is said to have his pattens on. Pokeb amd 
Tongs is sometimes used to indicate the same action. 

PATTERING. Palhng in hasty, repeated drops, pro- 
ducing a quick succession of small sounds. Probably 
from the verb to pat, te hit frequently. 

E'en the poor hedger, in the early morn 
Chopping tbepaOerixff hutbtt bung with dew, 

Cube's Tillage Miiutrel, vol. i. p. 65. 
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Eacb trembling cotter now delighted bean 
The raJD bU down in hea»y pattering drops. 

Ibid. p. 81. 
The acomi near the old erow's D»t 
Pall paUering down the tree. 

CLAKs'a MS. Poenu. 
PATTIKETS. The seed-vesaels of the ash. 
PAWS. To " butter the paws " is to coax, to wheedle, to 
flatter. A cottager said, " When I have a fresh cat, I 
alwajs butter her paws, to wont her," or reconcile her 
to her new home. 
2. " Paws off, Pompey." A phrase in very conunon use, 

to repress impatient or impertiueat curiosity. 
PAYLING. A driving, beating shower. A country mar- 
ket-woman said, " The rain payled so agen me, it was 
qtute tmconmion." A figurative application of the verb 
Pa^l or Peyl, to beat, as given by Grose and Harts* 

PATS. A broad prouTuiciation of Peas ; as also in the 

compooad, "jwy-sheUs." 
PEACH. To divulge, to inform ag^nst. A very old oor- 

ruptioa of Impeach. 

If I be ta'en, 111 peach for this. 

1 Hen. IV. ii. 2. 
at. Ton had best go peach; do peach I 
2 Cit. Poach ? I acom the motion. 

Beium. & Fl. Cupid's BoTcnge, a. iv. 
If yon talk at ptadting. III peach fiist, and see whose oatb 
will bo believed) I'll trounce ;od. 

J.3. H.A.D. 

PRA-FINCH, or PIE-FINCH: the latter is more generaL 
The chafBnch. Fringilla ccelebs. (Linn.) Called in 
some plac«s the White-wing ; in other parts of the 
county Pi»x, Piheett, Sheely, and Spd«:. 
TOL. n. F 
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PEA-HAULM. The straw of peas. 

H.P. 
PEA-HOOK. A long, straight btail, with a serrated hook 

at the end, for cutting peas. 
PEAK. Weak, languid. A farmer complained that his 

" horse was ao pe^ and wamelikg," he could hardly 

get him along, Much less common than the following 

word. 
PEAKING. Languid, nipped, sharp-featured ; applied 

chiefly to sickly, drooping children. " The child looks 

but peaking.^ 

1 stole but a dirty pudding oat of an almB-bosket, to give mj 
dog wbeD he was buDgi;, and the ptaiing, chit^-faced page hit me 
in tbe teeth with it. 

Hassinqeb's Tirgin Maitiir, ii. 1. 

FEAL. Noise, uproar. " What a peal the children are 

making!" Obviously a metaphor ii-om a peal of belJs. 

H.A.D. 

PEART or PEERT. Lively, brisk, cheerful. Ahnost 

restricted to young children ; particularly when conva- 
lesceat. " The child is getting better, it has been quite 
peert to-day." Ilartshome and others consider it a per- 
version of pert, which agrees with the definition given 
by the Devon Glossarist, " saucy, brisk, impertinent," 
but ill accords with our appropriation of it to infants. 

H.S. P.D. L.H. E.L. H.A.D. 

PEA-SWAB or SWAD. The pod which contains the 

peas. Cotgrave renders Gousee, " the huske, Bwa4, cod, 
hull of beanes, pease, &a." 

B.H.C. T.a. H.A.D. 

CK. Meat, food. It is commonly said, a workman 
las so much wages and hie peofc, t. e. his food. 

H.AJ). 
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H^.D. 




3. Straw, D 


ew stubble. 


PECK AT. 


To domineer over, to taunt. " He's always * 


feeking at him." 




other. 






SOUTE, SermoDi. 



HA,D." Peck upon." 
PECKING-HAULM. See Hadlm. 

PECK OF TROUBLES. An accumulation of troijble, 
perplexity about many things. Todd says, corrupted by 
the vulgar from Pack. 

The Ijfrant's ptilace was in a aat^eWom psch i^tronblei, for the 
greit KirTOw the woman made for the departure of DioD. 

NoEIH'B Plutarch, p, 802, (Richardson.) 

" PECK THEM OUT OF THEIE NESTS." A singular 
but expressive metaphorical phrase, signifying to dis- 
perse children abroad, to send them out into the world 
to act for themselves, and depend on their own exer- 

PECKISH. Hungry. 

M.3, F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

PECKLED. An aphffiresis of speckled; spotted. Seldom 
used, except to describe stockii^ that are of two colours 
in equal proportion. " Peckted stockings." Exemplified 
in the accompanying nursery rhyme. 

Little Robin redbreast sat upon a hurdle. 
With a pair at pickled legs on a, green girdle. 
Meek 1 meek I meek I flowers grow sweet } 
Yander goes a bir nuud down our street, 
" Fair mud ! {air maid '. where go<at thou ?" 
" Down in the meadow a milking my cow." 
"Shall I go with you?" "No, not aaw; 
atop B little longer, and then come thou." 
W.C. H.8, H^.D. 
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PED. A pannier, generally made of peeled osiers ; a kind 
of wicker hamper tcitk a lid, ivhich appears to be the 
diBtinction between a ped and a pad, the latter being 
open and uncoTered. Ped is an old word, and so widely 
circulated as scarcely to be considered dialectical. Pad, 
I belieTe, is peculiar to this neighbourhood. Formerlj, 
peds were always used in couples, suspended on each 
side of a horse or donkey, for carrying provision to 
market; and they are still so used, and the name re- 
tained, though, irom the modem improvement of the 
roads, and increase of traffic, the peda are conveyed in a 
market-cart. Bay says, " Dorsers are kinds of peds or 
panniers, used in Lyme to bring their fish to London." 
The hampers in which herrings are exposed for sale in 
our market are always termed peds ; and fishmongers 
frequently say, " I've got a fine ped of herrings to-day." 
According to Moor, the market in Norwich for the sale 
of small wares is designated the ped-market. Tusser, in 
enumerating the husbandry furniture for September, 

A patmel Bad vantj', packsaddle and ped. 
Way, in the Promp. Parv. p. 390, adduces the following 
early instance of this word: — 

I must have mjn inBtrametiU bjddur, wbyche ar« in tfae chyat 
in my chambre at Norwich, whjohe I pray you and Barney togeder 
jointly, but Qot MveraJly, to truia in \ptdde, and send tbem hyddur 
inbMte. 

Sir John P*siom, *,d. 1473. 



PEDGEL. To pick and eat com in the fields. " The 
com is so pedgelled by the birds." 



To bargain, to chafier. 
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PEEK, To peep, to pry. " She's allua coming peeking 
about." 

That one eye winks, w though it were but btjnd, 
That other pries and ptelt in every place. 

GAScorONB. The Steele Qtaw. (Richardson.) 

PEEL. A long-handled shovel, used hy bakere for putting 
bread into the oven and drawing it out, " Also put 
into an oven with a peek."— Fiona, p. 237. " PeU for 
an oven." — Palsgrave. Nares and Moor illustrate it 
from Ben Jooson's Barth. Fair. 

A notable hot baker 'twas when he plyed the peeli, 
U.S. H^. H.F. H.AJ). 

PEELINGS. Parings. Potatoe and apple peelings are 
terms in common use. 

F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

PEEP-BO. Pronounced Pee-io. To peep out unex- 
pectedly, alternately concealing and e.xpoBing the face, 
for the amusement of a child. A transposition of Bo- 
peep. 

M.S. 

PEER. To peep. " Tou're always peering and | 
about." Used by Shatspere. 

H.AJ). 

PEEET. See Peart. 

PEEWIT. 

PUWIT. 

PUTE. 

G.&P. M.S. B.H.C. W.C. H.S. A.W. H.A.D. 

PEG. " To take one down a peg" to humble, to lower the 
Belf-importaace of any one. A figure from the pegs by 
which a musical instrument is tuned and regulated. 
" To take down a notch " is an equivalent expression. 

H.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. " To peg a person down," t. e. to bind a person to a 
bargiun ; to silence an opponent by a decisive ailment. 



An imitative designation for the lapwing 
or plover. Tringa vanelhia. (Linn.) 
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" I pegged him down till he liadn't a word to say for 
himself." 
3. A low term for striking a blow, or thump with the fist. 
" Peg away at him." " Peg him well." 

H.S. B.N.C. C.C. F.E.A. H.S. H.F. H.A.D. 

PEG-AWAY. To eat hastily; to do any tind of work 
earnestly and expeditiously. 

C.C. H.P. 

PEGGENS. Children's teeth. A fond mother often says 
to a child, when cutting its teeth, " Come lets feel of 
your little peggeas." 

PEGGLE AT. To gnaw at any hard substance. 

PEGGY-WinTE, or PEGGY WinTE-THEOAT. Called 
by Clare the, Wete-cap. Motacilla silvia. (Linn.) Oilen 
confounded with the Black -cap. See Hat-bird. In 
Leicestershire, the White-throat bears the name of Great 
Peggy, as stated by Evans. 

PELLET-GUN. A small tube, made by removing the 
soft pith of a portion of a small branch of elder, and fitted 
with a piece of wood for discharging pellets, which are 
formed of tow, moistened and hardened by mastication. 
Used as a boyish pastime. 

PELT. The skin or hide of a slaughtered animal; parti- 
cularly a sheep-skin, after the wool is clipped off. Not 
local. 

E.N.C. G.&P. L.H. E.L. H.A.D, 

The fervour of n-ralh shall them consume and melt. 
Then is th; favour scant worth a sheepes pelt, 

Bahclat's lat Egloge. 
A scabby tetter on their jielU will sUck. 

DttTBRK. 

PELT-WOOL. The wool that is clipped from the skin of 
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a sheep, after the deatli of the animal. Called also Skia- 

F.E.i. H.A.D." Pell-wool." 
PELTING, Bustling, hurrying ; always conveying the 
idea of heat from orer-exertion. This Shakaperian 
word ia defined by all the commentators as meaning 
paltry, petty, of iittle worth, contemptible; which agrees 
with the ^'pelting farm" in Rich. H, and the "poor 
ptftinj village " in King Lear; but our signification is 
much more characteristic of the "pefti'nj petty officer" 
in Measure for Measure, and "pelting wars" in Troilus 
and Cressida, expressing the bustling self-importance of 
the one, and the heat and hurry of the other. Petting, 
when employed participially, as the "pelting of the 
pitileas storm," in King Lear, has a totally different 
meaning, and denotes the precipitance and force with 
which the rain descends, and may be traceable to the 
commonly received meaning, "to strike with anything 
thrown." 
PENCE. The yellow rattle. BUnantkus crista-gaUi. 
PENDLE-STONE. A name given by quarry-men to the 
upper course in a stone-pit, whether of the upper or 
lower Oolite or Fuller's earth, transmitted ignorantly from 
one to the other. In the neighbouring quarries of 
Kingsthorpe, the hard blue stone, which lies above the 
paving-stone is called the pendle-stone. The two upper 
courses in a pit at Woottoa, of the Fuller's earth forma- 
tion, are termed the upper and lower pendle. Morton 
explains Pendle, " a hard, lumpish kind of stone." I am 
not aware that the term extends beyond this county, 
except that Halliwell notices Pendle-rock for " the top 
stratum in the stone quarry at Islip, co. Oxon." an 
adjoining county. 
PENNIN. Any temporary place erected for cattle; the 
inclosed place where they are fed. I give this word on 
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the authority of Clare ; it occurs also m the Somerset- 
shire GlosBary. 
PENN'ORTH, A vulgar contraction for Pennyworth. 

An advantageous bargain: — " I've got a good pmn'orth 
for my money." " A penn'orth of ease is worth a penny," 
is an " olde said sawe," 

Co$l. The bu; hath sold turn & bugun, a gooae, that's flat. 
Sir, jDur ptnayaorik is good, an jour goose be &t. 

Love's Labour's Lost, iii. 1. 
Bo much plffisore for so mnob monej; we have had out pettn^ 
teortht; and, bad 1 miUions, I wou'd go to the same market again. 
FiBqnHAB, The Beaux Stratagem, a. i. 



PENNY. " To make a penng," or " To turn a penm/.'* 
To convert anytliing into money ; to buy or sell for 
profit. Jamieson recogniaes the former phrase. 

2. " Clean as a penny" is a conuaon simile for any one 
that is neatly and cleanly dressed: and it is so applied 
in Ritson's English Songs. 

Brisk as a bodj-louse she trips, 
Clean at a penny dreet, 
CO. H.A.D. 

3. " Penny wise, pound foolish :" a proverbial phrase for 
such as are carefiU in trifles, whilst indulging in general 
estravagance, 

H.A.D. 

4. " To live by the penny." To purchase all that you 
consume, instead of living upon the produce of the land 
you occupy. 

PENNT-EARTH. Described by Morton, in his Natural 
History of the county, as " A stoney earth, with a great 
number of sea-shells in it. Some of those shells being 
flat and roundish, resembling some of our ordinary 
pieces of money, or imagined to do so, have occasioned 
it that name of Penny-eofth. The shells are chiefly 
those of oysters, of a smaller and thinner sort. In 
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places , there is no more of the etoney earth betwixt shell 
and shell than just serves to compact them together." 
(p. 65.) This name, I am informed, is still retained at 
Kettering, and appropriated to that portion of the 
Fnller's earlJi beds which abounds with its characteristic 
sheU, the Ostrea acwninata; and which, there is little 
doubt, is the identical stratum above alluded to. 

PENNT-SHELL. A name given to the nummulite of the 
Faller's earth beds, from its compressed spherical form, 
and from being found in the Penny-eabth above de- 
scribed. 

PENNT-WISDOM. Injudicious economy. " It is pennff- 
teisdom" when a person will buy an inferior article, 
rather than expend a little more money for a good one. 

PEN-PARLOUR. An inclosure made with chairs, for 
children to play in. 

PENS. The long hairs of deer. 

PENT. Confined for space, or time. " I'm quite pent 
op for want of room;" "I'm bo p^it, I shall not finish 
my work," is said by artisans at the end of the week. 
The latter sense is almost obsolete. 

Wbatlmve t galn'd, he said, in friaon pexl, 
11 1 bat change mj bonds tin banishment? 

Dbtden. Pslunon tnd Arcite, 
With hollow eyes and rawbone cheekBa torepent. 
As if he had in prison long bene penl. 

SpEnSEU's Faerie Queen, c. 1, vol. T. 

PENTHOUSE. A hen-coop for chickens. 
PEN-THRUSH. The missel-thrush. Ttirdvs viscworus. 
(Linn.) For other names of this bird, see Horse- 

PEPPEE. To beat. Sometimes used substantively, as, 
" They gave him a good peppering." Also to hail or 
jain hastily: " The rain petered away." 
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I hare l«d mj raggamufEoB where thej are ptpptifd : 

there's not three of mj hundred and fifty left alive. 

Hen. IV. T. 3. 
If he finds out m; baunU, he sweois he'll ptpptr me. 

SoDTHEHNE^ Msid'e Last Preyer, ii. 1. 
As grinning north winds horribly did blow. 
And ptpptr'd round my head their hail and snow. 

Clake's Yillage Minstrel, vol. i. p. 197. 
U.3. H.A.C. 

PEPPERING. Beating, driving ; applied to a violent 
shower of rain or hail. " A good pepperijig shower." 

And 'fei! ^ptpp'Htig day there's heen on't; 
Bat, ca«tioa'd right with what I'd seen on't, 
Keeping at home has kept me clean on't. 

CiARE's Rural Life (1820), p. 87. 

PEPPERY. Hasty, fieiy in temper. 

PEPSE. To throw at. A market-woman said, " I was 
obliged to get the plumbs before they were ripe, the 
boys pepsed 'em down bo." Ilalliwell gives it as used in 
the West. Synoaymous with pelt. 

PERCH. Two uprights and a cross beam of wood, for 
propping up sawn boards for drying. 

PERISHED. Starved with cold or hunger. 

W.C.app. F.E.A. H.S. P.D. H.P. H.A.D. 

PERK. To lift up the head, to look brisk and lively. A 
child perks up when recovering from sickness. Plants 
which droop, from drought, perk up their heads after 
a shower. Nares observes, " Mr. Todd thinks it is still 
in use among the vulgar; but I much doubt it." With 
us it is in general use. 

The yawning crowd peri'd up to see the sight. 
And slaier'd at the mouth for vast delight. 

Dridem, £pi. to Mithridates. 

Nay, he doea more, he almost chatters. 

Ren Jonson'i MagneUc I^y, iii. S. 
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Full mAnir s Sower, too, wishing to be teea, 
Ferlt op its bead the biding graiw between. 

. Clibb's Village Minstrel, vol. ii. p. 1T6. 
M.3. C.C, F.E^. L.H." Perkj." 
PEEKING. Lcmking tip, drawing up. 

The esrl; bloaBoms jienb'n*; out their beoda. 

CufiG's Shep. Cat. p. 32. 
Sweet it was to mark the flower, 

Bain-drops gliat'ning on its head, 
Perhing up beneath the bower, 
A> if rising from tbe dead. 

Clue's TilUge Minstrel, «ol. I. p. 132. 

PETER-STONES. A common name, among agricultural 

labourera, on the westera side of the coanty, ibr penta- 

crinal TCrtebrte, when they are turned up by the plough. 
PETH or PITH. Courage, spirit, strength. "He's no 

peth in him," s^d of both animals and persons: syno- 

n,ymoii8 with Pujck. 
PETH-STBAW. The Haulm of peas. 
PETTED. Scolded in a fretful manner. "Heated at 

him for nothii^," t, e. waa angry without occasion. 
PETTY-TOES. The feet of a sucking-pig. 
PEVY. To pelt. " He pevy'd him well." " The hail 

pevy'd about." Boys' marbles are Bometimes called 

peeeiM in London. 
PHILLER, or PHILL-HORSE. The shaft-horse. So 

spelt in all the old copies of Shakspere; another local 

form of Thiller. See Filler. 
PHILLIP, The sparrow. Fringilla domestica. (Linn.) 

This title is not at all common with us, but it is of great 

antiquity. 

It longelh not to mj scienoe nor cunning. 
For Philip the iparrow tbe dirge to «nge. 

"TheShipofFoole8,"p. 256. 
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PIANA. A magpie. Conma pica. (Linn. 
in Kent. 

B.N.c.2nd ed." Pianet." u.h." Pynate." 
" Pianot." T.a." Haimet." 


So caUed 

C.C.&H.A.D. 


PICK. A point, the prong of a fork, &c. 

2. A pointed mattock, a pick-asc In so 

single tool is called by a plural name, b 

picks." 


me places a 
3, " a pair of 



Wliich the BSndniBD'B delving spade, 
And the pitman's yii Imve made. 

CLAse'a Village Minstrel, vol. i. p. 116. 
M.S. E.A.D. 

PICK-A-BACK. A mode of riding on the back of another 

persoD, by clasping the arms round the neck; the legs 
being placed under the arms of tie person, or allowed 
to dangle down the back. A favourite amusement with 
children. Florio renders " Disdossa, loosely on one's 
back, a-pick-a-pack." 

H.H. M.S.&F.E.A " Pig-back." H.A.D. 

PICKEN, To sharpen the point of anything; generally 

applied to the sharpening of pencils. 
PICKENING, Sharpening. " My pencil is so ddbbed, it 

wants picketing." 
PICKER. The man who pitches or loads the grain. 

Upon the waggon now, with eager bound, 
The lust; ptcier whirls the rustHng Bheaves. 

Close's Rural Muse, p. 94. 

PICKING. Re-gleaning a field, picking up the ears of 
com which were overlooked at the first gleaning. 
"We're going ^picking." The circulation of this terra, 
as of many others, is extremely local; within a few 
miles only, it is quite unknown, and Pkowling is used 
correlatively. Halliwell has I'tch, to glean com. The 
Scotch use Pickle, for a grain of corn, 
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, An arch, mischievous, unruly boy. " He's a 
pictle." 

P.D, H.A.D. 

)CKET. The shepherd's purse. Thlaspi Bursa 
I. Children, when gathering this plant, frequently 
the following couplet : — 

" PiiA-pociel, penny nail, 
Put the rogue in the jaiL 

IRK. A pitch-fork, a hay-fork. The Craven 
■ist exempUfiea it from the Bible, 1608: 

they bad a lile for the sharee, and far the mBttockg, and for 
Jt-/orieSf and for the axes, and fer to aharpen the goads, 
1 Sam. xiii. 21. 



?. To meod gradually in health. " He picks up 

H.A.D. 

LE. The cone of the fir ; more commonly called 
FLE. Forby gives Deal-apple as the cognate 
I East Anglia. 
DH. See Pea-Finch. 
'Pied-finch." H.s. e.l. h.a.d. 
Gr. Engaged in trifiing occupations. " He's 
piffling about the farm." Paffling is nearly 
mous in Brockett, 

3otd Pig." Cold air produced by opening the 
thea and fanning them about, to chill those who 
bed, and induce them to rise; also, cold water 
in the face for the aame purpose. A youthful 
roctised upon slu^ards. 

B.A.D. 

J)ED. Stupid, obstinate, unyielding. Ben 
applies it to the head, rather than the temper. 
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PIG-NUTS. Eartt-nute. BtaUum flexwmm. A very 
general name, but given as dialectical bj Hunter and 
HalUweU. 

PIG-RUNNDiG. A sport and pastime at wakes and 
rural festlYities. A lai^ pig, with the tail well soaped, 
ia turned out and chased \)j jonug men and boja, as a 
prize for the first who can retain his hold of the 
struggling animal- 

PIG'S-WHISPER. A very low whisper: also used to 
express a short space of time. " I'll do't in a pig's- 
whisper." The former sense ia given by Halliwell. 

PIGS. See Old Sows. 

H.A.D. 

PIGS. " To drive your pigs to market." To snore. 

2. " You've brought yonr pigs to a fine market." An 
ironical expression, aignifying that you have been un- 
successful in business. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

PIGS. " Please the pigi." A common vulgar expression or 
exclamation ; supposed to be corrupted from Pix, the box 
in which the consecrated wafers are kept in Roman 
Catholic chapels. 

PIGEON-FELT. The fieldfare. Tvrdva pilaris. (Una.) 
Called also Blue-tail, Felt, and Feltefabe. 

PIGEON'S-MILK. To send a child to a chymist's shop 
for " a pes'north of pigerni's-ndUc" is an old standiog 
joke practised on the first of April. See Oil of hazel. 
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prehension, ivho does not understand what is self- 
CTident, it is often aaid, " You're quite stupid, it's as 
plain as a pike-itaf." Todd and Halliwell g^ve it Pad:- 
staf. 

To me it ia bb plun as a pHt-ilaff, from wb&t mixture it ia, that 
this daughter silently loun, t'other steals a kind took. 

Tatlm. 
PIKED. Pointad. " A piked stick." 
PIKELET. A small, thin, circular, half-baked tea-cate; 
more commonly called crumpet: both very inappro- 
priate names. 

PIKEL. A two-pronged fork. 

H.S. 

PIKLE, A long narrow eJip of ground, terminating at a 

sharp angle. See PiKE. 
PILCH. A flannel wrapper for an infant. Anciently a 

dress, or mantle, made of skins. See Way's Prompto- 

rium, p. 397. 

J.9. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

PILES. The awns of barley. 

PILEY. If the barley is not cleared from the awns when 

offered for sale, it is called piley, 
PILING. Breaking off the beards, or awns, of thrashed 

barley. Brockett gives Humble as synonymous. 
B.a. B.A.D. 
PILING-IRON. The instrument with which the piles are 

beaten off the barley. Called, in other parts of the 

county, Falteeino-ibon and Polting-iron. 

H.S. 

PILL. Peel; skin; bark. " Orange pi'fl." " Tater piH." 
" Boil the taters with the pills on." Todd has the verb, 
but not the noun. 

Add in the decoction the ^11 at a sveet lemon. 

BicoB, Cent, i. 16. 
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2, To peel. Florio, " Mtaidare, to pare, to ptU, to 
sheU, &c." 

WheD bnsbe or bmablcB pilled the Bhepm skia, 

Barclav's Third Eglogo. 
Hk loke frowarde, hia bee without pleBeonce, 
Ptilaig like scales, hie wordea ay nntrue, 
Hia eyes aparkling with t)m ay freshe and newe. 

" The Ship of Poolea," p. 99. 



PILLAR TO POST. " Driven from piUctr to post" 

Compulsorily driven from one point, or place, to another. 

Defeated in auccessive arguments, or baffled in every 

attempt to cany out some favourite plan. 
PLMPING. Little, petty. Generally used pleonastically, 

"Vfhai a pimping little bonnet you've got on I" 
H.A.n. 
PIN-BASKET. The last chQd of a family. 

M.S. F.E.A. H.A.D. 

PINCH. To be ni^ardly. " I p^k or spare as a 
nygard dothe." Palsgrave. Forby gives the noun. 
For he waa a gnitchende evermore. 
There was with him none other fore, 
But for to pincht, and for to spare, 
Of worldea mucke to gette encree. 

OowEB, Coof. Am. b. T. 

PINCHER. The Black-cap, or larger Titmouse. Parus 
Major. (Linn.) Called thua from its note in vrinter 
and early spring; when it is said to foretell sharp 
weather. " The frost is not gone yet, for the Black-cap 
cries pincha- etill." 

PmCHEBS. Pincers. 

T.O. 

PINCLOTH. A child's pinafore. Called also Pintidt 
and PiNNEE. 
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PINDER or PINNER. A person employed to impound 

stray cattle. A.-Sax. pifndan, to pound, to shut in. 

Slie doth not anlj think of luMy Robin Hood, 

But of hia merrj man, the Pindar of the town, 

Gei^e-a-GreBn » 

DiUYToN'a Poljolbion, a. xxviii. 
I care not for earl, nor yet for knight. 

Not baron tha.t ia ao boldj 
For Geoige-a-Green, ths merrj pinna; 
He hath mj heart in hoid. 

" The Pinner of Wakefield." 
The eowboy oft alivea down the brook. 

And tracka for houn each winding round ; 
yfbUe pindert, that sncb cbancea look, 
Drive bia rambling cows to poand. 

Clabe's Village Minstrel, yoI. i. p. 88. 

PINEY-WHINEY. FretfiU, complaining from indisposi- 

PIN-FEATHERS. The incipient feathers of biids be- 
fore they are fledged ; or which remain in the skin after 
they have been picked for cooking. Occasionally 
called pen-feather. The Salopian and Teesdale Glossa- 
rists so give it. 

Hourly we see some raw pin-feather'd thing 
Attempt to mount, and fights and heroes aing; 
Who for Mae quanUties wae whipt at school. 

DftlDEN. 

My children Uien were just pea-feaGier'd, 
Some little com for them I gather'd. 

Pbioe, The Turtle and Sparrow. 
Among the leaiea the young are snugly nurst; 
Morning's young dew wets each pin-feather'd wing, 

ClAltB's MS. Poems. 
PIN-FOLD. A sheep-fold; a place for impoimded cattle. 
Palsgrave gives this word, " I pounde, I put horse or 
beestes in the pin-fold.^' 
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Tliere'a & gUdnen of heart in the first day of spring; 
There's * pleasure in memor; to bear the birds sing. 
The pint or hedge-Bparrow will sing at day-break) 
Tho' a leaf on the hedges is hardl; awake. 

Ci.AaG'B MS. PoeniB. 
G. J.S. EX. H.A.D. 

PINK. Height, the pinnacle; from which word Todd 
snggestB it may be corrupted. " The pinJc of the mode." 
" The pink of perfection." 

I am the terjpinh of ooortesj. 

Romeo and Juliel, ij. 4. 

PINK. To blush. " How shepwiis upl " 

PINKENEY-JOHN. The heart's-eaae, or smaU original 
garden pansy. According to Evans, in Leicestershire it 
is " Pink o' my John." See Love in Idleness 

PINKETY. Another name for the chaffinch. ^ePEATiNCH. 

PINKING. Fading, smaU. " What a pinking light the 
candle gives." " What little pinking eyes !" 

2. A boy's mode of deciding who is to commence a game. 
See Ducks. 

PINK AND SHANK. First in the morning, and last at 
night. Applied almost exclusively to industrious agri- 
cultural labourers who work early and late. 

PINKY-WINKY. Narrow, as half-closed eyes. " What 
piTtkt/ winky little eyes he's got." 
B.N.c."Pinkey." c.c. 

PINNER. A pinafore. See Pdjcloth. 

PINNEE. See Pinder. 

PINNING. Ground -jMBnin^, or under-^irenmj ; terms in. 
masonry for strengtbing a wall which has given way, 
by removing the lower courses of stone in small portions 
at a time, and building them up again firmly. 

PINNOCK. To pull out the long quiil-feathers in one 
wing of a bird to prevent flight. " The bird can't fly, 
it's been pinnock'd." 
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PINROWED. A dairy-maid'a term for the rowed and 
streaked appearance in butter which is made with hot 
hands, and the buttermilk not sufficiently worked out. 
Forby gives Garle as correspondent in East Anglia. 

PINT. To drink a pint. Clare converts this noun into 
a verb, in the Poet's Wish. 

Would cash, when wuited, pockets fill. 

To pint it just at mj deairQ, 

M; dcooping Muse witb ale iaspire. 

Clake's Rural Liie, p. 116. 

PIN-TIDT. A ohUd's pinafore. Set Pincloth. 

PIN-TOED. The toes turned inwards. 

PIP or PEEP. This word is used with latitude, here, as 
in other counties. A single blossom of all monopetalous 
plants is termed a. pip, as in the cowslip and auricula. 
The kernel of an apple or other fruit, or any seed of 
the same form, is called a pip. The spots on playing- 
cards bear the same name, and in many games it is 
common to say " count the pips." 

Cowslip bunohea nodding ebske. 
Bees in eierj peep did tij. 

CLsaE-a Village Minstrel, toI. i. p. 126. 
Folks tell me that the Maj's in Sower, 
That eovdip peeps are fit to pull. 

Ibid. vol. ti. p. 29. 

J.8. W.C. C.C. H.H. F.E.A. A.W. H.8. H.A.D. 

PIPES. The voice. " Open yoxa pipes." 

H.A.I>. 

PIPING. Crying. Applied only to petulant children. 
" What do you stand piping there for." Jamieson has, 
" To tune one^s pipes, to cry." 

P.D. 

PIPING HOT. Very hot. Palsgrave. This phrase is 
used by Chancer, as quoted under Gleed. Halliwell 
illustrates it from one of the London Cries : — 
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Piping hot, gmoking bott 
Wb«t hate I got P 

tj pease, hot ! hot 1 hot 1 

mplified here, by the tughtly invita- 
t mutton pies : — 

hot, imoktng hot I 
I pies, 

< ill hot! 

. metaphoricaUy, as, " He's gone off 

oty pufb taward the pointed plaine, 
Scot, or pKiking spit at Spune. 

Bp. Hill's Soliie, 4, b. it. 

easel, of the form of a aaucepan, made 
arthenware. Called a Ceock in the 
the county. An old name; Florio 
ipiin, a pot." 

in creampot. 

lied to a top, when it revolves very 

at. " It jjjris well." 

match : probably from the cock-pit. 

Ihe higher classea were often pitted (gainst 
each taking theif side according to the reti- 



' ugniDent admitted 

bh the combatants wenpitttd, 

Pleader'B Ouide. (Cmren Dialect.) 

>rd formed from the sound, to express 
1, as an increased palpitation of the 
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beset; a light, quick step. Both uses of the word are 

authorised by the annexed quotations. 

What's all tbii Iots the; put Into our parts ? 
Tb bot tbe pii-a-pat of two young hearts. 

Detiien. 
ADd the ntling pil-pal na^iu, 
Or tbe lewe poet jque boya. 

Ben Jonson. 
PITCH. To lay pebbles or unhewn stones together, to 
form a ToaA or path. Not synonymous with paving, as 
in Warwickshire, &c. To pave is to make a level foot- 
path of smooth, squared stones, which is termed the 
flagging, or the pavement. 

4.S. P.D. A.W, H.P. H.A.D, 

2. A rapid descent on a road. " It's a steep pilch." 



PITCH. 
HTCHER. 



To load hay or com on a waggon 
I with a fork. The person so employed 

V used IS called a ^(cn-^orA. 

M.S. T.E.A. L.H.app. B.P. H.A.S. 

PITCH-DARK. Veiy dark. " It's as dark as pitch." 

One, o'er heatha wandering in t, pilch-dari night. 
Mailing to sounds that hope some village n««r. 
Hermit retreating to s chink; li^t, 

Song lost in winding casern dark and dmr. 

Clikb's Rural Life (1821), p. 1S9. 
PITCH-HOLE. The window in a bam through which 

the com is pitched, or put in. 
PIT-HOLE. A common mode of designating the grave to 
young children. 

J. 3. P.E.A. PJ3. E.L. H.P. E.A.D. 

PITHY. Spongy, woolly; applied to finiit. 
PITTER-PATTEE. To drop continuously and audibly, 
like rain or hail on a sky-light. Derived trom pit-A- 
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PAT, which see. This aUit«ratiTe formation of words is 
coDunon to the vtJgar in all cotmtries. 

B.N.C. C.C. B.A.D. 

FIZE. Poisont A sort of oath. "What the^e is the 

matter?" 

M.S." Piezen." h.p. h.a.d. 
PLACE. A distinctive name for a residence, as "Welton 

Pfcice." Anglo-Latin Lexicon, HarL MS. 221, "Plact 

or stede. Sitits." 

PLACKET. The open part or slit in a gown or petticoat, 
whether before or behind. I have always heard it so 
used; and, on inquiry of needle-women, thej have uni- 
formly so explained it. Bailey (ed. 17i7) adopts this 
definition; and Webster says, " The word signifies die 
opening of the garment ; but it is nearly or wholly obso- 
lete." Florio, in v. Jbrace, considers it a stomacher; 
Nares, Moor, and others, a petticoat ; Grose gives 
Placket-hole, a pocket-hole; Forby calls it a woman's 
pocket; and Moor tells us, in some places it is applied 
to a shift. 



PLAGUY. Vexatious, annoying. " He's a plaguy, good- 
for-nothing chap." We use it precisely in the same 
sense as Shakspere in Troilus and Cressida; " He is so 
plaguy proud." 

H.A.D. 

PLAIN-SAILING. Straight forward, free from obstruc- 
tion, "I shall get on now, it's &&. plain-sailing.^ 

PLANETS. When rain descends partially and violently, 
wetting one field and leaving an adjoining one quite dry, 
it is said to fall in planets. 

H.H, F.E.A. E.L. H.A.D. 

PLANTING. A beating. "If you don't mind what 
you're about, young man, you'll get a good^&mtin^." 
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PLiNTUM. A corruption of plamtain. 

PLASH. To trim the Bides of a hedge, to cut off the 
brushy wood, and interweave the branches. Synonym- 
ous with Flasa and Splash. "Pleyser, to plash, to bow, 
fold, or plait young branches one with another." — Cot- 
grave. 

Cut vines and oaier, 
PUuk hedge of enclmnre. 



2. A shallow pool ; a puddle. 

As be that leaTBS 

A ehallow plaA, to plunge him in the deep. 

Tamipg of the Shraw, J. 1 . 
BJI.C E.L. H.A.D. 

3, To throw up water or mud ; to splash. 

Here the gaj riyer, langhing as it goes, 
Plaiha with auy waie its flaggj sides. 

Clabb's Rural Life, p. S. 

FLASHY. Wet, watery. Synonymous, or nearly so, 
with splashi/. Way has a long note on this word in 
Prompt. Pare. p. 403. 

As on witli plathy step, and clouted sboon, 
He roves bstf indolent and self employed, 
To lob the little birds 
Of hips and pendant ham. 

Clikb's Rural Muse, p. 2S. 
And wan-hued Isdf'Smacks, that love to spring 
'Side the iwamp margin of some pltahy pond. 

Cube's Village Minstrel, vol. u. p. 133. 

PLATE- RAND. The flat ribs of beef. See Rakd. 

PLATTER, A shallow dish, little deeper than a plate, 
without any rim or return at the edge, generally made 
of coarse eariJienware. As this culinary vessel is so 
difierently described in the dictionaries, it seems intltled 
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to inaertion here; though, perhaps, it may not be con- 
sidered dialectical. Broken pieces of all kiada of 
earthenware are also called platters. 

PLAT-PLANCHIONS. Broken pieces of crockery, leed 
by female children for decorating their play-honsea. 
Corresponding to Boodka in Brockett's Glossary. 

PLAZEN. Places. The A.-Sason plural. 

J.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

PLEACHY. MeOow, powdery. Jamieson gives " Plecht, 
to bleach." Can this haye any couuectioa 'nitb our 
word? 



Small bits of haj, 
Plucked from the old propt hajstaok'B pleachx/ brow. 

Ibid. p. 17. 

PLEZZEEIN. Partaking of pleasure, holiday making. 
" Our folks are gone a planeria." 
c.c. 

PLIM. To swell, to thrive, to plump; of which last word 
it is probably a corruption. In steeping rice, it is often 
said, " It is good rice, it plims so well." I believe this 
term is confined to the southern side of the county. It 
is noticed by Grose, as peculiar to the Exmore Dialect; 
but it is inserted in the Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Devonshire Glossaries. 

He flnt discovered himself to be out of his wits by getting 
together and boiling a great number of groata, with a design, as 
he said, to make them^^tni, i.e. grow tliicker. 

Locke, On Lowering Interest. (Rich&rdwn.) 

PLOP. To go off suddenly, and hastily; synoTiymous 
with pop. I have no authority for this word excepting 
the annexed quotations from our local poet, lyaX "1 am 
informed the word is current in Derbyshire. 
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Here rnoa the bnmk which I have duum'd and atopt 

With clioking soda, and water-weeds, aod etonfe, 
And watch 'd with jo; till bursting off it phpl. 
In nubing giuhea of wild murmuring graant. 

Clibe's Village Minetrel, vol. ii. p. 16. 
The plopping gun's sharp, momentaij shock, 
Which Echo bustles from her cave — to mock. 

Cure's Shep. Cal. p. Si. 

PLOUGH. " To plough with, the heifer." To try to 

wonn out the husband's secret, through the medium of 

the wife, A singular phrase, of scriptural origiu. See 

Judges, xiv. 18. 

PLOUGH. The rustic's name for the constellatiou Ursa 

Major, or the Great Bear. 
PLOUGH MONDAY, or PLOUGH-WITCH MONDAY. 
The first Monday after Twelfthday; originally the day 
on which the husbandmen resumed their labours after 
the Christmas festivities. The custom is supposed to 
derive its origin from the ancient Feast of Fooles. It is 
still kept as the ploughboy's holiday in many of our 
villages, but with much less ceremony every year than 
the preceding ; and it is now little more than a pretext 
for soliciting money, by some rude rustics in motley 
attire, unaccompanied by the plough. In the northern 
and eastern parts of the county it is more noticed than 
in the neighbourhood of Northampton. The pageant 
varies in different places, sometimes .five persons precede 
the plough, which is drawn by a number of boys with 
their faces blackened and eeddled. Formerly, when the 
pageant was of a more important character than now, 
the plough was drawn by oxen decorat^ with ribbons. 
The one who walks first in the procession is styled the 
Master, and is grotesquely attired, having on a large 
wig; two are gaily bedizened in women's clothes; and 
two others have laJ^ hunches on their backs, on which 
are eeired the knave of hearts ; these two are called Red 
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Jacks, or Fools. Each of tbe five carries a besom, aai 
one of them a box, which he rattles assiduously among 
the spectators, to obtain their donations, which are spent 
at night in conviviality and joUificatiou. In some 
instances they plough up the soil in front of the houses 
of such persona as refuse their contributions. Before 
the inclosure of open fields, there was another custom in 
coimection with this day. When the ploughman re- 
turned from his labours in the evening, the servant maid 
used to meet him with a jng of toast and ale ; and if he 
could succeed in throwing his plough hatchet into the 
house before she reached the door, he was entitled to a 
cock to throw at the next Shrove-tide, but if she was 
able to present him with the toast and ale first, then she 
gained the cock. Tusser notices a somewhat similar 
practice in the following couplet. 

It ploughman get hatchet or whip to the akreen, 
Maids loseth their cock, if no vaiei be seen. 
PLOUGH WITCHES. The rustics who personate the 
different characters that accompany the plough, on 
Plough Monday. 
PLOUGH WITCHING. Going about to the neighbouring 

villages on Plough Monday; which see. 
PLOWDING. Wading and splashing through thick and 
thin. 

G. B.N.C. H.P. 

PLUCK. Courage, spirit. A coward is said to have " no 
pluck in him." In allusion to the vital orgMis, ■which 
form what is called the plwik of a slaughtered «.niTnal ; 
and this term is no doubt derived from the force ■with 
which it is extracted or plucked from the animal by the 
butcher. 

PLUCK A CROW. See Ckow. 

PLUCK-PASTY. A country substitute for mince-pie; 
made of the pluck of a pig, with the exception of the 
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liver, chopped up with apples, and mixed with 
sugar, spice, and wine. This rural dainty more com- 
monly obtains the name of Sweet Pie. 
FLUFFED. Swollen, bloated, puffy. An epenthesis of 
puffed. 

F.D, E.L. HJk.D. 

PLUM, or PLUMB. Even, exactly square, or upright. 
" This work stands plum." 



PLUM-PUDDING. The name of a game at marbliis, 
played thus. Of two or more boys, each puts an equal 
nmnber of marbles in a row close together; a mark is 
made at some little distance, called tau); the distance is 
varied according to the number of marblea in a row. 
The first boy bosses at the row, in such a way as to pitcli 
just on the maj-blea, and so strike as many as he can out 
of the line ; all that he strikes out he takes ; the rest art! 
put close together again, and the other players take their 
tuma in the same manner, till aU the marbles are struck 
out of the line, when they all stake afresh, and the game 
begins again. 
PLUMP. Exact, direct. " The wind is plump east." '■ I 
met luia plump in the face." 

H.A.D. 

2. To speak out piMidy and promptly. " He pbtmpt it 
out." Analcgous to " bolting it out."' 

3. A mode of shooting at marbles, by raising the hand, so 
that the marble does not touch the ground until it 
reaches the object of its aim. 

PLUNGE. A strait, a difficulty. " I was put to a 
pluTige." 

For be that bloMly rum, may light amoDg the breeis. 
And so be put iota his plunge, wliere danger least appears. 

Uncertsine Anctors. The LaTerdredclinglu 
moTB his sute, &G. (lUcliardson.} 
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Idlt. What pltingt) he pata me to ! 

"The Puritan,"!. 6. 
H.AJ>. 

POACH. To impresB moai, yielding, pasture-land with 
the feet of cattle. Jamieson giree this word as au 
adjective, and explains it ; " Apt to be turned up, or 
trampled into holes by the feet ; applied to the sward of 
land." Cotgrave has " Pocke. Poched; thrust or digged 
out with the fingers," to which, I presume, our word 
may be referred. See Poulch. 

H.A.D. 

POCKET. " To podxl an affront." To put up with a 

grievance, inertead of resenting it. 
PODDLE. To walk with totterii^ and unatable step, aa 

a child. Cognat« with toddle. Jamieson has " Pod, to 

walk with short 8t«ps." 

The ruddy child nnraed in the lap of oore. 
In loil^i rude strife to do its little share, 
Beside its mother poddla o'er the land, 
Sunburnt, and stooping with a iraiy hand; 
Pioking Hs tin; glean of corn or vheat, 
While oraokling stubble* wound its little feet. 

Cl«b.b's Shep. Cat. p. 69. 

PODDLING. Walking with short, tottering stepa. 
But happier still in Sabbath walks he feels, 
With love's sweet pledges jiodfin; at hia heels. 

Cube's Village Minstrel, ml. ii. p. I07. 
PODDOCK, or PUDDOCK. A frog. See Paddock. 
PODGE. To mend, or patch clothes clumsily. A Worfi 
in general use, though I have not met with it elsewliere. 
POD THISTLE. The broad-leaved thistle. Cartitfua 

ncaulis. 
POINT. The principal business. " That's coming to tte 



POINT. " To stretch apotni." To tise great exertion, in 
order to accomplish some particular purpose. 
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POKE. To project the head, to stoop in walking. " Hold 
up your head, how you poke ! " 



2. To push, to thrust. " Poke the fire." " A stick was 
folud into the hole, and they poked out tlie tost shilliog." 

H.P. H.A.D. 

3. A bag. A.-Sax pocca. " To buy a pig in a, poke," is 
a common proverbial phrase, need when any one pur- 
chases what he has not seen or examined. 

EJf.C. a. M.S. B.N.C. C.C. H.H. FJI.A. H.H. T.O. 
H.P. H^.D. 

POKER AND TONGS. See Fattens, and Hammek 

AND Pincers. 
POKET. Miserably amall. " It's a poor little pokey 

place," is often said of a confined dwelling. 

POKING. A familiar term for a dull, stupid, retired 
residence. " What a poking place 1 " 

2. Prying about curiously, intermeddling with every 
body's business. " He's alwaya poking his nose into 
every hole and corner." " Poking about," is an ex- 
pression applied to a person slowly, but earnestly, 
searching for something. 
C.C." Poke." 

3. Feeling and groping in the dark. " I went poking 
along, for I couldn't see." 

Poting hsna, that lone their vxj. 

CuitE's Rural Life, p. 122. 
POLANT. A corruption of Polyanthus. 
POLLARD. Bran and mea! ground down together. jSs* 



C.C. H.A.D. 

POLLAED. A tadpole. Called also Poll-head, Polly 
WBiGGLE, PoT-ijDLE. In Suffolk and Norfolk, PoUy 
■wig'gle and Purwi^y. 
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POLLABD-COW. One without homB. 

H.A.D. 

POLL-HEAD. See Pollard. 

POLL-PAKROTS' BILLS, or BEAKS. The fossil shells 

known by geologists as Onfpkmce. Sometimes they are 

simply callecl birds bills. 
POLLYWEIGGLE. See Pollaed. 
POLT. A hard driving blow. Forby says, perhaps, from 

the A.-Sax. pol, hasta. 

F.E.A. A.W. H.P. 

POLTING-IRON. See Piling-ikon. 

POMMEL- The ends which project at the back of a cart. 

Ttpe-ehds is another name for the same. 
PONEY. " Riding the Foneff." An artizan's phrase for 

receiving money in advance, for work not completed; 

" reckoning before hand," as it is called. 
POOMER. Anything very large. 

B.H.C. H.A.D. 

POOR-LAND-DAISEY. The ox-eye. Chrysanthemum 



POOR MAN'S WEATHER GLASS. The common 
pimpernel. Anagallts arvensis. 

POOTY, or POOTY-SHELL. The girdled snail sbeU. 
Heliic nenwralis. Inserted in IlaUiwell as a North- 
amptonshire word : 1 give it on the authority of Clare, 
who ftirnishea various illustrations, one of whicli is 
already quoted, under Coggek. 

Sequestered nature was hta hearts delight; 
Him would she lead thro' wood &nd lonely pbiD, 
Seanjhing the pooly from th« mih; dyke. 

Clare's Village Hinatral, tdI. i. p. 10. 
Buib, dj-Iie, or wood, where punted pooliei lay. 

Ibid, p. 189. 
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POPPET, An espresBion of endearment to an infant. 
"Ton pretty little poppei!" Minshew gives, " Puppet, 
or pojjpef-like a ehilde." 

Thil wu a popit in amiB to embisoe. 

CmucEB's Prol. to Sir Tbopu- 
H.S. F.E.A. C,C. L.E. H.P. H.AJO. 

POPPING-HOLE. A smaU bump or swelling on the 
head, produced by a blow or fall; derived from ^e 
succeeding word, with a very inappropriate adjunct. 

POPPY. Soft, tender, leaving an impress after pressure', 
applied to a soft swelling or tumoiir. A term probably 
Bu^^ested from the sudden rise after indentation: "the 
flesh pnpa up ^ain." 

POEKER or POEKET. A young hog scalded; fattened 
for the purpose of eating fresh, or " green," as it is 
termed. The latt«r naroe obtains in Leicestershire. 



PORRIDGE. " Save your breath to cool your porridge:" 
1. e. don't waste your words in unnecessary advice or 
defence. A hackneyed phrase. 

PORRINGER. A small black or brown coarse earthen 
pot, with a loop handle. 

H.H. H.A.D. 

PORTMANTLE. A portmanteau. This apparent vul- 
garism is well authorised. Moor remarks, " I find, 
unexpectedly, that we have some authority for our pro- 
nunciation in an old anonymous dictionary. Portmantle^ 
a doke-bag." It is also sanctioned by the following 
quotation: — 

The savanr of this flesh brought ■ wolf to him, that carried 
awaj the fleeh and the partnumile it wu wrapt in. 

Sir Tho. Nobth's Plutarch, fal. 806, Dion. 



POSER. A puzzler. " That's a poaer." 
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m J ponet up, 



e by one; 



POSEY. A rustic n 

Op this Bsme buik I 
And cull'd the em 
The cowslipa still entice me down to b 

But all the feelings they inspired are gone. 

Clabe's YilUge MiDitrel, toI. ii. p. 13. 
Ill wander down the ri'er way, 
t And wild-Bower poiiet make. 

Clakb'b MS. Poeou. 
M.S. B.N.C. T.a. 

POSH or P088. To dash Tiolently in the water, « 
soum. 

ihatpoiitd to and fro, 

All sterelew within a bote am I. 

Chadceb, Troil. and Crea. b, 1. 



POSSE. A cluster of persons gathered together. " What 
a po3s^ of them." Doubtless referable to the Sheriff's 



,p. H.A.D. 

' Postfi. All these ancient plurals are sti 

I in nse in the rural districts. Pegge, in h; 

. Anecdotes of the English Language, ot 

I serres, " As to posteses and ghostesis, &i 

^ they are heedless pleonasms." 

T be two poiiii ahoke, and made hem fall. 

Chidceb's Hoake'i Tale, 



POSES. 
POSEN. 
POSTIS. 
POSTISES. 



Q.&F." PoStisis.' 

POSSESSIONING. 
Holy Thursday i 



Going in triennial procession on 
perambulate a parish, and beat the 



boundaries, for the purpose of marking and retainii^ 



possetSKnt : 



hence the 



The parocMd authorities 



e accompanied by other inhabitants, and a number of 
boys, to whom it is customary to distribute bune, &c. in 
order to impress it upon the memory, should the bound- 
aries at any future period be disputed. 

Q.&P. 
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POSTISES. Posts. See Poses. 

POSTS. The beds of stone between the Gulf-JOWts in a 

quarry. SjnonTinous with Bench, which see. 
POT-ALS or ALLEYS. Variegated marbles made of 
earthenware. See Alleys. 

Various synonjrmes for the hooks sus- 
pended over a fire, for the purpose of 
POT-CLEPS. tanging pots and kettles upon. The 
POT-HOOKS. flrat t«rm is nearly obsolete with us: it 
POT-LINKS. t,ccurs in Bp. Rennet's Glossarial Col- 
POT-BACKS. lections, Lansd. MS. 1033, and is current 
in the North according to Grose and 
Brockett. 

o. B.N.C. H.P. 

POT-HOOKS AND HANGEES. The up and down 
strokes united of children learning to write : resembling 
a hook, such as is used for hanging pots upon. 



POT-HOUSE. A low public-house. Florio authorises 
this low word, by rendering " &»r«o, a tipling-house, 
a pot-house." 

POT-LADLE. See Pollards. 

F.E.A. H.AJ). 

POT-LINK. See Pot-cleps. 

POT-LUCK. "To take pot-luck," To share a ftmily 
dinner, whatever it may be. " Will you stay and take 
pot-ludc with US ?" 

B.N.c.2nd ed. c.c. h.a.d. 
POT-RACKS. See Pot-clef9. 
POT-WABBLER. A housekeeper. 

H.A.D." Pot-boiler." 
POTICAEY. An apothecary, an arcliMsm.as thefoUow- 
, ing quotations testify ; — 
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Forth he goth, ne longer void he tarry, 
Into tlie town unto ■ potieaTy. 

CsiucEa^B PsrdoDsr's Tale. 
Maj not a polycart/ come in by stelth ? 

O.P. The Foar P'>. (Toone.) 
This reaaayt ifl bought af no jtotieartfe, 

Lttoitb. 
B.N.C. J.S.B^d. F.E.A. PJ>. H.A.D. 

POTHEE. Dust. "What a pother you're matmgl" is 
oAea eaid to a servant who sweeps a room heedkaaly 
and raisea a dust. 

And gloasj greea irj 

Round tbe oak bale drat. 
Thai polhtri Dp Btiiy, 

When boya climb the crow's nest. 

Clibe's M8. Poems. 

2. Squabble, baatle. " They're making such a pother 
aver dividing their money." 

3. To puff. When a person is over-heated with walking 
bastily, or with auy great exertion, " He goes pothering 
along." 

POTHEKY. Hot, close, mugot. " A pothay day." 

H.s. B.P." Pnthery." h.a.d. 
POTTEE. To pry into other persons' concerns, to go 
rummaging about. 

C.C. F.E.A. H.P. HJI.D. 

2. To go about anything in a slow, awkward manner; 
working, but making little progress. 

POTTEEED. Disturbed, perplexed; inconveniently op- 
pressed with clothes or other things ; crowded, over- 
burthened. 'Tm^ierMi to pieces," " We're pottered 
up." 
w.c.app. 

POTTEEING. Walking with the feebleness of old age, 
shuffling slowly along. A horse is said to go pottering 
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along, when hts feet are tender and he does not lift them 
up properly. 

In cnld November'* daj, so bleak and ban, 
When, (hj life's dwindled thread worn neailj thro', 

With lingMng, yoB'n'nj pace, and head bleaeh'd bare, 
Tbou, like an old man, bidd'st the world adieu. 

Clare's Yillage Minstrel, vol. ii. p. 193. 

POUCH. To paunch an animal, particularly a deer. 

POUCHY. Sullen, sulky. 

POULCH. To piiah, to thrust. "Poukh the fish out of 
the hole." " Poulch the clothes down," a washerwoman 
would say, when they are boiling faat in the copper. 
This word appears to be peculiar to us ; Todd and 
Halliwell giye Potch in a similar sense, and Todd ob- 
serves it is used in the Midland Counties for a rough, 
violent push, but I never heard it so applied. 

Puli out mj heart! ! poaek not out mine eyes. 

Siltester's Du Bsrtas, p. 236. 
And with their fingers pocked out his ejes. 

Ibid. p. 332. 
POUXCHEB. A poacher. Inserted in Halliwell as a 

Northamptonshire word. 
POULCHING. Poaching, taking game secretly. "He 

goes poulching about." 
POULT. A blow, a thump; generally on the head with 
the clenched fist. " I gave him a good povlt on the 
head for hia pains." 

U.S. F.E.A." Polt." A.W," Powlte." HJ*. H.A.D. 

POUNDEN or PUNDEN. To pound, to pun. " Pounden 
it well," " I want the saltpetre punden, if you please," 

POWER. A large ntmiber or quantity. . " A power of 
money." " A power of people." " The rain will do a 
pmoer of good," 

Aim. . , . pia;, what other compaDj have jon in town ? 
Bon. A power of fine ladies; and then we have French offlceis. 
Fib^dhar's Beaux-Stralagem, i. 1. 
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POZ. An abbreviation of positive. " I won't do it; that's 
pos," A vulgar colloquial expression, common amongst 
tJie old dramatists. 
PRANKED. Dressed out, adorned. The subjoined illus- 
trations from our local poet are my authority for the use 
of this word, 

And me, poor lowlj niaid, 

Hoat goddas-like jiranlr'iJ up. 

Winter'* T»1b, it, 3, 
And langhing joy, with wild floweri pratit'd and crown'd. 
CLiOs't Barid Uuse, p. T. 

Kii^ cannot wew 

Robee prankt with bait (bs aplendonr of a flower. 

Ibid. p. 170. 
PKESENCE. Aspect, personal appearance. " She has a 
fine presence." " What a pretence she has I" 

F.E.A. H.A.D. H,P, 

PEEZZY, Preaently. " Tm coming prezzy." 
PKIAL or PRIOR. Three cards of a sort: a corruptioa 
c^ pmr-royal. 

PEICK. To trace the footsteps of a rabbit. The Craven 
Glosaarist applies the term to a hare, but it is probably 
used in reference to both. 
c.c. 
PRICKERS. Forked wooden pegs, used to fastea the 

gable-poles in thatching. Called also Splats. . 

PRICKINGS. The footsteps of a rabbit 
PRICKET. A buck in his second year. 

I iront to rauDge amid the magic thicket. 

And gather nuttefl to mab my Cbriatmaa game ; 
And joyed oft to chaee the trembling jincixt. 
Or hnnt the liartleas bore till ehe were tame. 

Spbnbeb's Shep. Cal. 
Tbe prsisefal princees pierc'd and prick'd a pret^ pleasing ^rtcl«t. 
LoTe'n L, Lo«t, iv. 2. 
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PRICK-HEDGE. See Prick-hickle. 

PEICKLE. A basket of wicker work, oaed among 
fruiterera; originally made of briars, whence the name; 
now nearly obsolete in this application, but tranBferred ' 
to the agricultural chaff basket made of peeled osiers, 

Raio roses still, 

Ufltilt the Ust be dropt; then bence and fill 
Your fragisot pricLla for a second shower. 

Ben Johson. " Masque of Pan." 

PRICK-NICKLE. A dry hedge of thorns, set to protect 
a newly planted fence. Prick-hedge, Foot-head, Foot- 
set and Stdup are all aynonymes. 

PRICKT. Tart, sharp; said of liquids having a tendency 



PRIDE. " Put your pride in your pocket," i. e. submit 
patiently to what you fancy may be considered a degra- 
dation. 

PRIG. To steal. To prigge is " to filch," in Minahew. 

PRIG, An old coxcomb. 

H.A.D. 

PRIGGISH. Vain, conceited, coxcombical. 

B.M.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

PRIMED. Exhilarated with liquor, intoxicated. 

C.C. H.P. HjI D. 

PRIMED. Ready for action or business. " He's gone off 
ftili primed; " a metaphorical sense. 

B.H.C, 

PRINOIPAL. A builder's term for the beam and couples 
of a house, mortised together, the beam resting on the 
wall-plate. 
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PRINT, The privet. Ligastrum valgare. " J^nt hedges." 
Clare says, " We call it nowt elae wi' uz." Halliwell 
has "Prim-Print;" and Florio, in his explanation of 
Olovtlla, says " the privet, a prime jmrei bush." 

PRINT. " In print," in nice and exact order, particularly 
iit^at and clean; applied to both persons and things. 
" She's always in print, and so is her house." 

'Ti» Buch a picked fellow, not a liaire 

AboQt his whole bulk but it Btande in prinl. 

O. P. AUPoolei. (160S.) 
F.E.A. PJ). H.P. H.A.D. 

PRISE. To force any thing open by means of a lever, as 
the lid of a chest or a door: to raise any thing that 
requires puechase. " Prise it up." 

Tbere standa yonder a chest, from whiob the lid has been 

Pirate, vol. i. p. 181. 
C.C. F.E.A. H.S. T.a. H.P. 

PKITCUEL. A strong and sharp-pointed iron instru- 
ment, used for various purposes. 
F.E.A." Pritch." H.P. H.A.D. 

PBITTLE-PRATTLE. A reduplicative word, expressive 
of the innocent chattering of children. Florio renders 
" Cianfrogna, ffbnsh, prittle prattle," &c. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

PKO0GER. " A Tom Prodger's job ; " a clumsy piece of 
work is so called: doubtless in remembrance of some 
individual of that name, whose local celebrity as an 
awkward inefficient workman has been traditionally 
extendeji to the present day. 

FROG. Provision, food; also small savings, a hoard of 
any kind. " He's got a fine prog of money somewhere." 

F^.A. H.F. H.A.D. 

2. A short pointed stick, 

3, To prick; to poke into holes and comers, 
famishes illustrations of this word in both senses 
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And with hii hook progg'd bales sbont the ground. 

Curb's Shep. CbI. p. 1S5. 
Oc prog the hoiiB'd hue tram ths cotter's wsll. 

CuBB'S Tillage HinstrBl, vol. ii. p. 82. 
B.N.C. F.E.A. H.A.D. 

PROG-BOX. A Bchool-boy'B receptacle for his cake, &c. 
PROGGLE. A goad. 

E.L. 

PEOGGLING. Prickling; poking, stirring up. 
And now the ewulh; sjbil kneele reoliu'd, 

With proggling stick she still renews Che blue, 
Forcing bright sparifS to twinkle ^m the flaze. 

CLiBB-s Rural Life, p. 197. (1820.) 

PROKE. To poke or stir the fire. 

PROKEE. A poker. Used both in Scotland and in Ire- 
land, according to Nares and Jamieaon. 

H.9. 

PROMISCUOUSLY. Casually, accidentaUy. " I called 
at his house quite promiacuously." 



PROMISES. " Promises, like pie crust, are made to be 
broken." A proverbial and perhaps exaggerated com- 
parison, expressive of the ease and frequency with which 
promises are made and violated, 
c.c. 

PRONG. The point or tine of a fork ; the two tinea are 
called the /orfc-pronj/s, not the fork itself, as given by 
Bp. Kennett, Todd, and others. We also apply the 
term to the forked roots of a tree, and to the fangs of a 
tooth; in these two latter senses it is synonymous witl» 

H.A.D. 

PROOF. Virtue, strength; applied to the provender of 
cattle. " The hay is bad, there is no proof in it." 
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PEOP. To aid, to assist. "He's expected to fail, but 
bis fiiends will prop him up a little longer, if thej can.'' 

H.A.D. 

PROPER. Very, thorough, complete; not bo much the 
real meaning of the word, as a peculiax mode of ap- 
plying it colloquially. " He's a proper bad un, and has 
got a proper licking." It is applied adverbially in the 
eame manner; a person when over fatigaed will exclaim, 
" Well I am properly tired." " He's proper close," i. e. 
very mean and niggardly. 

PROPPING. A custom, when a marriage in any way 
remarkable occurs, of placing pieces of timber or poles 
roimd the house and against the door of the newly 
married couple. An action, in connection with this 
curious practice, was tried at NortLampton Assizes, in 
1842. At the marri^e of a gentleman at Bugbrook, 
some of the villagers propped his house ; and he, being 
annoyed at the proceedings, fired from a window and 
wounded the plaintiff; since which time, the practice 
has been discontinued in that village, but is partially 
observed in some otters. 

PBOTEE. A poker. 

PEOUD-TAILOR. The goldfinch. Frwgilla cardmlis. 
(Linn.) This name seems current in the Midland 
coontiea; and extends into Shropshire; according to 
Hartshome caUed also Red Cap. 

G. H.S. £.L. H.P. B.A.D. 

PROVE. The verbal form of proof: a butcher is often 
asked, by a grazier, " How did that beast prove ? " i. e. 
did he turn out well, was he fat? In making a cake, 
if it rises well, " it proves well." A baker will often 
say " It is good yeast, it proves so well." The former 
sense is given by Forby; the latter I believe is pecuhar 

FJi.A. 
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PROWLING. Synonymous with PiCKDto. Palsgrave has 
" I prolle, I go here and there to seek a thing." 

PROXY. Frolicaome, Bkittish. Restricted to a horse that 
is playfiil, from rest and good feeding; it implies more 
than " frisky," but leas than " reaOTe." Thia word is in 
such univerBal use with us, that I did not suspect its 
strictly limited circulation till I had aearched in vain 
for it in print, or for ao acquaintance with it amongst 
the residents in other counties. It may probably be a 
corruption ofpranksy. 

PUBLIC. A public house, an ale-house. " Our Jim's a 
wild chap, he's allus at the ptdiUc." 



PUCKEE. Bustle, perplexity; so confused as not to 
know what to do. " I'm in a, terrible packer." 

M.S. B.N.C. C.C. P.D. H.P. H.AJ). 

PUCKERED. Perplexed, confiised, flustered. " I had 
such a world of things to do, I was packer'd to death." 

2. If, ia sewing a seam, one side of the ^cloth is held 
more loosely than the other, and consequently becomes 
of an unequal length, it is said to be puckered. 

PUDDER. Bustle, squabble.. Another form of Pother. 

Ydq ne«d not keep such t.ptidder about eating bin wards; jau 
■ee he bas alread; eaUa 'em for ;ou. 

Dbiden's Wild Gtallflot, i. 3. 
PUDDING-BAG. The long-tailed titmouse. See Bao, 
for the various other names of this curious little bird. 
Moor and Halliwell ^\e pudding-poke for the same bird. 
PUDDING-HEADED. Stupid, thick-headed. 

PUDDING-PIE. A piece of meat placed in the middle of 
a batter, and baked in a deep dish. Another name for a 
ToAi>-iN-A-HOLE ; a savoury but homely dish. 

A Iflwjer'g olerk, or an looa s Court QeDtteman, thai bath been 
fed witb &lse Latio and pvddinff-jiie, coatemD you. 

Ranwjlph'S Ariatippiu. 
a. F.E.A. H.P. 3Jl.1>. 
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PUDDING-TIME. Dinner-time. " YouVe hit pudding- 
time weU," is a common saiutation to any one who pops 
IK accidentally to dinner, whether a pudding forms part 
of the repast^or not. 

H.4.D. 

PUDDLE. Thick, dirty, stagnant water. " As thick aa 
puddle," is a common comparison. Small pools of 
water standing in the uneven pitchuig in the streets, 
after rain, are commonly caRed puddles. 

Of muddier water that like pvddU stanke. 

Fai'tie Queene, b. It. o. G. 
U.S. 

2. A person who is very slow, or very inefficient at any 
kind of work. " He's a poor puddle." 

3. To poke, to push, to stir; generally with a stick. 
"What are you puddling in that hole for? " " Why do 
you puddle the fire so." 

PUDDLING. This word has so many colloquial applica- 
tions, that it scarcely admits of any specific meaning, and 
is best esplained by examples of its varied use. A 
person, who lives in a house below his means, is said to 
live in " a poor little puddling place." One who does 
more business than he has accommodation for, " does 
business in s puddling way." A person who does not 
pay attention to external comfort or appearance at 
table, " lives in a puddling way; " and any one who is 
alow in action " goes puddling about." 

PUDDOCK. This name is applied indiaeriminately to the 
fan-tail kite or buzzard, Falco buteo, (Linn.) and the 
fork'd-tail kite, Fako miltms. (Linn.) It is, doubtless, 
a variation of putlock, the common name given by 
Berwick for the buzzard. Shakspere refers to one of 
iheae birds in the following passage: — 

I choae an eagle, 
And did avoid ap^Uock. 

Cfmbelioe, i. 2. 
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Collier remarks that " A puttcck is a hawk of a de- 
generate worthleaB breed;" and, as neither of these 
birds were of any use in falconry, they might in that 
sense be termed worthless; while the eagle, on the con- 
trary, is one of the birds assigned in that noble sport to 
an emperor. 

Slow o'er tbe vaoi thepvddod: laUt; 
And mounirul, aa the storms arue, 
Hia feeble note of sorrow waiis 
To the unpitying, frowniog skies. 

Clibe's VilUga MinBtrel, voi, i. p. S6. 
Or shrill; noiie otptiddock'i feeble wul, 
As in slow circlet o'er the wooiii Ihej eiul. 

Ibid. Shep. CaL p. 87. 

PUDDY. Short, thick-set: identical with punchy, but in 

less frequent use. 
PUDGE or PODGE. The diminutive of pdddle. 

While countless swuros of dsocing gnUs 
£»ch water pudge Burroun J. 

Clare's Rural Lite, p. 31. 
Tbe bonte-road stood in pvdffUj 
And the path was hardi; dry. 

Clake's MS. Poeois. 
PUDGELL, Synonymous with Gudgell, which see. 
PUDGY. Short' and sturdy. " What a pudgff little man." 
The same as puddy and punchy. " Pluggy " is correla- 
tive in Forby, and "Pudget" in Jamieson. 
2. Muddy. 

And litter'd straw on all the piidjjy sloughs, 
About the hovel where she milk'd her cows. 

Curb's Shep. Cat. p. 1G2. 
PUFFS. Small pasties, made by laying some preserve on 
one half of an oblong piece of paste, and folding the 
other half over till the edges meet. A name given to 
them probably from being generally made of puff paste. 
PUFF AND DART. A game, played by puffing or 
blowing ft dart through a long narrow tube, aiming to 
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strike the nambers painted on a circular board hung 
against a wall; the various figures are arranged like 
those on the face of a clock, and he who stfikea the 
three highest numbers wins the game, which is played 
by two or more persons. 

PUFFY. Light, spongy; yielding to pressure. 

PUGGENS. The husks of barley. WTien the chaff or 
husks adhere to the com afler threshing, they are called 
HowKS. The term in Warwickshire, according to HaUi- 
well, is applied to refuse wheat. 

PUGS. The integument or chaff of small seeds, turnip, 
candy-tuft, &c. ^ 

2. Squirrels. Foxes are also so called. 

FUGGY. Damp, dirty; arising from gentle perspiration. 
" What pag^ hands you've got!" " How puggy you've 
made your work !" A warm, moist atmosphere is called 
" a pii^gy day," analogous to muoot. Halliwell gives, 
" Pug, to sweat," as current in Warwickshire. 



PULCHRES. A metathesis of sepulchre. In veiy gene- 
ral use in Northampton by the common people, when 
speaking of St. Sepulchre's church. Halliwell cites 
several ancient examples of this vitiation ; to which may 
be added the following : — 

You capnot aee S(. Pvlchn'i ateeple jel. 

Ben. JonsoN. The Devil is an Asa, t. 8. 
PULING. Whimpering, whining, crying ; applied to 
cliildren: Shakspere does not so restrict it. 

To ^eak pidiii^ like a beggnr. 

Two Gen. of Verona, ii. 1. 
Leava UiiH bint puling^ and lamentaa 1 do, 

Coriolantu, iv. 2. 
O.&P. H.H. B.F. H.A.D. 

PUXiI^BACK. Hindrance, obstruction. " He has had 

so Tuvaj puU-backs, he could not get on:" leferring to 
ei^er business or health. 
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PULL-TO-PIECES. To injure, to Blander, to defame 
the character of a person. 

PULLY-HAWLY. Rough, rade play. " I ^^ ^^^ 
such pviiy-kawiy work," is often said by those who re- 
luctantly join in romping sport. 

H.A.D. 

PUMMEL. To chastise with the fist: one amongst many 
other pugnacious Tulgarisnts ; this, however, ss an 
archaism, as the subjoined quotations testify. " I jw*"' 
] beate one aboute the ears." Palsgrave. 



' U.S. B.N.C. H.A.D. 

PUSIP. To elicit information ; to endeavour to worm out 
secrets. 

VW pjtjnp my dad. 

RiBDOLPH's Muse's Jjooking Qiaffi. 

he prelendi to be senimt to the other; we'll call liu" 

out, axtdpuvip bim a little. 

Fi.miiBAB,'a BeaDx Stratagem, ii. % 
I thank Hearea I never pmapC for a lie ia all mv life yet. 

Dbtden's MaJden Qneea, ii. 1. 
H.P. 

PUN. A slow, inactive person; often applied to female 

servants. " She's a ■poor pun." 
2. To potind, to beat in a mortar. Sax. punian. " P«n 

the potted beef well." Steevens, in commenting on this 

Shaksperian word, instances its occurrence in Holland's 

translation of Pliny's Natural History. 

He would pun tbee ioto shivers with tiis fist, as a sailor breaks 
a bisket. 

Tioil. and Crem. U. 1. 



PUNCH. A hard thrust with the fist: not to jog -witli 
the elbow, as Jamieson gives it; nor to strike 'with the 
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kel, as in Brockett; nor to kick, as in the Northern 
Gloasaries. " I puncke. Why pwnchest thou me with 
thy fyste in this facyon ?" (Palsgrave.) 

font to trot OD foot, and foale misused, 

Potfaeking iiib with the butt end of hia speare, 
In layne complaTning to be •» Bbimd. 

Fae'rie Queen, b. t. o. 2. 
U.S. H.H. B.M.C. C.C. HJ<. H.A.D. 

PUNCHY. The same as Puddt and PudOT. 
FUND. A pound. A.-8ax. pund. 



PONDER. A croBH-bar attached to the shafts of a cart, 
to keep the body in an horizontal position when loaded. 
When it is required to unload the cart, it ia commonly 
said, " unpunder the cart:" i. e. remove the bar, and allow 
the cart to fall backwards. 

PDNGELL. To poke, to push ; to take pains, to labour 

assiduonaly with httle progress. " Don't jwnye/i the fire 

so." "What a time you are ptinjjeWtn^ over your work 1" 

PDNGLED. Shrivelled, and tough, as winter fruit, over- 

kqpt but not rotten; also applied to shrivelled grain. 



P0NN1NG. Slow, dreamy, inoctiTe. "What are you 
panning about ?" " Don't stand punning there," is often 
said to any one who is listlessly maaiog, instead of 

PUNT or PUNTY. Neat, tight, tidy. 

PUNT. To push with force : to aid any one to rise by a 
push. A boy will often say, " Give me a pma up on 
this horse." To push with the head, as a calf does a 
cow. Nearly alHed to Bcuch and Punch. 

PURCHASE. Advantageous position for the application 
of ft level in moving heavy weights, or of any tool used 
in forcing open a door or removing an obstruction. 

C.C. 

VOL. n. H 
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PURELY. Well in health : nearl; synonymons with 
PEEBT, but used iadifierentlj', whether apeaUng of 
children or of adults; whereas feeet is rarely used 
except of young children. 



PUKL. A term in knitting. To purl is to bring the 
cotton from the back to the front of the knitting-pin, 
and knit the stitch before, instead of behind. In ribbed 
Etockinga every alternate rib is purled. 

F.E.A. H.P. BJi.V. 

PURE-APPLE. The cones of the Scotch fir. See Pie- 

PUREING. The noise a peg-top makes in its rapid gyra- 
tions. To a person who stands besitating, without 
knowing what he is going to do, I have heard it sud, 
" What do you stand purring there for ?" 

PURSES. Sparks which crack and separate as they fly 
out of the fire. 

PUSSY-CATS. The blossoms of the willow. 



PUT ABOUT. Perplexed, teased, worried, 

enced. "IVe been sadly jratoJout to-day." The same 

sense occurs in Jamieson. 

B.N.c.2nd. ed. c.c. l.b. t.o. e.l. h.a.d. 
PUT BY. To postpone, to defer, to turn from a purpose. 

" He'd 'a' done it, if he hadn't been jwf h/." 
PUT ON. To push forward ; to quicken the pace, to go 

with speed. " You'll be late if you don't put on." 

Jamieson says, " I have not observed this idiom in 

England." 
H.A.D. 

PUT TO. To close, to shut ; to connect together. " 2W 
to the door." " Put to the horses," i. e. harness them 
and put them to the carriage. 
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PCT UP, To bwt, to seek lodgiog or entertainment at 
Ml inn. " He puis up at the Goat." When well accom- 
modated, it is not unfrequentlj said, " I was very well 

2. To put aside, to store, to hoard. " IVe put up my 
money to help buy me a coat." Knight, in commenting 
on tie phrase, " puttest up " in Eomeo and Juliet, in- 
qnires, " Is to piU up used as to put aside?" With us it 

S. To rouse the spirit, to provoke, to offend. " She's put 
up in a minute if you contradict her." 

PUT UPON. To domineer over, to impose upon. " I'll 
not be put upon by her," 

PUT UP WITH. To make shift with. 

PUTE. 5« Pewit. 

PUTLOCK. The horizontrf bearing of a scafibld. Putlog 
in Hartsbome, and the Glossary of Architecture ; Kersey 
recognises our spelling, as does Randle Holmes. The 
email square holes left in the walls, particularly the 
towers of churches, are called jraffocfe-holes. 

PWOT. The dialectical pronunciation of pot. 

PYEING. A metathesis of pbting; inquisitive, imperii- 
nent cariosity ; endeavouring to sejireh out what another 
person wishes to conceal Always used in combination 
with peeping, as, "peeping andpyring about." " Peeping 
tmd pyrmg into every body's business." Pire occurs in 
Chaucer, and is explained in Urry's Glossary, " To peer 
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QUAG. A bog. 

The sldTs of cnnom ud crtililuh'd mode, 
With pack-hone ooDiUne; we keep the rmd. 
Crooked or itnight, thnagh piagt or tbornjr delk, 
Tine to the jingling of our luder'a belli. 

CowFBBi, Tiraciniiini. 
U.S. H.A.D. 

QUAGGY. Soft, tremulous from moisture; excluaivelj 
applied to boggy land. 

How the; , whose aif^t rack dreu; dreams engron. 

With their own viuODS oft astoaiab'd droop ; 

WbeD o'er the waleiy atrath, or qwtggg moH, 

Tlk^ see the gliding gfaosts onbodied troop. 

Collins, Od the SnpentitioDS of the Hi^klaodi. 
F.E.A. 

QUAEL. To turn, to curdle. " The weather is so hot, 
the milk won't boil without jwn'/mj." Butter when it 
is COMING, before it collects or gathers, is said to qaaxl. 
The Ai^lo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, has " QuaiUd, as mylke 
or other lyte, Coagalatus" Palsgrave gives, " I qaayle 
as mylk dothe, je qyailUbotte ; this mjlke is qu/iiled, 
eate none of it," The following curious iustances of 
the use of this word are given by Way, p. 418. " In 
Harl. MS. 5401, f. 192, the following direction is given, 
"For qaaUng of mylk: cast therto a letil floor, and 
Btyre it wele." In a collection of recipes in Sir Thonoas 
Phillipps's possession (MS, Heber, 8186), a caution 
occurs regarding the use of spices ; " A lessone, leme 
hit well: to all potage put all maner of spyces to the 
sethynge, safe gynger, for he will quayle the potage for 
certayne." 
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QUAIL. To fail, in all its modificatlona, to ftunt, to fall 
sick, to be afrftid. 

Whj trtjubleat thou ? doOt tlif oolonr bile ? 
Wh; eeenu tbj lie»rt for harrour Mi to gttaiU I 

Siltebteb's Da Bartu, p. ITS, ool. 2. 
.... Tet did be neier qv/iit, 
!f e baokwud ahriok. 

SpsmBR. FM'rie Qomd. 
a.&P. B.1I.C. R.A.D. 
QUAEER GRASS. The quaking grass, or totteh grass, 



QUALMY. See Cadmt. 

QUANDARY. A state of perplexity from' indeciaion. 
Skinner derives it from the French " ^'n din^ je." 
Brockett remarks, " The pronoun (nominative) nas 
often left out by old French writers, which would here 
make the derivation more accurate, ^'«n dirai f " This 
word is not particularly dialectical, but is introduced 
here to show that we adopt it as well as other 
localities. 

O.&P. U.S. B.K.C. C.C. H.H. P.D. 

QUARRY. A diamond or lozenge-shaped pane of glass, 
such as was used in old church windows. Called 
quarrel in some couatieB. 

U.S. W.G. H.F. 

2. A thin, smaU, square brick; cbielly used for pavii^ 
kitchen floors. The term is evidently derived from the 
French, " QuaTreau, a, square tile or brick fit to pave 
with." Cotgrave. 

B,8. 

QUARTER. To drive a carriage so as to prevent the 
wheels going into the rats. This word is in such 
Scleral use, that I did not consider it as provincial, till 
I sought in vua for it in the dictionaries. 
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QUASH. A pod or KID of yoang peas. Peaa are just on 
the gvath, when the pod begins to form. 

QUASHY, or SQUASHY. Wet, unsound, as applied to 
land ; pulpj, as over ripe fruit, or reiy joung peaa. 

QUAT. A snull pustule, a purulent pimple. An old word 
occurring amongst Bishop Percy's MS. NorthamptonEhire 
localisms, still in commoa use. Steerens notices the 
occurrence of this word in Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 
1609, and The Devil's Law Case, 1623. When the 
white head is accidentally mbbed off these troublesome 
little pimples they smart, and become akgbt, as it is 
termed ; hence Shatspere appropriately converts it into 
a personal epithet for Boderigo: 

1 hare mbb«d thii jimng jHai Blmoit to the quick, 

Aad bfl gTDWI ADgTJ, 

OlhoUo, T. 1. 
E.L."Quot." H.A.D. 

QUAWIKG. See Cawino. 

QUA WEENED, or QUOCKENED. Ahnoet choked. 

CO." Querkened." e.L. 
QUAWKING. The noise of crows croaking or cawing. 

And darker and darker it grew b^ degrees. 
And aroni Ibej flock'd jHawting to rot. 

CuoB^ Sural Muse, p. 145. (182«.) 
E'en rooi'd b; qnavitHg o( the flopping crawB. 

Cube's Yillage Hinstrel, lol. i. p. SI. 

QUEACH. Ground adjoining arable land, unploughabie, 

being overgrown with bushes or stubs. This word 

oconrs in Kersey, who defines it " A thick bushy plot 

of ground, a place full of shrubs or brambles." 

All ailTan copaea, apd the tailnanii 

Of tharoieat qaeacia, here and there doth roTe. 

Chiphin, Hjmne to Pan, fol. 129. (BiohardMm.) 
In the nonage of the world, mankind had no i 
than wood), grovea, and bushj qiuaeha. 

HowsLL, Londinop. SI 
H.3. F.E.A. B.F. H.A.D. 
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QUEAGHY. Wet, boggy land, that reqTiirea draining. 
Squb&ght, QUASHr, quAOOr, goooi, doddt, are all cor- 
relatives. Wares does not appear to be aware of the 
provincial usage of this word, but eeems only acquainted 
with our Bignification through the passages which he 
cites from Drayton ; and says that Hinahew expliuns it 
buthi/, &oin the preceding substantive. 

Comee from tb^ bogg; mokn and qtuachy /eni below. 

DBArroN, PoljolbioD, aoog i. 
Wben u the uinle'i weight, uid hammer'a dreadful! sound, 
Evra rsnt tha hollow woodi, and shook the qjttach^ gniimd. 

Ibid. s. IT, p. 26S. 

QUEEN ANNE'S NEEDLEWOKK. The pencil gera- 



QtlEEN CAKE. A smaU heart-shaped pound-cake. 

QUEEN'S PDJCUSHION. The flowers of the Guelder 
rose. Vtbamiim optdita. 

QUEER. Strange: hence a ^ptter tticJe is a strange, odd, 
eccentric old person. 

QUELPY. Eggy: from the taste of eggs predominating 
ia any condiment. Can this be from A.-Sax. ewellan, 
to kill or quell : metaphorically to kill or subdue the 
flavour of all other ingredients? I am indebted to a 
deceased friend for this word, who informed me she had 
often heard it in her youth, it was one of her good old 
&lher'a (Bishop Percy's) words. I have never met with 
it elsewhere, aad beheve it is quite obsolete. 

QUIBBLING. An attempt to deceive, a subtle evasion. 

H.AJ>. 

QUICK. Yonng hawthorn plants for mating live fences. 
An old-Ei^lish equivalent for alive, as opposed to dead, 
"The quick and the dead." A ^ptick hedge, or quickset 
hedge, is one made or tet with qtiick, in contradistinction 
to a dead hedge formed of dry wood. Qutot is some- 
times used Ibr the hedge itself, omitting the adjunct 
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with whicli it ought to he combined. A blackihoni 
hedge ia never called a qmck hedge, but a thorn hedge. 

lU. V.C. F.E.A. H.S. B.P. H.AJ). 

2. " To guiei a hedge," ii to plant it with quiek. 
QUIDDLE. To suck, u a child does its thumb. 
QUILT. To beat. " You'll get your jacket qyUted, young 

W.Capp. H.8> E.L. H.P. H.A.D. 

QTTINE-STONES. The large Btonea at the angle, ur 
comer, of a building. Properly Quoins or Qnoin-etones. 

J.S. H.S. H.P. 

QUIRK. To question any one, to draw him ont. 
QUIRKING. Quick turning ; a metaphorical use of the 
architectural t«rm. 

Aad bj tbe bun tide we mw manj ■ moiue 
(^niTtitig roDiid for the keraeli that Utler'd alKnt, 
Whore shook from the Btimw which the threahoF hurl'd ool. 
Clakb, Village HJiutiol, toI. ii. p. S3. 

QUIVER. To shiver, or shake with cold or fear. 

U.S. 

QUOD. Prison, confinement for an unruly person. "He's 
got into quod" or " They have put him in quod" 
Jamieson gives the word quAD, on the authority of the 
following quotation from Tarras's Poems, p. 97: — 
B; the caff he's led )iluig, 

Id quad ;on night. 
Though evidently unacquainted with its use, as he re- 
marks, " Thb would seem to signify, in prison, or in a 
bad state." 
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RABBIT-IT. A sort of demi-oath; a common exclama- 

M.3. C.C. ' B.S. H.P. 

RABBLE. To tali rapidly or oonfiisedly. 

Thni, lather Traiea, jou nuie tee m; reshnev to rablt out the 
MriptureB vithoal purpose, rime, or reason. 

Fox. HartTn, on. 16G5. 
B.M.C. C.C. 

RABBLEMENT. A mob; now in commoa use, thougb 
Dr. Johnson considered it obsolet*. 

Aud after ali the raakalt nwnj raOt 

Heaped tt^ether in rude rabbUmgal, 
To ne llie boe of tlut victorioni idbd. 

Spedseb. Faerie Queen, b. i. a. 12. 
And hoahM the hubbub of the raiblemtnl. 

Thokbon. Caatle of Inddenee, can. 2. 
The nitUmail hooted, and elapp'd their chopt bands, and threw 
up their iweat;; night-oapa. 

Jolini Conr, i. 2. 
O.&P. B.M^. H.P. H.A.D. 

RACE. The heart, liver, and lights of a calf. 

A.W. a.AJ>. 

RACE-HORSE. Same as Devil's Coach-horse : whieh 



RACE. To poor vine from a common block bottle into a 
decanter. We use the term whether there is any sedi- 
ment or not. 

It ie a DOmmon ptactjie to draw wine or beer from the leea 
(vhidl we call raeking), wherebj it will clarifie much the sooner. 
BicOM. Natural History, <ec. 305. 
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2. A thin cloud, probably from the A.-8ai. rec, vaponr. 
Glare's adoption of thia word, in the following passage, is 
mj chief authority for its use. 

The Tad ridea o'er (he ran like smoke avaj. 
And makea the bud appear the moon b; dsj, 

MS. PoeiD. 
Bat m we often see Oigainet some storm, 
A silence in the hearena, the racl atand etlU, 
The bold winda apeeehiesB, and the orb below 
Aa bulb u death. 

Hamlet, ii. 2. 
Which mora the olonda »boTe, whioh we rail the rati. 

U.S. B.H.C. B.A.D. 

BACK or EACKWAY. An obscure path or track made 

by deer through the thickest underwood in a forest. A 
narrow path, or opening cut through a. thicket for the 
use of the gamekeeper in shooting rabbits, is also called 



H.S. L.H. AM. E.A.D. 

BACK-CUTTING. Trimming up the over-growing un- 
derwood in the bye-paths used by gamekeepers in a 
wood. 

RACK AND MANGER. A phrase implying heedless 
estravi^ance. A metaphor from the stable, tantamount 
to filling both rack and manger at the same time. 

H.S. H.A.D. 

RACK AND BUIN, A person is said to be going to 
rack and ruin, who by reckless expenditure has brought 
himself into pecuniary difficulties. Buildings are said 
to be "falling to rack and ruin" when timely reparation 
has been neglected. 

H.H. H.F. H.A.D. 

RACK-UP. To give a horse the last feed, and make his 
bed for the night. " Have you rac&'d the horse up?" 
Sup-up is used in the same sense. 
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fiiCKELEES. A oorruption of Aoriculaa. 
RACKETING. Gioing idling about from one place to 

{mother in eearcL of pleasure. " They're never eaaj only 

when they're racketing about," 
RAFF or RAFFLE. Eefuee, rubbish ; worthless frag- 



A low fellow; ai 


1 idle vagabond. "He 


f^." 












AFFLING or 


RUFFLING. Idle, dissolute 



"ArajPira? 

fellow." 

B.N.C. F.E.A. 0.0. E.L. B.P. 

RAFFISH. Low, shackling, shabby. "He's a raffish- 
looking chap." 

RAG. A flat whetstone for a scythe. Evidently receiving 
the name from being made of the atone locally called 
Weldon rag. 

RAGGING. Abusive, scolding, mobbing. " He gave him 
a regular good raging" 

RAGS AND JAGS. Shreds and tatters. Worn-out 
clothes are termed rags and jags: this pleonastic expres- 
sion is well illustrated by the popular childish jingle — 
Hark! hark! the dogB do barkg 



RAGWEED. The ragwort. Seaedo Jacobm. 

HAINBOW-RIDGES. High-backed ridges of land. IJiis 
term, I am informed by old agriculturiBts, was very 
common in open-field time, when the ridges were thrown 
up in a curved or semi-circular form. The name is still 
jn«8erved in old greensward previously ploughed, where 
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tiu: ridges reUun thrar primilJTe Bhape. CotgraTeliaa 
"Xta/on, a fiurow;" Todd, "Sain, a ftirrow, or the 
lower part of a furrow in some parts of England;" and 
the Craven GloHsarist, " Sain, a ridge." From which 
contradictoTj definitions it is probable that fhe original 
term, rainbow-ridgu, has been abbreviated to rain, and 
applied in some places to the ridge itself, and in other 
places to theftuToio, irrespective of the form. 
RAINT DAY. " To lay up against a mint/ day," is to be 
provident, to make prudent provision against future vos- 
fortiine or change of circumstances. 

TIm liob bagume to bord nppe money for a myity day. 

Vnt. of Howb's H. of £ng. (Cmran Dialect.) 
C.C. B.A.D, 

RAISTY. Eanoid. See Keastt. 

RAKE. To reive or run about wildly, as children. 
" Baking about " is used by us in the same sense. It is 
also applied to dissolute young men. 

Now pan me to the bold beggar 
That Toiid o'er the bill. 

Robin Hood, i. 105. 
B.ii.o.2nd ed. f.e.a. e.l. h.f. b.a.d. 

RAKE AND SCRAPE. To collect every thing a person 
can lay his hands on for hie own advantage, to be over- 
grasping and avaricious. Forby has " Rape and scrape" 
and remarks that "Se^ is merely a variation of r^." 
Our phrase is unquestionably a metaphor most appro- 
■ priately borrowed fi-om the use of the rake and the scraper 
in collecting together loose and scattered fragments. 

RAKE-UP. To gather everything to the diaadvantage of 
another, and bring it forward in accusation. " He 
raked up all he could against him." Also to revive old 
grievances : " Don't rake that up again." RiP-tJp is 
nearly anali^us. 

RAMBLING. Talking incoherently, wandering from one 
subject to another. " He rambUa as if he were Uoht- 
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BEADm." " He runs on in such a rambling vay there's 
no understanding him." 
as. 

RAMLIN. Clmnay. 

RAMMELL or EOMMEIX. Stone rubbish, or rabble; 
the refuse left hj masons, such as is used for the filling 
in of walls. A term of great antiquity. My late friend 
Mr. Sharp of Corentry informed me that it occurs in 
the municipal muniments of that city as early as 1448. 
Nares gives the word, and illustrates it from Holioshed's 
History of Scotland. Hartshome deduces it from the 
" A.-Sax. rhemming, impedimentum. Germ, rommen, 
impedire." When turf is turned up, and the soil beneath 
is loose and graTelly, it is said to be " rommellg," or, " all 
of a rommell." 
H.s. 

RAUF. A technical term for the slope between a higher 
and a lower wall. 

E.L. H.A.D. 

BAMPING. (The a pronounced long and broad.) Coarse 
and large ; applied to the wide-spreading pattern of a 
printed dress, or more especially to lace of a coarse 
ground and lar^e pattern. " What romjw'n^ stufiT It 
is, however, used most to wild, luxuriant vegetable 
growth. 

And the oow-boy ■eeka the Hedge, 
Sampiig in the noodUnd hedge. 

CuKB'a RdioI Life (1S20), p. TO. 
B; oierahodowed poDds, in wood; nooba, 
Vith ramping sallewH lined and crowdiug; s«dge. 

CuoE'g Rural Muae, p. 24. 

HAMSHACKLE. To ransack. This word has various 
other meanings in different dialects: Brockett and Halli- 
well adopt ours, and assign it to the No];^. 

RAND. A joint, or rather a piece of beef, cut from 
between the brisket and the ribs. Forby and Holloway 
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give the word for a joint of beef, but do not define it 
■pecifically, Nares, Moor, and Halliwell copy Kersey's 
definition, " A long fleshy piece cut between the Hank 
and the buttock." Palsgrave haa " Sandt of befe, gait 
de baif." Beaumont and Fletcher supply an iUoBtration 
of thiB term, in the Wild Gooee Chase, v. 2: — 

Th^eune with ohopfdDg kolvei, to oat me into [randt]* round*, 
knd drlomi, uid io powdei me. 

Fletcher, one of our native worthies, probably adopted 
this word from its local use; but his editor Whalley, also 
a native of this county, was ignorant of it, or he would 
□ot have substituted round for rand, in the passage 
quoted, and have appended the following note to it; — 
" * As we can uiDex ao meaning to the word ranilt in tliii 
puHagB, we luTe inaected nnmdt. A ronnd of beef ia almoat aa 
common a phraae aa a airioiu." 



2. A slip of leather sewn to the upper leather of a shoe, 
turned over and braced to the inner sole: now super- 
seded by what ia teehnically termed a split-lift, which 
see. Probably derived from the A. -Sax. rand, a 
border. 

U.S. F.EJk. 

RANDAN. See Grdmeons. 

BANDED. Specked, grub-eaten on the outer co^ or 
skin, and not penetrating beyond. The term is particu- 
larly apphed to potatoes, and presents a curious instance 
of limited locality ; though very current in Northampton 
market, it is not recognised beyond the immediate vici- 
nity. I have never met with any printed authority for 
the word, and am not aware that it is known out of the 
coimty. Fruit that ia bruised by h&il is also said to be 
nmded. May not this word be traceable to an aphsresiB 
of BRASSED, marked?" 
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BANDY, B<a8terou3 meny-making. TJaed also to a 
horse &at is reative and unruly. " Tbe horse waa too 
TOW^ for Mm." 



BANDTBOOZE. A feast of eating and drinking ; an 
nproariouB holiday. A word compounded of the pre- 
ceding word, and floozE, to drint. 

RANGEWOOD or KINGEWOOD. Underwood; which 
includes the hazei, aallow, and all other brushwood. 
Small poles, or the trimmings of large ones, also bear the 
same name. When offered for sale they are alwajis 
stacked in banoes or rows, which has probably sug- 
gested the name. Jlangewood and Ringewood occur 
frequeutly in timber advertieements, in our local papers. 

BANK. Applied to anything that projects out unnatu- 
rally, especially large, prominent teeth. " The teeth 
stand naik." 

2. Strong, luxuriant. " Them there peas grow so rank." 
" The grass grows so rani, the sheep won't eat it." 
A,-Sax. ranc. 

When atnying berde themceUt doth nhraude 
EiuoDg the bnahee ranete. 

Sfbhsqi's Shep. Cal. p. 39. 
H.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

3. Used as a superlative, both to persons and things. 
" He's a ranA bad un," " The pears are rank ripe." 



RANNEL-BALK. A beam or bar across a chimney, on 
which pots and kettles are suspended, serving the pur- 
pose of a CRAMB. It may be seen in the large chimnies 
of some old houses, which have the fire on the hearth. 
Called also Reddt-pole. Jamieson has Rantde Bauka 
and Sannel Tret. 

B.N.C. c.c. a.&p.H.p.&H.A.D." Randle-Bank." T.a. 
" Bannle Bauk." 
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RANT. To drink, and hoot, and talk noisily. 

Let'a drink and rant uid men? nuke. 

RnsoH's Songs. 
C.C. 

RANTJPOLE. A baUnced pole or plank, serving for 

children to play at sbe-Saw upon. 
RANTY. Restive. 

H.A.D. 

RAP. To exchange, to bwop. Butchers frequently say to 
each other, " Come, can't yon and I have a rap?" 



2. To utter hastily. " He rapt out an oath," 

To hide tbelr bults, the; rap out oatiis and tear; 
Now, thou^ we lia, we're too well bred to ewekr. 

3. To attempt a thing, hit or miss. " I don't know 
whether I can do it, but I'll have a rap at it." 

C.C. H.A.D. 

RAPID. Severe. " The pain was very rapid." 
RAP AND REND. To seize upon every thing within 
reach ; to obtain anything by fair means or foul. Very 
nearly allied to rakihg and scrapimq. The phrase occurs 
in Palsgrave. See Samp, Graven Dialect. 

Their huBbands robb'd, &nd make hard Bhifts, 
T' sdminbter ODto thdr gitta 
All the; could rap and rend aud pilfer, 
To »ci»p« and ends of gold and silver. 

Hudibna. 



RAPSCALLION. A vagabond, a worthless fellow. Ja- 
niieson in his Supplement gives B<Ascallvm or Rapscallwn, 
and observes, that " he does not find the word in any 
English dictionary, general or provincial;" but it has 
subsequently appeared in the following GloBsaries. 
B.H.G.2nd ed, c.c. p.d. hj. h.a.d. 
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lUFSTIGK. A kind of strap used after the whetstone in 
Bbarpeoing a scythe ; generally hung on the shed of the 
scythe, when mowing. It is more frequently called 

SiFLE. 

BABE or REAB. An addition to a Bee-hive, added at 
the bottom, to raise or rear up the hive as the Bees re- 
quire an enlat^ed habitation; obvionsly from the verb 
to rear. Called in some parts of the county an Eche ; 
which has been already noticed. 

BARELY. Very well in health: the word is also em- 
ployed to express success in any undertaking. " How 
are you getting on? Barely." Not dialectical, but over- 
looked in the dictionaries. 



BASH. DTy,OTer ripe; as, nu^ corn, such as sheds with- 
out handling. Common in the north. 

&.N^. a. B.M.C. C.C. H.P. B.AJ}. 

BASHEB. A rush. A.-Saz. resce. 

B.N.G. H.AJ). 

BASF. The ebesA of the old-fashioned tinder-box : super- 
seded by the modem ludfer. 

M.S. 

RASPS. The raspberry bush, and the fruit. 

Q. 8J».C. CO. T.Q. H.P. 

RATE. To rule, to govern. " The children wont be 

2. To chide, to scold abusively. " Give him a good 
TCfUag, rate him well." An old word well authoriEed. 

He dull be T(titd of bii stadyiag. 

Chiuceb, Hillera'a Tale. 
TbflD when the time came of hii appeannce befor the chancellor, 
he IhreaUined him grienaiut;, reuilling, and ralitig him as though 
he bod bio a dog. 

Fox, Maitjn, u. ]G3fl. 
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ADd nili, and awean, uid Tola ; that she, poor bod], 
Knowi Dot which mj to ituid, lo look, to (peak. 

Taming the Shiaw, v. 2. 
"Tit to be ohid u we rate bo;!. 

AuL and Cleo. I. 4. 
B.S. H.F. 
BATHER OF THE RATHEBEST. A Teiy Httle; im- 
pljing a slight difference, bo little that it is scarcelj 
perceptible. In speaking of two roads which are of 
nearly equal length, the term " ralher of the rath^rest" 
would be applied to either the longer, or the shorter, 
indifferently. When meat is slightly over, or under- 
done, it is said to be " rather of the ratherett." 

a. F.Z.A. H.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

, The moveable rails round a wa^on. I 

BATHES, i was unacquainted with these names, for 

BATHING. I the appurtenances to a waggon, when the 

BEAYING. / various synonymes were given under 

\ C0P3£9. 
EX. E.A.D. 

BAT-TAT. What is termed a double knock at a door. 

" He gave such a rat-lat at the door." 
BATTLE. A giddy hair-brained person ; one who utters 

voluble nonsense, " He's a regular rattle." 
EATTLE-CAP or EATTLE-PATE. A giddy chattering 

thoughtless girl: very much like a flirt. 

B.H.C. H.A.D. 

BATTLE-TRAPS. A common conventional term for 
small moveable articlea. " Pack up your rattle-lrapa" 

C.C. H.A.D. 

BATTLER. A great falshood. " That's a raUler." Also 
a blow. 

B.N.C. C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

EAVES or REAVES. The definition of this worf, and 
its correlatives, wiU be seen under Copses and Rathes. 
In Palsgrave is found " rae^s of a cart." " A six-inch 
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wheel cart with raves was adveitiBed for sale in the 
Northampton Merciiiy, 1832. Halliwell assigns the 
term to Lincolnshire. There are other names prevwliag 
for this moveable appendage to a cart or waggon in dif- 
ferent dialects ; the Sussex Glossary gives " Lade," 
Hartahorne " Ripples," and Holloway " Raers." 
RATLINGS. \ Raw, untwisted threads, drawn or 
ROVLINGS. [ fringed out of silk or cloth. Shakspere uses 
aOVINGS. ) it in the ftUowing beautiful metaphor: — 
Sleep ttut koitt up the raveWd BleeTe of oare. 

Macbeth, ii. 2. 
E.L. 

RAW. Ignorant, inexperienced. Todd appears to have 
overlooked this sense when he gave " New" as the sixth 
definition of raw, and remarked " This seems to be 
tie meaning ;" quoting in confirmation that passage in 
Shakspere, " I have within my mind a thousand row 
tricks of these bragging jacks." Mer. of Venice, iii. 4. 
Oar signification evidently accords better, and was doubt- 
less the one intended by the bard; Dryden nses it in the 
same sense in the foUowii^ instance : — ' 

S^Ib vers spraad to merj wind that blew, 
Rate were llie uilon, nod the depths were new, 
HA.I>. 

RAW-EDGED. Not hemmed, without a selvaoe, or self- 
edge. Cloth rawe out, when U ravels out. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

KAWK. Mist, fog. 

He ravt o' tbe hilli, and the mist o' the mountsiiUI, 
Like the reek o' a pot, and the ■make of a kiln, 
Dnwe tnrthet off etilt, while the round eon ia countiDg 
Hia puk« a' light o* the moming so still. 

CLiBK's MS. Poena. 
BAWKT. Misty, foggj; and Clare adds, wet under foot. 
" A raivhy day." Current in the neighbourhood of 
Peterborough. A dialectical variaticu of roky; a good 
old English word. 
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Their ey* "'ivty, uid all their bee impure. 

The Ship of Fooles, p. 229. 
The day ma cold and raaky. 
Though the April of the year. 

CLtltB'S HS. Poemi. 

KAWNY or RAWNTING. TaU, thin, aad bony; ap- 
plied to a person answering this description. 

J.S. A.T. H.P. H.A.D. 

RATLY. Really, used confirmatively at the conclusion of 
a sentence. " The butter's biz again to day, it has ntglg" 
RAYSH. Hasty in temper. A corruption of rash. 

^ / The stomach of a calf, salted and dried for 
RFTT) 1 ''^*™^'''- Called both Eeade aad Keslip in 

( Brockett, 
READ. To strip tlie fat from the inteatinea of an animai. 
" Read the ihhards." 

J.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

REAP. A bundle of coin ; as much as is reaped at one 
stroke of the sickle. 

B.S.C. H.A.D. 

REAR. .See Rare. 

REAR. To reach, to expectorate. " She rears a good 
deal of phlegm." 

REARING. See Ldts. 

REARING-ALE. Ale pven to the workmen employed in 
erecting a building, when the frame-work of the roof is 
completed and reared upon the walls. HoUoway and 
Halliwell call it Rearitig-feast ; and Hunter notices the 
same custom in his Hallamshire Glossary, under reab. 

EEASTY, EEASY, EEESTY. Rancid; principaUy ap- 
phed to bacon, when it looks yellow and tastes rank and 
strong. This word, with slight orthc^aphical raria- 
tions, is found in all the earliest Lexicons. The Anglo- 
Latin Lexicon of U40, Harl. MS. 221, has " Areste 
or resty," and " SeeeU/ as fleshe (^Bancidm)." Coles, in 
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his dictionarj, treats Reatie and Beatty 88 synonymous, 
with reatioe ; and some modern glosaarista consider it a 
corruption of rusty, and as occasionally adopted in both 
senses. The Craven Gloaaarist, afl«r citing varions au- 
thorities on this point, concludes, " From all which it 
t^pears, that neither the orthography nor the meaning 
of the word was decisively fixed, but that it was used 
sometimes in the one sense, and sometimes in another. 
What is the usage in other districts, or in this, formerly, 
I am not prepared to say ; but at present, we never, as 
&r as my obserration extends, use reasti/ in the sense of 
rancid." In Cforthamptonshire it is strictly limited to 
that signification. 

Aad than came baltynge Jane 

And broughte a g&mbone 

Df bakon thai wu reatij/t. 
Skblion. Elinour RummiDg, p. 209. (RichardKin). 

Lay Qitohee a aaltiog. 

Through (tollj too beaaUj, 

Much bacon is Ttatty. 

TirasEH. Not. 

a."Eeusty." u.s, b.kc. c.c. f.e.a. l.h." Raisty." 
H.s." Easty." e.l. t.g. h.p. h.aj>. 
EEASTDJESS. Eancidity. The Lexicons i^erred to in 

the preceding article, hg,-ve " Aresteiusse, Rest^itsse, Eeat- 
tnwofflesshe. Rancor." 
F.E.A. H.p. 
REAVES. See Raves. 
REAVING. Sec Eathes. 
RECKOMAND. Reprimand. 

RECKON. To suppose, to iniagine, to conjecture. "I 
reckon I shall go." Count and calculate are both 
equivalents. 
B«comei a warlike people, whem we Ttdtom ounelrea to be. 

Cymbeline, iii. 1. 
S^P. B.H.O. W.C. B.S. T.O. H.A.ll. 
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RED-BACKS. Cornbrash limeBtone. I insert thia on 
the Buthoritj of 1117 Mend the late Dr. Smith, the 
geologist; who informed me that he heard it used in 
the neighbourhood of Silveaton. 
RED-CAP. The goldfinch. ' Frinffilla CardtteUs. (Linn.) 
This bird is ao designated from the br^ht red feathera 
on the forehead. It has also the name of Fbodd Tailob 
and Gold Shnk. 

The rtdcap bulging otbt bead. 
In cage ot wire ie percb'd e-bed ; 
Slumbering in his pointed fe&tben, 
UncouBcioiu of the out-door weethen. 

Clabe's Shep. CaJ. p. 0. 
The redeap often fnm the hedge wonld drop, 
Ferohing snd twittering on the thistle's top. 

Ibid. p. 171. 
REDDLE. Bed ochre, or oxide of iron, (not carbonate of 
iron as was inadvectentlj' stated under Keel,) mixed 
with grease; used for marking sheep. Called also rod 
and ruddle. The name is received from the colour; 
A. -Sax. rvdu, rubor. 

Some mode with rMddU, which the ahepherd ewein 
Employs that be ma; know hia abeep again. 

Cuke's Sbep. CU. p. 144. 
H.H." Raddle." 
REDDY-POLE. See Easnel-balk. 

H.A.D. 

BEE. / To cleanse com which has been winnowed, bj 
RIE. } worti'.ig it round into an edd^ in a sieve, thereby 
RTE. ' bringing the chaff, and " aida " (seeds) into the 
centre of the siere, that they may be readily gathered 
together and remored with the hand. A labourer who 
works it expertly is said to " rye it up well." Phillips 
has " To ret (country word), to handle com in a sieve, 
so as the chafiy or lighter part may gather to one 
place." Groae notices it as a Northern word, and 
Hartshome inserts it in his Salopia. Randle Holmes aad 
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Wilbraham give reew aa a cognate term. May not this 
word be an abbreyiated variation of rear, to raise ? or a 
verbal use of the French He, a waste? 



HEEING-SIEVE. , ^ ^^ ^,^^^ ,^^ ^ ^^ 

EIEJNG-SIEVE. ,i^,, „p,„tion. 

RIN-SIEVE. ) ^ 

EX." Keen- sieve." 

EEECHT. Rancid. SynonTtnoas with beastt. 

EEED-BLADE. The Poa aquatka. I donbt whether 
this name ia provincial, but it is here introduced to 
ataw that it ia used as a divination, or spell, by young 
awaina, as appears by the following lines : — 

While two jooDg swains in lare's discoursingB fell, 
L>|iping up lote-knat ploita, and mBO; a, spell, 
With bnwl green recd-biadetf where the sheltered midge 
Danced in tbeii ahadaws b; the moss; bridge. 

Clibe'B Shep. Cftl. p. 147. 

BEEE. Steam or vapour, exhalations from heat. " The 
land is all of a reek on a hot day." A.-Sax. rec. 
Jsmieson and the Northern gloasarista use the word 
indi^re&tly for all kinds of smoke ; we limit it to vapour, 
as does Moor. Ray, in his preface, says, " it signifies 
not a smoak, but a at«am arising from any liquor or 
moist thing heated." 

Whose breath I hate u reei o' the ratten fSaa. 

The rtdc o' the pot, and the uneke o' the kiln. 

Cliub's HS. Poems. 
U.S. B.K.O. H.H. C.C. T.a. H.AJI. 

2. To Steam, to emit vapour. "The kettle reals, the 
water wiU soon boiL" " Wet clothes reei before a fire." 
A.-Sax. recon. 

B.HX:. C.C. 
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KEELS. Lines of feathers placed across the open ridingg 
in a forest, to keep tlie deer within certain limits. 
Sewell and rinqs are correlative terms. 

REEVES. Ropes of onions; more commonl;^ called reids. 

REEVED. Rowed; applied only to linen that is streaked 
with dirt. " The gown is so reeved with dirt, it will 

REEZED. Rancid. A kindred term to reastt. 

Or once a week, perbape. for novelty, 
Seti'd bacon KiordB ihall feaate bb funUj. 

Bf. Hill's Satires, p. TG. 
Wbat academick, atarved BBljriat, 
Would gnaw m'd bacon. 

HiHst. Scourge, sat. 3. (Ham.) 
C.C. 
REFUSAL. This word is employed, in opposition to the 
common usage, to request the offer of any disposable 
property; as " I hope, when you are inclined to sell, 
you will give me the refitsal," i. e. the offer, and thereby 
the opportunity or option of refusal. I was not aware 
of the ptoTinciality of this application of the word, till it , 
was pointed out to me by an eminent solicitor, who 
informed me that until he came into this neighbourhood 
he had never heard rejvsal in this sen«e, and could not 
understand its meaning. 
REID. See Read. 
REIDS. See Reeves. 

REINS. Balks, or portions of grass land in arable fields. 
Not common. This word has probably the same 
origin as Eaihbow-bidges. 
BENCH, RENSE. To cleanse linen from soap suds, by 
washing it in pure, or blued water. Todd says rwjcA 
is the northern form, and both Brockett and the Craven 
Glossarist sanction it. 
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, to disencumber, " Bid the things off 
tid the ground," t. e. pick up the litter, 
1, to rid away. Som. 

get rid of. " I could hardly get rid of 
id of an intrusive, unwelcome visitor; 
)n vulgar phrase " good riddance of bad 

God you >ro rid of a koEie. 



r move about improperly. A badSy 
up more in one place than another. 

A singular phraee employed when 
:n offence, and shows resentment by 
'. I mean to 



This mode of travelling is effected by 
ng by turns on a horse; one riding 
'ing the horse tied to a gate, for the ac- 
the other when he arrives, and so on 

end of the journey. 

1 greensward road which intersects a 
eans the divisions of a royal forest. 

LOO reign'd awfully rouud 

' wilhia the vmxi-riding sat down. 

Clare's Roral Life, p. 146. (1820J. 
it down the tcood-TJding 
1; winds Hie wild bee; 
I through tbe woodaide in 
ading busbes in glee. 

Cure's HS. Poems. 
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RIDING-. A demonstration of the feelings of a neigh- 
borhood, in ridicule and reprehension of a wife who 
tjranniseB over her huaband ; or of a couple, between 
whom there is unfortunately too much cause for 
jtHlousy. Two men, one of them in female attire, with 
a long basting-ladle in her hand, are drawn about in a 
cart, sometimes by boys, sometimes by a horse. At 
intervals they atop before the houses where the exhibi- 
tion will be most annoying, and there, while the female 
belabours the man with the ladle, a conversation is 
carried on between them in imitation of the language 
used by the offending parties. This public expression 
of reproof has been witnessed in Northampton, within 
the memory of the present generation, and is still con- 
tinued in many of our villages, " Siding the SHmming- 
ton" is another name in some parts of the kingdom for 
an exhibition of this nature. (See Grose and Jennings's 
West Country Dialect.) Strype, in his edition of Stow'a 
Survey, b. i. p. 258, records one as occurring at Charing 
Cross on Shrove Tuesday, 1562. It is fiiUy described 
in Butler's Hudibraa (part ii. canto 2), and is noticed 
by Sir Walter Scott in the Fortunes of Nigel. Both are 
evidently an imitation of " Riding the Stang," which 
Jamieson considers the remains of a very ancient 
observance among the Goths, 
BIDGE-BAND. \ The chain that passes over the saddle 
RIDGOTH. > on a horse's back, to connect or sup- 

EDDGET. ; port the shafts of a cart or wa^on. 

Uolloway and Halliwell insert £t(^e-^n(f,' it has various 
other names in different parts of the kingdom. Bishop 
Kennett, in bis MS. Glossarial Collections, Lansd. MS. 
1033, gives Ridgewith, and assigns it to Cheshire, but it 
is unnoticed in Wilbraham's valuable little glossary. 
la Suffolk it is called ridger ; in Hampshire, ridge-stay ; 
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The modem word ridge is merely a softened pronnncia- 
don of the old word. 

Then build thjr neat, ind hide it well, 
'Tween rig and thnrrow. 

Cliss's MS. Poenu. 

the trefoil seeds, 

And trooble* oil the land from rig uid furrow. 

Ibid. 
BJI.O. H.H. C.C. FE.A. T.Q. H.P. H.A.D. 

3. To clothe. " 111 board him, hot I can't rig him," is 
often 8Md by a master of his apprentice. " Well rigged " 
is well dressed; and a person gaily dressed is "rigg'd 
out." 

He&n vM the dren in which the bo; was clad, 
Hifl fiiendi n poor^ and olotbee exceflaiTe dear, 
Thej oft were foil'd to rig him once a-ye»r. 

Cure's yitlsge Hinntrel, lol. i. p. IS. 

BIG AND FUR. Ribbed ; as " r^ andfur'd stockings." 

B.H.c. p.E. A." Rigged." T.a. h.a.d. 
EIG or KIGt-PIECE. The top of a roof, the ri»%e of a 
building. Synonymous with Riooni. This term seems 
to be peculiar to this county. 

I loie to Bee the ebaklDg twig 

Dance till the shut of eve. 

The sparrow on the eottagu rig. 

Whose chirp would make bcliere 
That Spring was junt now flirting by, 
Id Sammer's lap with flowers to tie. 

Clirb's MS. Poems. 
H.H."Kg." 

RIG-TBEE. The piece of timber, or beam which lies 
along the top of a roof; the ridge-beam to which the 
raiters are attached. Called riggitt-tree in the North: 
with us it is sometimes called eoof-tbek; the Scotch 
also so t«rm it, and have a familiar toast, " I drink your 
roof-trte!" expressive of a wish for health and prosperity 
to all the family under the roof. 
C.C. & H.A.D." Riggin-tree." 
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RIGGIN. See Riq-fiece. 

0. B.S.C. C.C. T.G. 



setting the 
ST UP when 



know how 
her right- 
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by the Bound whether the vessel be without a, flaw, or 
ttio mi>ffl1 ivii>iout alloy. 

TAW. A game at marbles. 

See Ranoewood. 

A property or estate is said to be within 
rhen it lies altogether uniatersected by 
'. Not dialectical, but umioticed by 



At the conclusioD of chimii^ for church, 
leveral bells are used, a sii^Ie one is rung 
at the service is about to commence, and 
nging-in. Jamieson notices the tfirm, but 
ifierently, and erroneously states that in 
ailed clamouring, which he probably mis- 
asa, usually practised on public rejoicings. 

te KEEIHa-Sl£VE. 

worthless fellow. Jennings approptiates 

■ a vulgar, profligate woman ;" we only 

J.S. C.C. H.H. P.D. H.A.D. 

half-etarved old horse, "A rip of a 



id swear impetuously. 

H.P, B.A.D. 

pronunciation of reap amongst our agri- 



TEAEING. Kunning or galloping fiui- 
ly using abusive or profane language. 
ing and tearing up the street." 
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BIPE. Prepared, ready-primed for any particular pur- 
pose. 
M.a. 
EISING-LAEK. The Bfey-Iaik. Alauda anxjuis. (Linn.) 
BISS or EIZ. The old pret«rite of rise. " Meat's rin 
again." " The corn-market riz to-day." Ben Jonson 
and other old dramatiBts use risse for risen. 
BOACHED. A corrupted form of raughl, the ancient 
preterite of reach. " She roached the bacon down out of 
the rack," Nearly obsolete. There are numerous 
examples otraught in our early poets. 

With that he ratigit me ane roll. 

Dodqub's Tirgil, 
After ibja when be ciyed ■g>;n> " I am t> thjnt," there nnne 
one unto hjm, and raitghtt h;m a BpongeM of viaegar, t&atened to 

Udill. Mark, cb. XT. 
Sametimei ahe rauyil him atoaea nherewitb to amits. 

Faerie Qaeen, b. 2, a. i. 



ROAD. "In one's road." In the way; an impediment, 
a hindrance. " You're quite in one's road " is a phrase 
oflen addressed to a person who, by orer-odSciouaness, 
retards instead of assists. 

2. " Out of one's road." A form of expression applied 
n^atively to a person who never loses sight of his own 
interest, but is always ready to turn every circumstance 
to his advantage. " They can't cateh you at fault, 
you're never out of your road." Jamieson notices these 
idioms aa seeming to be " peculiw' to Scotland," but they 
are equally common in this district. 

ROADED or EODY. Rowed, streaked, fat and lean 
alternated in rows, restricted to the thin part of a flitch 
of bacon. " It's nice roaded bacon." Synonymous with 
ScROWT, a term in more general use. 
H.s." Eoded." e.l. 
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ROAR. To cry loudly, as a pMsionate child. " How the 
boy does rvar!" " He's always a roaring." 

ROARING. Quick, brisk. "A roaring trade." "A 
roaring fire." 
c.c. H.A.D. 

lie roast." To take the lead, to have 



ly. " They're always roasting him 
to a certain lady." 

ast. Motacilla rubecula. (Linn.) So 
e, that it has no claim for insertion 

being noticed in Brockett's North 
t is otie of the many instances of the 
iriatiaa names to the feathered tribe, 
ader Dickt-bird; and it is singular 
this case, has extended to other coun- 
ur own : for Bewick observes that 
it is called roiniLiden; in Norway, 
in Germany, it is called Thomas 

this bird, from its well-known fami- 
s confidence in man, strengthened, 
>ciation with the tragical catastrophe 

ballad of the Children in the Wood, 
learment to the young, and of sym- 
ider certain aspects it is considered a 
If a robin settle near a house, and at 
his song gives a chirp, or instead of 
ntively, it is considered the harbinger 
of the inmates. This superstition 
y; according to Brockett, it prevails 
mberland and Scotland. 
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popular poetical legends connected with this bird, see 
Brand's Pop. Ant. iii. 191. 

BJI.C. 

ROBIN'S PINCUSfflON. The excrescences on tiie 
yonnger branches of the dog-rose, Roaa conuio, composed 
of tufts of moBB-like fibres. 
BOOKING. Walking with alternate aideway motioD. 
" He goes rocldTig along.** Halliwell gives this as 
NorthamptoQshiTe. 

I Punishment in store. A threat 

" ROD IN PICKLE." \ °' admonition to an idle or 

" ROD IN SOAK " I truant child. " There's a rod 

I in pickle for you:" i. e. a rod 

\ in readiness. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

BODY. See Eoaded. 

EOFFLING. Disorderly. " A set of raffling fellows." 

EOGEE DE COVERLEY. The final dance at a rustic 

ROIL. To disturb, to make turbid. " How roiled the 
water looks :" i. e. muddy. The word does not occur in 
the dictionaries ; most of the glossarisla spell it Rile, but 
we always pronounce it as rhyming to toil. 

U.S. B.N.C." Rile ." FJl.A. C.S. H.P. H.A.D, 

ROILING, ridgetting, climbing about. Bp. Percy, in 
his MS. Northt^nptonshire localisms, defines it "tumbling 
about." " The children are always roiling about." 
" Don't roil about so " is oJlen said to restless children. 
The verb to Sik or Boil is given by Holloway and 
Halliwell: it occurs in Chaucer's I^mance of the Rose, 
probably with our signification. 

A man ihsll not euBer his wife to roile aboDt. 

ROLLOCK. To romp about rudely; very nearly allied 
to BoiLiNa, and as commonly applied to rude, restless 
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cliildivn. " How you do roUock about." " Ton're 
always tvUoddng about ; you're never quiet." Clan 

)rd figuratively to the wind. 

vind is rolloeiiiij/ about to-dsj, 

but not Btorm;, kuung every teUait 

relinen, tbftt happsns in ita w^. 

Club's M3. F(»eiiii. 

alUkin." l.h. h.p." Rallock." e.a.d. 

A roll-pudding made by spreading pre- 
e over paste, and rolling it iip lengthways. 

One wLo exaggerates in telling a tale. 
Mincer he isl" "He always rrniutneea so, 
eving him." 

NOT BUaT IN A DAY." A common 
ling lapses of time, or inciting to patience 



Playing and ropiping about very rudely 
bIj. In this sense nearly akin to Kol- 

abe's ■ Tommaking, slommakiDg thing, 
oild as a flUj let loose in tbe ipriog; 
imp o'er the uit-hilla as quick aa a bee, 
lat to tbe birds od their neeta in tbe tree. 

Cube's H8. Pomu. 
H.A.n." Rommuok." 
coarse finery, or lace of a lai^ pattern. 
ear such rommaknig etuff. Synonymous 

Rahmel. 

, boisterous play. " Come, let's have a 
" is very common amongst children. 
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EOOF-TREE. See Rio-thee. 

ROOKERY. A nest of low, disreputable tenements. 
BOOM. Place, stead. " He went in the room of another." 
Pure Old English. 



EOOMTHT. Spacious, roomy. "It's a nice roomthy 
houae." A,-Sax. tymihe. The noon is used hj Drayton. 

i. 28. 

which spread theimalTeB ao wide. 

As soaicel; hath for bme left any nwDt^ beaide. 

Pal;-oIbion, i. 8. 

BOOT. To undermine, to supplant. " He's in high 
feyour, but I'll root him out, if I can." 

BOOT or ROOTLE. To burrow, to turn up the ground 
as piga do with their saouts; or as young children, ia 
making holes in the ground. " Ring the pig, or he'll 
root up all the pebbles." " How them children are 
TooSmg aboQtl" 

B.A.D, 

EORATORY. A corruption of oratorio. 

ROSE. The moveable end of the spotit of a walering-pot, 

which is pierced with holes, to disperse water equally 

over plants. Called also sprig. 

H.A.D. 

HOUGH. To trump one suit of your adyersary's cards 
at whist, while your partner trumps another. 
H.P. hjid: 

2. " To rmtgh horses." To turn up their shoes in a frost, 
to prevent slipping. 

j.s.add. H.p. H.A.D. 

3. "In the rough." In dishabille, either in house or 
person. . " I'm sorry you've caught me so in the rough " 
b often said to an accidental visitor. The phrase is 
also applied to linen that ia washed and put by without 
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starchiog or ironing. " Put those nnaslins by in the 

ROUGH IT. To take things as they come; to be satisfied 
with whatever accommodation you may meet with in 
travellii^, whether it be rough or smooth. 

BOUGH MUSIC. A discordant din of cow's horns, fire- 
irons, warming-pans, &q. ; a common accompaniment at 
a LowBELLiHO, which see. 

. ROUGH-EIDER. A horee-breaker. 

ROUGH-SHOD. " You sha'n't ride rovgh-shod over me." 
A figurative phrase, denoting, You shaU not domineer or 
lord it over me, 

ROUGH-SPUN. Blunt, unpoUshed, clownish. Corre- 
spondent with HOME-SPUH. 
C.C. H.A.D. 

ROUND. This word is used in various metaphorical 
senses, as in the following phrases; — 

1. "To round her." To endeavour to obtain information 
indirectly or by artifice. " I'll round her, and get the 
secret out before I've done with her." 

2. " To come round her." To gain any object by flattery 
or deception. " I shall come round her, if I stick to 

3. " To get round with." To complete. When a servant 
has more work than usual, she will say, " I'm afraid I 
sha'n't be able to get round with my work to-day;" or 
another servant will say, " I must get rotind with my 
jobs before I can ask to go out." 

4. "To bring it round." To communicate painful and 
unpleasant intelligence with caution. " This accident 
will sadly trouble his wife, but I'll bring it roujui as 
well as I can." 
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BOUND-ABOUT. The boundarj-hedge of a coppice. 
2. Another name for a MEREi-GO-ROnsD, which aee. 
ROUNDLY. Earnestly, severely. " I gave it him roundly 
and soundly." 

H.S. H.A.D. 

KOUNDS. The steps, or staves of a ladder. The com- 
mon mode of describing the length of a ladder is to call 
it " a ladder of so many routuis." 

ROUNDS-MEN. Labouring poor, who are taken into 
employment by the farmers in rotation ; when they are 
said to be " on the rounds." 

ROUSING. Brisk, large. " A rousing fire " is a blazing 
fire. " A rouginff lie " is a great He. Our two native 
poets. Glorious John, and Eustic Johnny, are the only 
authorities I have met with for this word. Clare spells 
it, and in conversation pronounces it, rooming. 

For onr wise rabble ne'er took paina to inquire 
What 'Ivta he burnt, so 't made a roiuinff fire. 

Drtden, Absalom and Achitophsl. 

The Craven Gloasarist inserts the word, and anticipates 

me in the first illustration Irom Clare. 

Happ;, blest to m; deure, 
I ma; find a Touiiaff fire. 

Clare's Rural Life, p. 33. 
A Tooiing boD-fire blazed at night. 



Clibe's HS. Poema. 
C.C- H.8. P.D. H.P- 

ROUSTT. Rnsty. 

C.C. 

KOUT. Fass, heari;y welcome. " When I go to see them, 

they make a great row( wi' me." 
2. A great stir or bustle, " They kicked up such a 

fwd." If a person is needlessly annoyed or excited by 
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circumstance, it is commonly said, " Wliat 
iking aver itP " She needn't make mch 
ich a trifle." 

lellowing noise, as cattle. 

To seek or hunt narrowly for any person 
J rout it ovt, if I can." " I'U have a good 
pre ni g^re it up." 

a place that is in disorder. " WeVe had 
' out" is a customary expression when 
m exchange of servants. " Sout out the 
re won't bum," is also similarly common; 
out is most frequently used in reference 
xrAs or corners, in other words to slut's 
escribed by Clare in " The Poet's Wish." 

cnrae upon that rcvling jade, 
territories to invade, 
3 finds me out in eyil hour, 
inuh, uid olean, and wmb and acour. 

Rural Lite, p. 111. 



:ed as rhyming to thou.) To scold. 
n well." " He got a good rowing." 



softened to Eoo-doo. The 
\gilla domestica. (Linn.) So denonain- 
from some peculiar habit of the bird, 
sound of a drum — perhaps tapping or 

second mowing. When the second crop 
en on the land, it is called Latteruatb 
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BOTL. See Roil. 

EOYSTON-CROW. The Hooded Crow. Comias conmt. 
(Linn.) A bird of rare occurrence in the Midland 
Counties. Sometimes called with us, though less fre- 
quently, SogtUm Dkk. 
BJ.D." Roiston Crow." 

RUB. To jolce a pentm m as to moke him imagine yon 
are in possession of some information which he wishes 
to conceal, and of which you are really ignorant. " I 
Tvbbed him up well." 

2. An indirect reproof or insinuation, " I gave him a 
good rub." 

KUBBAGE or RUBBIDGE. Rubbish. Both axe oM 
and well-authorised words ; though now only current 
with the vulgar. 

For iiich (wncdU u thcaa Mem •omenhat loo fine mmong tfaii 
nhhagt, thoagh I do not produce them in aport. 

ReliqniB WottooiuuB, p. 12. (Ridurdson.) 
Bimed in rvi>>idgi and duM. 

Br. Hill. Bern. p. 66. 
G.C. F.E.A. E.L. H.P. H.A.O. 

RUBBER. A coarse sandstone whetstone, for a scythe. 

See Rao. The name is also given to a shoemaker's 

whetstone. 
RUBBERS. "They that play at bowls must expect 

rvbben i" i. e. If you reprove others, you must expect 

reproof in return. 
RUBBIDGE. See Eobbace. 
RUBBIDGLT. Ordinary, worlhlesB. "A paroel of 

nb^dgly stuff." 
C.C. 
RUBBING-POLE. The pole with which the ashea are 

stirred and dispersed over an oven. In the North 

CoonCry Dialect it is called Frvggan, and in the East 

Anglian, Raffiing-pole. 
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RUBBISH. Foolist, noneensical lalk. " What nMish I" 

BUBBLE. Loose, gravelly rubbish; a mixture of stones 

and earth in a quarry; the refuse of building materials, 

broken stones, &c. A wall built of rough, unhewn 

atone is termed a rubble wall. 

M.S. P.D. A.W, L.H, H.A.D. 

BUCK. A nriokle, or an accumulation of wrinkles. 
" Tour gown sits all o' rucks." Derived by Horne Tooke 
from A.-Sax. wrigan, to cover; and by HoUoway from 
Teut. hrxKk, a wrinkle. 

G. U.S. B.H.C. F.E.A. H.S. L.H. H.F. H.A.D. 

2. A heap; a quantity; a great number. " The old man 
has rucks o' money." " There are rucks o' apples in the 
orchard." " I have such rucks o' erranda to get through." 
" There are rucks of people gone to the fair." In Bp. 
Kennett'a Glossarial Collections, Lansd. MS. 1033, we 
find, "Hud, a heap, Worcestershire, where things are 
said to be all in a ruot when they are in a heap." A.-Sax. 

W.C, CO. H.H. L.H. H.S. E.L. T.Q. H.P. H.A.D. 

3. To cower, to shrink down, to huddle together like 
chickens under a hen. 

Whit ia mankjiide mom onto jou yhoMe 
'Di&D u tba shepe IbM rouidJi in the bide. 

Cudcbr's Knigbfa Tale. 
But now they ructen in their nests, 
And reetea. 

OownB, Conf. Am. b. i. 

On the house did rueie 

A cursed awie, the messenger of ill saccesse and luck. 

QOLDINQ, Tr. Ov. Met, tl567). Todd. 
After a moost camel; sorte she mckeih downe upon the grounde, 
not muche unlike the aittinge of our gentlewomen oftetimee here in 
Englande, 

The Fardle of Fa^ion. (IS^^^ ^ 
BJI.C. Q. W.C. F.E.A. L.H. H.F. H.A.D. 
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RUCKLE. To lie close together ; to work up into 
wrinkles. "The bandage rwikles np so, it nnut 
come off," 

L.H. 

RUCKT. FuJl of rucks. 

F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

RUD, RUDDLE. See Reddle. 
RUDGET. Set Ridgeband. 

Ruff. The common rustic pronunciation of roof. A.-Sax. 
hrof. 

J.9. U.S. H.F. H.A.D. 

RUFFLING. Idle, diesolut*. " A ruffling fellow." By 
Stat. 27 Hen. ViLL a cheating bully is denominated a 
ruffier. 

One fit to band; with m; lawless sons. 
And n^e with the commoDweBllh of Rome. 

Titna AadroD. i. 2. 
RUM. Brockett says a common North Countiy word for 
anything odd or queer. It is equally common with us 
in the same sense. One who is remarkable for his 
oddities is " A rum old stick." " A rum old CODJEE." 
Jamieson interprets it excellent; Forby says, it seems to 
mean generally and indefinitely great; but with us it is 
always the reverse, being expressive of eccentricity, 
bordering on moral incongruity, 

B.H.C. F.E.A. C.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

RUMBLE-TUMBLE. A large, old-fashioned, unwieldy 

carriage. 
RUMBUSTICAL. Boisterous, obstreperous, unruly ; 
almost restricted to rude, noisy, ungovernable children. 

B.N.C. CO. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

RUMPLE. To tumble, to wrinkle ; identical vrith cbdmplk ; 
to crease clothes by laying thera carelessly. " How you 
have rumpled your dress 1" A.-Saz. hrympelle, ruga. 
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HUMPUS. A great noise or disturbance ; either indivi- 
dually or collectively. " She made auch a great rumput 
about it." " What's this rumpus about in the street?" 
j.a. B.N.c.2nd ed. hj. k.a.d. 

BUN. To sew slightly and expeditiously, by taking a 
number of stitches before drawing out the needle and 
thread. It is common to rtm the heels of stockings with 
cotton before wearing them, to strengthen and make 
them more durable. The Craven Glossarist notices this 



2. "To run down." To rail against; to disparage. To 
run on against him, is an analogous phrase. 

H.S. B.A.D. 

3. " To run in one's head." To have on indistinct recol- 
lection of this, or that. " It run; in my head that IVe 

' heard something about it." To continue to dwell, or 
reflect upon : as, " It all along runs in my head, and I 
can't get rid of it." This and the two preceding senses, 
although in common use, appear to have escaped the 
diligence of Todd, as they are not induded amongst his 
seventy-five meanings of this word. 
KUN COUNTER. To go contrary to our wishes. 
A hound that rsiu coiaUtr, and yet dimwi dxj foot well. 

Com. of Err. IT. 2. 
M.S. H.A.D. 

fiUNNING. Bennet, the coagulating liquid used for con- 
verting Twillr or cream into curds, in the making of 
cheesei Our word appears to be the old original term. 
A.-Sax. rjfnning, " numet which turns milk." Palsgrave 
has " Soru»fnge of cheese." See Mawskm. 
M.S." £unnet." h.p. h.a.d. 

2. Consecutively, snccessiTely. " Three days running." 
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3. "Better go twice running (consecutiTely) than once 
grinniog:" i. e. a servant clearing a loaded table bad 
better remore the things at twice safely, than, by 
attempting too much at once, have a breakage. 

RUNT or RUNTY. A dwarfish person; particiilarly a 
child stunted in its growth by short food or over work. 
" A littJe Tvnt." Tim Bobbin has " Hunt, a dwarf." 

U.S. B.N.G. C.C. F.E.A. B.P. H.A.D. 

RUNTY. Obstinate, surly, ill-tempered; applied both to 
persons and things. 

RUSH. " Not worth a rvsh." A common comparison 
for anything worthless. The floors of apartments were 
anciently strewed with rushes, from which it is probable 
this simile originated; a thing is ^o valueless that it is 
only fit to be trodden imder foot. The famiharity of 
OUT ancestors with rushes gave rise to various sayings 
regarding them. 

For till I Be Uie doie springe 
I lette stepe nvtiffM at a riuhi. 

GowER, fo. Innii. b. 

RUST. See Pan. 

RUSTY. Restive, unruly, as a horse. "The horse is 
running rusty." Also applied personally: " He's turned 
rusty ;" t. e. he has taken ofience, and is stubborn and 
untractable. Sir Walter Scott uses it in the Pirate, 
vol. iii. ; — " Why, eren Dick Fletcher rides rusty on me 
now and then." The term prevails in North Yorkshire, 
Wiltshire, and Herefordshire, and, according to Hollo- 
way, in Sussex and Hampshire. Brocket! and Forby 
give Beasty as correspondent. 

RUTTLE. See Rottle. 

RYELANDS. A quanyman's term for the geological 
formation called Inferior Oolite. There is a district in 
Herefordshire called Ryelca»da, and a breed of sheep 
which bears the name. 
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ETING-SIEVE. See Reeikg-sieve. 

RYM. To remove. " Mym the chair out of the way." 
" Rym them sheep into another field." Not general. 
A.-Sax. ryman, " to give place, make way." Bp. Ken- 
Dett, in his Glossarial Collectiona, Lansd. MS. 1033, has 
"Rym, to remove;" and Halliwell inaerta it as peculiar 
to GloticeBtershire, though it does not appear is the 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire Glossary. 

Rym tbjsam men uth, give thia man place. 

Saxon GospeU, Luke, zit. 9. 
(Cr&Yea Dialect, v. Royn-ira.) 



SACK. " To get the sack." To be discharged. A phrase 
in common tise nith mechanics or labourers, when 
turned off by their employers. "He's got the sack:" 
an eqniTalent expression to giving or getting " the baq." 

H.P. H.A.D. 

SAD. Heavy, as opposed to light; close, cohesive; as 

cake or bread when it is not properly leavened. The 

Aoglo-Latin Lexicon, IMO, has "^odorhard, solidua." 

" Ab sad 03 hver " is a very general proverbial simile. 

With that hiB hand, more lad than lomp of lead. 

Uplifting high he weened with Harddure, 

Hia owne good sword Morddnre to cleave his head. 

Spsnsbb's Faerie Queene, b. ii. a. 8. 
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2. Applied to stiff olay soil. Morton, in his Natural 
History at this oonnty, says, " Clay land is the toughest 
or most tenacious and the most dense of all our soils ; on 
this Account on the Thrapston side thej call it sad-tand." 
Moist land is taddened when it is toomnch consolidated 
by the treading of heavy beasts. 

SAD-BAD. 1 

SADLY-BAD. i ^"^ "^ 

M.S. C.C. H.P. BJlJ>. 

SADLY. Poorly, slightly indisposed. " I be very aadlg." 
SADDLE. To accuse, to charge wiongAilly. "Hell 

laddU it upon somebody rather than bear the blame 

himseli'." 

CC. H.A.D. 

2. " To put the »addU on the right horse " is w accuse 

the rif^t person. 
SADDLED. Orer-stocked, over-burtbened. A gardener 

would say, " Pve so many potatoes, Fm a&aid I shall be 

saddled with them ;" t. e. I shall not be able to dispose 

of them. 
SADDLE-BAES, The horizontal iron bars of a window. 
SAFE. Sure, certain. " He's safe to have it or get it." 

" Safe as brandy " is a very common phrase. 

W.C. B.N.C. L.H. T.G. H.A.D. 

SAF£-SK1KT. An outer petticoat to protect the dress of 
a female on horseback. They were generally made of 
stuff, or what in olden time, when this habiliment was 
in T<^ue, was called tammy. Both the name and the 
thing have become obsolete since the disuse of pillions. 

SAAPT or SOFT. A simple, silly person. " He's qmte 
a ,mfir 

H.S. 

2. Billyi foolish. " How soft he must have beui to have 
acted ao." 
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SAGS or SEGS. Sedges or reeds. A,-Sax. »«w|'. Children 
smuse themselTes b^ n mliing musical pipes of the hollow 
Inbes, hj cuttii^ them below one joint, and partially 
ilittiDg them to the next joint. By blowing down the 
tube a monotonous (scarcely a musical) sound ia pro- 
daced. 

U.S. B.A.D, 

SAG or SWAG. To droop, to bend, to sink in the 
middle when supported at both ends. Toriously applied, 
generally referable to the primary signification. A load 
of hay or com that is badly put on the wa^on, leaning 
on one aide, and, as it ia termed, top-heavy, is said to 
lag. A thatched roof sags when it bends in the middle. 
A gate or door that gires way at the upper hinge, aad 
drags on the ground, sage. To boys riding on a gate it 
is often said, " Come, yon lads, get off that gate, you'll 
make it sag." A person bending from feebleness and 
declining years is said to sag. Shakapere uses it figura- 
tively in Macbeth, and it occurs in other early writers. 
The Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, gives " Saggyng or 
Satlyng, Bassacio," and Pynaon, " Saggynge or Satlynge, 
Baasatura." Sag and Swag with us are used indiscri- 
minately. 

U.S. C.C. F.E.A. H.S. L.H.app. E.L. T.O. H.F. 
H.*.D. 

SAGGY. Smd of a gate that drags or hangs heavily. 
" That gate wants knocking up at the hinges, it hangs 
8o saggy." 

E.L. 

SAID. Sometimes used in a form which does not admit 
of definition, and can only be explained by example. 
" Won't you be said T' ia a common appeal to an unruly 
or disobedient child who will not listen to remonstrance 
or authority, 

c-c. 
vol.. a. K 
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SAILOR. A small insect, known by entomologiatB as 
Ccmiharia Jitica. (Linn.) 

SAINT-MONDAY. A figurative excuse for relaxation 
and idleness on a Monday. As sunts' days were formerly 
a respite from manual labour, the mechanic or artisan 
covers his delinquency nnder the cloak of canonising 
Monday ; and too many are tempted to add Tuesday/ to 
the calendar. One of our modem poets, who so beauti- 
fully and faithfully portrays the feelings and habits of 
the poor, has this apt illustration : — 

And here SaitU Monday'i worth; yotaatK lire 
In all the jojB that ale and skittlea gits. 

Ceibbb. 

H.A.D. 

SALLOW. A species of Salix. 

U.S. 

SALLY. A corrupted abbreviation of the preceding 



2. To move or run from side to side. " Sallg and back- 
stroke " ia a term amongst ringers. 

B.H.C. H.A.D. 

SALT. " He can hardly get sail to his porridge," A 
phrase often applied to a person who has great difficulty 
in maintaining himself by his trade or employment. 

SALT-AND-SPOONING. To go jog-trot. 

SAMCAST or SEAMCAST. Two ridges of land ploughed 
t<^ether, Hartshome, under Sammy, observes, "Sam 
ia a very general prefix in S.-Goth. lal. and Dan. denot- 
ing a joining or union." There can be little doubt, 
therefore, that our word is of Danish origin. 

B.N.C. T.Q. H.A.D. 

SAMMY. A term of endearment; a favourite. "He's 
quite Sammy." May it not be allusive to the infant 
Samuel in Scripture? Hartshome and Halliwell give 
" Sammt/, a fool," but it is never ao used with us, thouglj 
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SAPSCULL. A blockhead, a foolish feUow. 
M.S. B.N.c. c,c. H.p, H.AJ)." Sap-head." 

SAPY. Moist, almost tainted. Restricted to the incipient 
patiiditj of meat. Sappy and Bapy appear to be used 
interchangeably in other counties, though with us they 
are never eo confounded, but kept perfectly distinct. 
A.-Sax. sapig, sappy, euoailentu*. The Anglo-Latin 
Lexicon, 1440, also gives " Sapy, or full of sap, at- 



SARTIN. Certain. 

Foe tarlain. Sir, he ia not 

Macbeth, T. 2. 
B.H.c. j.s.add. c.c. f.i>. t.q. h.p. h.a.d. 
SARVE HIM OUT. A cant phrase, threatening re- 
taliation or revenge for a supposed injury, " I'll *arot 
him out for it." 
SARVER or SERVER. A small scuttle, without handles, 
for feeding horses. Marshall, in his " Rural Economy," 
calls it a corn-scuttle. 

H.A.D. 

SAUCE. Impertinence. " Let's have none of your sauce," 
Also ased verbaUy, as, " He sauced his master." 

B.N.c. c.c. F.E.A. L.H, E.L. T.G. H.P. H.A.D. 

SAUCE-BOX. Halliwell says, " A saucy fellow ;" but we 
use it much oftener, half playfully, to pert, (^hatte^ing 
children. 

T.a. H.A.D. 

SAUCEE-EYED. Having lai^e, fuU eyes. 

B.N.c. C.C. j.a.add. p.d." Sacer-eyed," h.p." Sacer- 

SAVE-ALL. A false socket in a candlestick for elevating 
the end of a candle, and thereby burning it to the last, 
and saving all. 
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she " should have no plums left, for the boys were alius 
Koling at 'em." Steerens and Collier assign the same 
meauii^ to the passage in Shakgpere. 

A prMty talei it nutj be jau haie beard it. 
But, siDce it senes mj purpou, I will veiitiire 
To KoU't a little imwe. 

CoiiolanuB, L 1. 
S.HX. C.C. T.O, H.P. H.A.D. 

2. To remove the ashes from the bars of a grate. " Just 
scale the fire." Almost obsolete. 

C.C. H.P." Skail." H.A.D. 

SCALE-DISH. A milk-skimmer. Not in general use, 

B.N.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

SCALLIONS. Dr. Whitaker, in his Glossary to Piers 
Plowman, and others also, define sccdUons, "thick-necked 
onions," In Scotland a leek is so called; but mth us 
they are the chittinqs or shoots of onions in the second 
year. Called in Oxfordshire, chevih ; in Somersetshire, 
giitboU. 

U.S. C.C. F.E.A- T.Q. H.P. 

SCALPS. The rinds or reflise of turnips, left by the sheep 
in the field. A boy is often directed to " go and pick 
up the scaipa the sheep have left." The use of the word 
is gradually declining, from the introduction of machinery 
for the cutting up of the turnips. Todd derives scalp 
iirom the Teut. ackelpe, a shell. 

SCALY. Synonymous with scabbt. A.-Sax. sctale. 

11.9. C.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

SCAMP. A worthless, unprincipled fellow. 

B.N.C. C.C. H.A D. 

SCANDAL-BROTH. A sarcastic term for tea. 

M.S. C.C. 

SCANTISH. Limited, insufBoient. " I'd a scantish pattera 
for my gown, or I should have made it fuller." "We'd 
a BCantisk dinner to-day." 

B.N.C. C.C. H.A.D. 
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SCANTLDfG. A technical term for sach light wood as 
is neither board nor plank. When a pole is split down 
mto four equal portioua, each is denominated a acantUng. 
They are used as studs for lath and plaster work, or 
rafters for roofe. According to Jamieson, railers which 
support the roof of a projection are so oallei' "-^ '~ 
Ldceslershire the name b given to thin joists. 

E.L, 

SCAPE-GRACE. A term of reproach for a han 

bjjj:. c.c. 
SCARAMOUCH. A fool in motlej garb, 
adopted from an Italian posture-master who 
England in 1673. 

H.A.D. 

SCAECE, Figuratively applied to persons. "Ti 
yourself very scarce :" i. e. Tou seldom come ai 
Also used sportively to a person you wish to dii 

H.A.D. 

SCATTEE-BRAIKED. Giddy, thoughtless. 

BJf.C, c.c. H.A.D. 

SCHAME. To scheme, arrange, contrive. "I' 

it to be theere, if I can." 
SCHINCH. A small piece. " Just give me a sc 
SCHIKCHING. Niggardly, parsimonious, nippii 

Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, has " ChyTichy, o 

mekylle, prtsparco." 
SCHOLLABD. An archaical pronunciation of 

" I'm not much of a sckollard :" t. e. I cannot 

write very well. 

■Faith, Sir, I am not go good icheUard to my mnoh. 
a letter tot jou Id m; pouch ; there's pUgujr nem ia'l 
yon that. 

Dbidbn's Sir Martin . 
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SCHOOLING. Education, Bcliool-inrtrucfioii. The Craven 
Gloesarist cites tLe following illuBtratlons. 

Yoa pay mora for jtna Kkaoling thka f onr leuniag ii worth. 

To In ths world know, faj their faoliug, 
TtMir puenti gATe '«m do mCAn tdiocling , 

Mw. p. as. 

C.G. B.A.D. 

SCITHEBS. Scissors. 



SCOME. A mimtel-Bhelf. I have never heard tLia word 
need, but I give it on the authority of a person residing 
in the western side of the county. 
SCONCE. The head. Commonly used ia familiar lan- 
guage. " Give him a rap on the ieonce." Shakspere 
has it, 

Thj boDoet of blew which thon won't hether. 
To k«ep Ih; noiaa from wind &nd wethar. 

Jockie is grown a GentleDwn. 
Etans's Old OUUds (ISIO). 
U.S. B.H.C. C.C. H.F. H.A.D. 

SCOOM or SCUM. A yellow gelatinous substance found 
about the roots of old trees — a species of tremella^— 
called in some places witches' butter. 

SCORE. To make parallel incisions, at small intervals, 
in tlie cuticle of pork previous to roasting, that the 
crackling, as it is termed, may be more readily carved. 

2. To mark up the reckoning at a public house, which 
was frequently done on a door-post or screen. Pals- 
grave gives, " I score, I mark upon a tayle or score." 
" Score it, I pray you, for foi^etting." 

If I return, I shall be poet indeed, 

For the will icore jovr fealt upon mj pate. 

Comedj of Errors, u 2. 
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SCOTCH. To deduct, to curtdl. " He scotched me tup- 
pence appenny out o' my wagea." EaUiwell gives this 
as the Lmcolushire meaniug. 

How ever ye ttoCct, 
Save pole asd crotch. 

TuasEK. 

In the oft-quot«d passage in Macbeth — " We've scotched 
the snake, not killed it," — I ima^ne Sh^spere meant 
that its tail or a portion of the end was cut off, thus 
curtailing the dimenaioos witLoat destroying life; but 
Nares understood the passage as implying simply " to 
score, or cut in a slight manner;" Moor and others, " to 
notch or cut;" and Collier, " to wound;" which opinion 
he considers strengthened by the passage in Coriolanue', 
iv. 5:— 

Be tectehtd bim uid notched him like a carbonado. 

See here anothar melch whom this foul beaat 
Hath icoldtd and w»red in Ihiii iahaman wise. 

BuDM. & Fl. Knight of the Burning Pentle, a. lii. 

2. To stop the progress of any vehicle by putting some- 
thing under «ne of the wheels, " Scotch the wheel." 

Then will I Brat $coleh (be whedi of it, that it ma; not run. 

DaiDBN's Wild Ostlant, 1. 1. 
O.&P. C.C, H.a. E.L. H.P. E.A.S. 

SCOTCH-MIST. AiozzuNarain; said to wet an' Eng- 
lishman through to the skin. 

B.S.C. C.C. H.A.D," Scotch-fog." 

SCOUCH. To stoop. "Youll hit your head agen the 
beam, if you don't scouch." Probably another form of 

SCOtTR. To PET out a pond or ditch. 

U.S. h.jl.o. 
SCOXJT. To throw dirt or stones at any person or thing. 
Boys oommonly scout birdsi Similar to pelt. 
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SCOWL OF BROW. To do & thing by kokI of brote is 

to copy by the eye, and not by measarement. 
SCRAB. To scratch or claw. 

K.B. F.E.A. H.P. 

SCRABBLE. THoms and briars. 

SCRABBLE or SCROBBLE. To climb, to scramble. 

" He tcroiAUd up the tree." 
2. To write in an uncoath and ongiglitly manner; to 

make unmeaning marlu, aa boys often do with chalk On 

a wall or gate. A very old word, oconrring in the Old 

Testament. 

He Mgoed faimaelf mad in thair h&ndi, uid lerahbUd ■ on tha 

doon of the g>U. 

1 Sam. Jtzi. IS. 

* Id tbe margin of our Bibles explained made marks. 
SCRABBLE ON. To contend gainst difficulties in 

obtaining a livelihood. "I have hard work to get a 

living, but I hope I shall manage to t<r<Ml€ on." Evans 

gives scrattle as the Leicestershire syaonyme. 
8CRAFFLK To be induetriouB, to straggle hard for a 

maintenance; nearly correspondent with the preceding 

word. 

B.N.O. CO. T.8. 

SCRAG. The thin, small end of a neck of mutton. " The 
scrag-end of a neck of mutton." Crag in Scotland. 



SCRAGGLE.. A word best explained by the example. 
A sickly mechanic scud, " I'm often SO poorly I can 
hardly scmggU along." Another form of Scrabbije. 

8CRAGGLING- Irregular, scattered. Applied prinra- 
paUy to a village where the houses are situated irregu- 
larly, and at a distance from each other. Also applied 
to vegetation that grows wild and disorderly, la. ■vvsrj 
general use. 
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SCEAGGT. Lean, thin, raw-boned. A perBOn with a 
long, thin, bare neck would be called scraggy. 

U.S. H.S. 

SCRAtL. A meagre, lean, thin animal. "A higler's 
horse is a poor scrail." 

SCBAILS. The cuttings of hedges: what the bedger 
leaves behind. " Tve been rating scraila." " I be 
going to gather scraila." Speawts is a correlative term. 

SCEAILED or SCRAILLT. Standing com or grass beat 
down irregularly by wind or cattle is said to be scrailed; 
when a thin crop of com partially stands erect, the part 
that fiills is acraikd, and is " so scraillg it can't be reaped." 

The hurlj burlj wind; 

And iC whirla the wheat about, 
The billovB swob behind. 

And the headaehes leraU without. 

CLiBB-a M3. PoemB. 

SCRAMBLINGr. Exactly synonymous with the foregoing 
word. Both are strictly local. 

SCRANNEL. Lean, thin. " What a poor scrannel of a 
child !" 

8CEANNT. Wild, distracted, crazy. " Toull drive me 
Kranny " is oiten said to importuning children or intract- 
able servants. " Things are bo awkward and contrary, 
I shall go quite scranny." The Craven Gloasarist, being 
onacqnaiated with this meaning, has erroneously given 
the ibllowii^ quotation to exemplify the succeeding sensff 
of the word. 

For, hod I money like a man;, 
I'd balancOj even io ft penny ; 
Want I thy coDHnement makea me icranny. 

CLiaa'a Rural Muse (1S20), p. 89. 
E.L. 

3. Thin, lean, meagre. " What a gcranny beast that is, 
bU skin and bonel" "What a ea-anay neck she's got!" 
w.c. B.N.c.2nd ed. e.c. E.n. h.a.d. 
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SCREW. A person who drives a hard bai^wi. " He's a 
regular screw." A lady who is niggardly or stingy in 
her houauhold expenditure would be called a screw. 
HalliweU gives " Screw, a miser." We also use it 
verbally. 

SCREWING. Miserly, niggardly. In making a bargain 
it is often said " He's so screwing I can get nothing by 

SCREW LOOSE. If there be any little disagreement or 
estrangement between Mends, it is commonly said 
" There's a screw loose somewhere." 

SCREWZEK. An unwelcome, intrusive visitor; a pa- 
rifiitical person. A metaphorical application of the 
screw, an insinuating instrument. 

SCRE WZENG. Incroaching ; intruding ; spunging ; re- 
maining an uninvited and unwelcome visitant. " He's 
always going Bcrewzi<ng about." 

SORIBBLING-LARK. The yellow-hammer. Emheriea 
citrinetla. (Linn.) A name derived from the irregular, 
black, zig-zag lines upon the egg, resembling writing. 
For the same reason it bears the name of wmtiho-laiik. 

SCRIBE. A thin, meagre, lank person or animal. " A 
poor scribe of a hoirse." Scrail is similarly applied to 
animals. 

SCEIBIKG-IRON. The instrument used for branding or 
marking trees. The Craven Glosaariat and HalliweU give 
it Scriving-iron, but our form api)ears the more correct, 
as it is obviously formed from the verb scrtbert, to write, 

SCRIGG'D. Forced ; squeezed out. " She ecrigg'd a 
goodish drop of juice out of the currants." Clare uses 
this word figuratively. 
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A trifling Bomething gliul Co get, 

To earn a dinner or disctuvge a debt. 

Runl lift, &c. (1820) p. 117. 
H.A.D. 

SCRIGGLE. To writhe or Btmggle. Another form of 
wriggle. 

F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. To scrawl. A peraon who writes a light, Bcratchj, 
irregular hand, is said to write a scriggling hand. 

SCRIGGT. Scratchy. Applied to a pen that spirtles. 

SCRIKE. See Scheik, 

SCRIM. A email bit of any edible. " Give me just a 
scrim." Halliwell giyes " Crim, a small portion of any- 
thing," and " Scrimmitff, close, stingy," both used in the 
west. 

SCBBilMAGE. \ A scuffle, an argument. " We had 

SCREMMIDGE. ( such a scrimmage." Mer. 

SCRMMUDGE. ) corruptions of sfcimush. 
verbally. , 

B.N.C. FJ:.A. C.C. H.S. H.P. H.A.D. 

SCRIMP. A very small piece; and, in some p 
county, a very small measure. This noun i 
peculiar to us. Brockett gives the verb . 
spare, to scant;" the adjective, "short, sci 
Jamieson scrimp, " limited, not ample." 1 
shire Glossarist, scrimp;/, " mean, scant, mise 
scrimp, to give short measure, or short comi 
according with our noun. The Devonshin 
has also scrimp, " a skin-flint, a miser." 

B.N.C. P.D. H.A.D. 

SCRIMPTION. A very small portion; t 
pittance. 

SCRINCH. A small bit. One child would saj 
'* Give me just a scrinch of yotir cake." So 
SCHDiCH, and Scrinch are all kindred terms. 
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SCROUGE or SCRUDGE. To crowd; to squeeze; to 
compreaa. " We were so ecroug'd and aqueeg'd I 
thought I should ha' swodnded." " If you acrudge the 
sugar veil, joull make the basin hold it." Used also 
participially, as " Don't come sanidging agen me." There 
are nnmerouH dialectical variations of these words: 
Brockett gives semdge, scrounge, and ecrunge ; Moor, 
tkrouj; the Herefordshire G\oaazTU\,,acroacha:aA.acrowgt! 
and Halliwell schrmige, acroodge, and acrovge. This latter 
spelling prevails in Wiltshire and Sussex, and also in 
dmeriua. 

a. B.H.C. LJI. A.W. C.S. HJ. H.A.D. 

SCRUB. A wom~out garment. " Don't wear that old 

scrtii any more." 
SCRUBBY. Mean, shabby: variously applied. "A 

scrubby fellow." " A ecrvhby action." " A acnihby coat." 
SCRUDGE. See Scrouge. 
SCRUDGELING. Squeezing through a narrow aperture. 

A schoolboy, pressing and squeezing himself between 

two desks, said " he went acrudgeling through." 
SCRUMP. A mean piece. 
SCRUNTY. Short, stunted. Jamieson gives acmnt as a 

noun and adjective. 

B.N.C. C.C- 

SCUD. A hasty flying shower. " It was only just a 
scud." 

H.3. H.A.D. 

SCUDDING. Passing over quickly; driven by the wind. 

" We may have a scudding shower, but I don't expect 

much rain." 
SCDD. A quarry-man's term for rubbly stone. 
SCUFF. ■■ 

SCUTT. ( AH used for the back or nape of the neck. 
SCKUFF. ) 

M.8." Skruff." W.C." Skuff." C.c. f.e.a. h.s. h.p. 
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SCUEET. Haste; impetaoaily; precipitate flight. "He's 
gone off ftill tcuny." Holliwell gives " Scvr, to move 
hastily," at uaed in Torkshire. 

W^Jf H.P. B^.D. 

SGUTLING. SkaMiig or Bbiinking down, to elude ob- 
servation or detection. " He BCUttUd down under the 
hedge." " He went scuHing along behind the wall." 

SCUTTDCK or SKEREICK. A little bit; of little 
worth ; of the lowest valae. " I wonldn' give a Bkerrick 
for him." 

BJi.C." Scuddick.'' h.a.d." Scurrick." 

SCUTTER. To run bristly in pursuit. « He scutter'd 
along after him as qoJck as he could." 

H.P. 

8EAMCA8T. Set Sahcast. 

SEARCH, To penetrate. Any lotion or embrocation 

that gives ptun on application to the part affected ia 

said to learch it. 

B.S. H.AJ). 

SEARCHING. Keen; piercing; penetrating. "A searck' 
ing wind." " A searching rain," Common in the United 
States, accordii^ to Bartlett's Americanisnis. 

C.C. B.A.S. 

SEARCHERS. Females appointed to inspect the dress of 
a corpse, to ascertain whether the law for the protection 
of the woollen trade was violated by interring the body 
in any other material. The name and the custom have 
Bunk into disuse since the repeal of the act. 

SEBEN. Seven. 

SEBLET or SIBLET. The basket from which the sower 
casts his seed-corn. The first form of this word prevails 
on the western aide of the county; the latter on the 
north-western; they are both evidently dialectical viti&- 
tions of the A.-Sax. si^ lap. Sihltt occurs in an 
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8d7ertisement in the Northampton Merciuy, 18S2. 
HoFFER is another name here, as well as elsewhere, for 
Caa seed-basket. 
j.s." Seed-lip." ?.e.a." Seed-lep." 
8EBLET CAKE. A seed cake with which plonghmen 
were feasted at the concltision of the wheat-sowing. 
This custom was in some places observed till within 
these few years; but I believe it has now fallen into 
desaetude. I have been told that, some fifty years ago, 
it was cnstomaiy on All Souls' Day, for people to send 
Ked cake to their various frieDds, which were called 
sool-cakes; and, as this was the period when wheat- 
sowing usually ended, it is probable both diese ob- 
serrances have the self-same origiu. The Lansdowne 
MS. 1039, No. 8, has the following notice of this 
practice, " It was an old English custom to provide 
seed ceAes to entertain the ploughmen after the season of 
sowing wheat, which was commonly on All Saints' 
Night." (All Souls' is the foUowing night.) And 
Tusser in allusion to it says ; — 

Wife, som'time ttain week, if j' weather hold clears, 
An ende of wheats Bowaing we make for the yeare ; 
Remember jou therefore, though I do it not. 
The tltd cole, the putiea, and turment; pot. 

SECKET. A term of contempt for a child. Broctett 
inserts it, and Halliwell assigns it to Lincolnshire. I do 
not give it on my own authority, and I believe it b of 
rare occurrence with us. 

B.M.C. H.A.D. 

SECONDS. Wheaten flour of on intermediate quality, 
between the finest and the coarsest. Shakspere uses it 
in one of his sonnets. " That is not mixed with aeconth." 
See Gkhsqeohs. 

C.C. H.H. H.8. H.A.D. 

SEE. The present tense is frequently used for the pre- 
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lerite. " I lee him go by yeaterday." Heed by 
Shakapere and other early writers. 
c.c. 

SEE TO. To attend to, to look after. " Tve got all the 
children to ise to, now mother's dead, and 111 see to *em 
well." The same expression is found in, Jamiesou, and 
amongst the Americanisms. 

SEEABLE. Visible; to be seen. " I call'd, but he was 
not MteabU to-day." 
H.A.D." Seable." 

SEETHE. To steep; to infiise. " If you'H put the tea 
in tht! pot, it 'U Kith while the toast's made." A.-Sax. 
MOtAon. This word is not admitted into any other 
glossary, and perhaps ought not to have found a place 
here ; but as it differs slightly from the commonly re- 
ceiTed meaning, and it is becoming obsolete, it was 
thought worthy of notice. 

Mtdlj bii wife sitteth before tbe ^re 
All bUcb tud amok; clotbed in rude aUdie; 
Stething mihb grewoU »iicl iHiring the pulroent 
Of pease or frament, * notale meat for Lent. 

Bibclat's 6th Egloge. 
How pleasant when the hsat of da; ia bje 

And tatiUng dew emporplei round the hill 
Of the horiioa, sweeping with the eye 
' In easj cirdea wander where wa will. 

CUKs's Village Hinatrel, lol. i. p. 202. 
A bean field full in bloasom nnella as iweet 
As Arab;, or groTes of orange floweis, 
Black-e;ed and white and feathered to one'a feet; 
How sweet the; imeil in morning's dew; boon 
When teethirig night isjeft upon the flowerB. 

Clib&'b HS. Poenu. 

SEED. Pegge says " See'd passes currently with the 

common people in London, both for our perfect tense 

saw, and our participle passive seen, as branches of the 

verb to eee. They will say, for instance, ' J se^d him 
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yesterday,' and ' He wm see'd again to-day.' " So it is 
with tia universally, amongst the valgar and illiterate, 
in the towna as weU as villages. 

B.H.C. C.C. H.S. T.O. H.AJl. 

SEEDY. Shabby, pailially worn, poverty-stricken, faded 
either in health or respectability of appearance. 

Chidcee'b AnembU of FodIm. 
H.A.D. 

SEEM TO. Apparently; to all outward appearance. 

" He's a nice person to item to. 
SEEMTH. Appearance. " By the leemth of the thing." 
SEEN. Saw. " I teen him t'other day." A vulgarism 

oommon in America, as well as in Northamptonshire. 

£X. 

SEE-SAW. A favourite chOdish amuEement. Two chil- 
dreu balancing each other at opposite ends of a plank, 
placed on a fulcrum : alternately swaying each other up 
and down. Hiket is synonymous. 

B.HX:. H.AJ>. 

SEGS. Sedges, rushes. A.-Sax. secg, cares. See Sags. 
*' A place where segges do grow." Barret. Alv. (1580.) 

Hid in the tegga, luX bj the rivei'i Nde. 

Weskat goes to Wail, ligD. c. i b. (Nans.) 
1 wove & coffin for his cone of teffgSf 
That wilh tbe »-ind did ware like bannereti. 

Cornelia, O. PI. ii. 2fl6. (Nares.) 
II.S. B.N.c.2nd. ed. c.c. h.s. t.q. l.h. h.p. h.a.d. 
SEGGY. Full of sedges. 

c,c. 
SELL. A common contraction for self in the compounds 
nn/8til, himsell, hissell, hersetl, ymireeU. 
The; dig out fio' tbe dellB, 
For their bairn'a bread, wiTeo, and tMt. 

Bbn Jonboh. 

RJI.C. O. W.C. B.N.C. c.c. T.O. H.P, B.A D. 
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often Bays of a refractory lad, " I must set up with 

him, and show him who's master." 
2. A verb expressive of self-exaltation. " She sets herstl/ 

up for somebody." Oft^n used as a noun in speaking of 

tm assuming person. " Who's she? a little set-up thing." 
8. Supplied, satisfied. " I'm set up with potatoes for 

the wioter." " I shall be quite eet up when I get my 

new gown." 
SETTON-ON. Stunted in growth, ill thriven. Set is 

used widi the same import. 

B.N.G. 

SETTER. A straight piece of wood, placed betvreen the 
shoulders of a slaught«Ted animaL See Back-setteb. 

SETTING-STICK. A dJbble. " Debbyll or lettgvg 
sti/cke." Huloet, 1552. 

SETTLE. A bench let into a wall to form a seat, either 
in the chimney comer of old-fashioned farm houses, or 
outside the door of a village public house. See Lono- 
SETTLE. A.-Sax. eetl. An archaism since the time of 
Wiohffe. 

U.S. B.N.G.2nd ed. c.c. h.h. p.e.a. h.f. h.a.o. 

SEWELL, A line of feathers fastened on twine and 
placed a foot or two from the ground in the open parts 
of a forest, to keep the deer within bounds. Seel and 
BINO, as before noticed, are cognate terms. Bullokar and 
Blount define sewell, " A paper clout or any thing 
hanged up to keep a deere from entring into a place," 
The " Glossographia Anglicana Nova" also gives it as 
" A term used by hunters, and signifies anything hanged, 
up to keep a deer from entering a place." It occurs in 
Coles as " a scare-crow." In the vicinity of Rocking- 
ham Forest it is used metaphorically, when a person haa 
forsaken an old habit. A gentleman observing a friend 
taking a glass of wine who had been an habitual watex-- 
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5. An idle, low fellow. " A worthless shack." " He's 
&lwa^B on the Bhack." Provincial in America. See a 
long note on the origin of this term in Evans's Leicester- 
shire Glossary. 

F.E.A. H.S. E.L. H.F. H.A.D. 

6. A peculiar loose vay uf walking or riding: also a 
gentle trot. " He always goes of a shack." 

7. To rove, or lounge about idly. " He's a good-for- 
nothing chap, he's always shacking about." 

F.E.A. E.L. H.A.D. 

SHACK-BAG. A shabby fellow, lurking and prowling 
about; a ragamuffin. Forby says, " Properly, one who 
carries a bag, shaking it to induce others to put some- 
thing in, and holding it ready to receive what be can 
pilfer." We also so use it. 

SHACKLING. Idling; loitering about. One who wilt 
not settle to any employment, but goes about seeking 
work, and will not do it, is said to go shackling about. 



SHACKLE. An iron loop, moving on a bolt. 

B.H.C. U.AJ). 

SHACKY. Shabby, ragged, badly clad. "He looks 
very ahach/." 

F.E.A. H.P. 

SHADE. " In the shade :" i. e. suffering from some stigma 

on the character. See Behind a cloud. 
SHADY. Shy. " The child's so shadi/, she won't speak." 

SHAFFLING (rhyming with jostling). Hobbling, walk- 
ing with an awkward, irregular gait. "How he goes 
shaffiing along 1" 

SHAG-MA-KAG. A mean person. Other Gloaaarists 
have Shoh-rag in the same sense. 
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SKAJL. " To shaU about." To more as if the bonea 
were loose in their sockets, Todd calls this a low word, 
and Hlostrates it from L'Eatrange: — 

Child '. jon unfit walk alnit, without akiewiog and liaQing to 
vret; Mep ;oa tet. 
F.E.A. 

SHAKES. "No great shakes." Nothing extraordinary: 
of little value ; indifferent in health or spirits. A vulgar 
diougb common phrase : the same in America. 
B.K.c.2nd. ed. f.b.a. h.p. 

SHAKR-TJP. A reprimand; a lecture. "I gave him a 
good sfiake-up" " Shake Aim up well ; he deBerves it." 
Thia must have been Shakapere's meaning in " As You 
Lite It,"i. 1, when Orlando, compl^ning of his brother's 
conduct to him, says to Adam, " Go apart, and thou 
shalt hear how he (Oliver) will shake me up." 

SHAKEN. Enfeebled, weakened. " This last illness has 
shaken him sadly." 

80 daten lu we are, no wan with oare, 

IHen. IV. i. 1. 
8HAKT. Feeble, weak. 

H.A.D. 

SHAMBLE. Used plurally. The frame of wood that 

hangs over a shaft-horse in a cart. Halliwell assigns it 

to Oxfordshire. 
SHAMBLING. Awkward in gait, lolloping, as if the legs 

were weak; applied to both persons and animals. "They 

go shambUti^ along." 

If I bad not known you ca»u[l; b; 



SHAMMING ABRAHAM. Counterfeiting illness o 
fiimity. 
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SHANK. "The ahtoit of tbe day," tonards evening. 
Halliwell gives " Shani, dusk, twilight," as adopted in 
Yorkshire; which sanctions our expression. 

CO. 

2. The crooked handle of a scythe. Called also Shathk 
or Sned. 

3. Thick pieces of wood cut ^m the thorns in hedges; 
the bottom end of the thorn. Bailey and some other 
lezici^aphers give "Shank, the stalk or stem of a 

SHANKS' PONEY. A low phrase, signiiying travelling 
on foot, or, as it ia sometimes said, on ten toes. Harts- 
horne inserts it; Moor has Shani's Nag; Jamieson, 
Shanh't Nagie; and Craven Dialect, Shank's OaJlovxiy. 

SHANNY. Shame-faced. Moor, Forby, and Halliwell 
have this word with a very opposite meaning — " Wild, 
frolicksome." Skinner gives Shan as used in Lincoln- 
shire for shame-facedness, which agrees with us; and 
derives it from the A.-8ax. " Scande, confusio, vere- 
cundia." 

And downout eye and blush of a^nny Isai 
Had ever; power hia heart to hold ia tbralL 

Clabb's TilUge Hinstrei, vol. i. p. 32. 

' All abbreviated vitiations of shall not. 
SHA'NOT. \ The latter is frequently used by an in- 
SHAINT, 1 dulgent mother when a child is relnctant 
SHATT'N. f to do something she wishes, " Well, then, 

it ahatCn do it, there's a dear." 

SHANTY. Gay, showy. Perhaps a corruption of Janty, 

as suggested by Todd, who gives the following example. 

Each ikatM spark tfaat can Ihe teshion hit. 

Epilogue to Sir Courtl; Nice (173E>. 
To which may be added — 
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Tn thine tor Hleevee to teach the ihantieil outa, 
Gire emptj coxcamba more imporluit Btruta, 
Prworibe new rule* for knots, hoope, muiteaiw, wiga. 

WaKtoh. Fuhion ; a Satire. 

.N.c. F.E.A." Shaunty." c.c. h.p." Shawnty." 



SHARKING. Cheating, or eagerly oyer-reaching in 
making a bargain: nearly akin to swindling. Naree 
says, " Shark, either as substantive or verb, is hardly 
obsolete." With us it ia in very conunon use. HoUo' 
way and BWHwell give the verb, 
o. 

SHARP. Quick in motion. " Come, look sharp," is said 
to excite a pewon to expedition. The Anglo-Latin 
Lexicon has " Sckarpnesae, swiftness." This word is also 
used negatively when intellect is deficient, as, " The boy 
is hardly slutrp." 



SHAEPS. A refuse kind of wheaten flour, ground 
coarsely, with a portion of bran in it; formerly called 
Gbdtcheons or Gbudo£ons, which see. 

B.NC. C.C. H.H. H.8. H.A.D. 

SHARBOG. See Shear-hoo. 

SHATTERY. Loose, not compact. " The chairs are 
yerj shatten/." 
c.c. w.c. 

SHATTERED. Synonymous with shaxek as applied to 
persona. 

SHAUMING. Trampling, treading upon. " You're 
ihatuaing all over it" is often said when any one is 
treading upon anything so as to injure it. Jamieson 
has " Shawm, the leg or limb ;" {torn which our word 
has probably originated. 
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SHAVE. A thin slice. "Just give us a sifwie." Jamie- 
son has the word, and gives the following illustration. 
She begi one theavt of jour white brotd, 

Jameson^ PopuUr Ballads, ii. p. 124. 
SHAVES (pronounced as rhTining to calves). Shafts. 

B.S. H.A.D. 

SHAVER. A keen tradesman, oae who takes seHsh 

advantage in a bargain 
SHAT. A chaise : hence shag-lad, or shay-b(^, a post-boy 

or driver of a chaise. 
B.K.G. c.c. B.A.D. 
SHEAR-HOG or SHARROG. A one-year-oH sheep 

after the first shearing; a hog that has been shorn. See 

ShE£P. 

BJ~ H.A.D. 

SHEAKING-POSIES. See CLippraa-PosiES. 
SHEEDINGS. Shaken corn; such as sheds without 

handlii^, ttata being over-ripe, and remains on the 

ground after harvest and gleaning are over. A. -Sax. 

iceaden. 
SHEELY. The chaffinch. FringUla cakbs. (Linn.) 

See Pea-fdjch. 

B.M.C. H.A.D. 

SHEEP. UniversaUy pronounced amp in the rural dis- 
tricts. As the descriptive terms of sheep vary in 
different parts of the kingdom, I shall here insert them 
as they were given me by an eminent agriculturist in 
this county. 

The Ewe, or female Iamb, after Michaelmas, or going to 
turnips, till the first shear day, is called a Ewe Teg. 
The Wether, or male lamb, after Michaelmas, till the 
first shear-day, is a Wether Teg. 

The yearling sheep after shear-day is called a Teg, Hog, 
Hoggerel, Skiar-hog, Sharrog, or Shearling. 
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The Ewe Teg, till next lambing-tiine, or till the secoad 
ahear-day, is a Tkeave, conunonly pronounced TTic^ve. 
The Wether Teg, till next laaibiiig-time, or second 
shear-day, is a Shear-hog, Sharrog, or Shearling. 
The Theave, till the third shear-day, is a two-ehear Ewe. 
The Skar-hog or Shearling, till the third shear-^y, 
retains the same name, and ailerward is a Weth^. 
Female sheep after that age are called Ewea ; and male 
sheep after that age, Wethtrs. 

The fleeces of the first shearing, amongst wool-dealers, 
are called indiscriminately Tegg or Hogs. The fleeces 
of the second and every aacceeding shearing of the male 
sheep are caUed Wethers, and of the female sheep, 
Etves. 

SHEEP-CUB or SHEEP-HUT. A temporary shelter for 
sheep in the field: differing from a hdse in being 
covered over at top. 

SHEEP'S-EYE. " To cast a sheep's-eye at any one," is to 
give a leering, indirect glance; quite opposed to a 
" wanton look," as described by HaOiwell. Cotgrave'a 
" Affectionate winke, a sheepes eye," more nearly ^^^es 
with OUT most frequent application of the phrase. In 
the infancy of an unrevealed attachment between two 
rustic lovers, it is frequently said " He's casting a sheep's- 
eye at her." An archaiacal phrase. Dryden sanctions it 
in his " Don Sebastian." 

So you maj cast a iheep'i-eye behind jou. 

SHEEP-HXJKK. A permanent winter fold. See Hubk. 

SHEEP-HUT. See Sheep-cob. 

SHEPHERD. To superintend. " He's an idle chap if I 
don't shepherd him well." 

SHEEP-BACK. The starUng. Stamm mtlgaria. (Linn.) 
Sheep-back would have been a much more appropriate 
name, as this bird is in the habit of sitting on the back 
of sheep to search for ticks, which are ao troublesome to 
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tbeae auimalB. For tbe same reason it be&rs the wme 

t^Shtquter in aome connties. 
SHEEP-SHEAKING-POSIES. See Clippiko-posiks. 
SHEEP-TRAY. A trough for feeding aheep in the field; 

principally used for oata. 
2. A large hurdle. It is in this sense I imagine, rather 

than the preceding, that Clare adopts it. 

And ride on tietp-lray from the fold, 
A noe-hane ipeed to Burton-hold. 

Step, Ctl. p. 10. 
WitcbM on ihnp-truM g»llop by. 

Ibid. p. IE. 

SHELLY. Slaty, ceizzellt etone, such as breaka into 

lamiiuB. 
SHEETING. The slope or water-&ll of a mill-dam. 

Halliwell has thett in the sense of " to shoot down as 

water." 

B.N.C. 

SHEPHEED'S-DAISY. A variety of the common daisy, 

with a brown spot in the centre, and the petals edged 

or bordered with pink. 

SHEPHERD'S -HEY. n All different names for a pas- 

SHEPHERD'S RACE, f time which is enjoyed by the 

SHEPHERD'S RING. I lower orders at the celebrated 

SHEPHERD'S RUN. ^ fair held on Boughton Green, 

an inclosed pasture of serenteen acres, distant little 

more than a mile from the village of that name, and 

four miles from Northampton. A green-sward circle of 

considerable size has been sunk about a foot below the 

surface of the green, as lar back as memory can trace. 

A mazy path, rather more than a foot in width, ia 

formed within by a trench, three or four inches wide, 

cut on each side of it ; and the trial of ekill cooaists in 

running the maze from the outside to the small circle in 

the centre in a given time, without crossing the 

boundaries of the path. Mazes or labyrinths appear to 

have been formed for recreation at an early period. 
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Pliny mentions the custom of boys makii^ mazes for 
their play; and mazes were probably, in conjunctioo 
with NiSB Men's Morris, among the raried amusements 
<rf shepherd-life in Shakspere's time, as may be inferred 
from the following passage, quoted under Mebells. 

And the qu^at mazes ia the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, ars andistingniahabla. 

Hid. N. Dieam, u. 2. 

SHEPHERD'S-MILL. See Merells. 

SHEPHEKD'8-LAMP. The first star that rises after 
oon-set. See illustration to Butches's Cleater. 

SHEPHEED'S WEATHER GLASS. Scarlet pimpemeL 
Anagallis arvmse. See Joeh that ooes to bed at noon. 
Uoor and Halliwell call it the Shepherd's Stm Dial. 

8HET orSHUT. To mend, to join; particularly any 
iron bar or instrument. " Shttt a piece on to it." 

SHETH. A division of a field, which is generally so 
sqiarated as to drain off the water by the direction of 
the ploughiags, called sheiha. The Teesdale Glossarist 
says, "For the greater convenience of mowing, large 
fields are set out into sheths ; in smaU fields this is not 
neceasary, as they can be mown from side to side con- 
veniently." This word is most likely from the A.-Sax. 
tegftan, to divide. 

SHECKiES or SHICKLES. The frame at the back of a 
waggon into which the side-pieces are tenanted; an- 
swearing to the fob-buck. 

SHIGRJLES.Thin crisp gingerbread, formerly made in 
the form of a loeenge, having the lateral comers rounded. 

SHIFT. To provide for oneself. Palsgrave, " I shyji for 
myselfe." " Let me alone, I shall skyft for one of us I 



SHILL. Shrill in sound. 

T.0, H.A.D. 
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SSILL or SHKILL. Clear, dun, as I>ook-muHUii ; to 
which the term is particularly applied. " It's nice and 
Bhrill," when it is very even and clear. 

SHILLY-SHALLYING. Wavering in purpose, hedtating, 
indecisive. " Don't stand ahiUy-sbdUging there." Pro- 
bably a corrupt nAxc^Mcaiianai ikall I? shaU If Crockett 
and Halliwell have thilly-shaUy. 

SHINDY. A spree, a row. " They kicked up such a 
akindy" A low phrase given in the Sussex Glossary ; 
conunon also in America. 

SHINE. " To cut, or make a shme," is to make a great 
display. Equivalent to making a bflash. 

2. " To take the shine out of any one " is to lower the 
self-importance or conceit of any one. 

3. " Every shine on 'em," i. e. every one of them. 

J.S. B.A.D. 

SHINER. A smart, clever fellow. " He's qnite a shintr." 
Formerly a cant term for a guinea. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

SHIN-TIMBER. Small pieces of fire-wood, 
SHIP. See Sheep. 

H.S. 

SHIP-LAP. A carpenter's term for a mode of uniting the 
end of one piece of wood to the side of another, at right 
angles, by a bevil-shaped bearing on the upper edge. 

SHIRK. To twist about in your clothes, as when the 
skin is irritable. " Don't stand slurHng there." 

2. To evade, to avoid. A master will oflen say to an 
idle boy, " You want to shirk your work, but you 

A.W. P.D. H.A.D. 

SHITTLE-COME-POO. See Fiddle-stick's emd. 

SHIVER. A slice of any edible. A good old English 
word, Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, " Sckyvare of brede 
or other lyke, testa." " Shyver of brede," Palsgrave. 
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HftTe I not of B o&pon bnt the liver, 

And of jonr white hre»d nought bnt > ikiivr. 

Chiuceo. SompnouT'e Tttte. 
Easy itiaota, out IobF to iteol a ihivt. 

A theem of bread u browD aa nut, 
And cheeie as wbite as mow. 

Perct. Reliquea. 
U.S. fi.H.C. W.C.app. C.G. B.H. F.E.A. £.L. HJ. H.A.D. 

SHOE, " Ab eaaj as aa old g^M." A common proverbial 
simile. 

C.G. 

2. " That's where the shoe pinches" A phraae Bignifjing, 
That is the point where the difficulty lies; that is the 
g;rievance. 

SHOEING THE COLT. Another fonn of Coltino, 
which see. 

B.A.D. 

SHOES AND STOCKINGS. A variety of Primula eta- 
tior, having one flower sheathed within another. 

F.E.A. H.A.D. 

SHOFFLE. A dialectical variation oi shuffle, one amongst 
the many instances of the mutability of the vowels ; to 
idle, to loiter, applied almost exclusively to idle work- 
men. " He's a good-for-nothing chap, he's always 
skoffling about, instead of working," 

SHOG or SHUG. To -jog, to shake, to rock. " Don't 
ahoff the table so." " Shog the child off to sleep," i. e. 
Sock the cradle. To shog of signilieB to depart. Shakh, 
SHACK, SBUQ, SHOO, all run into each other, and partake 
of the same meaning. Shog is a very good old English 
irord, occurring in the Wiclifite version and the early 
dramatists. The Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, gives 
'* jShoggynff, same as rt^^gyn, agito.'" Pynson, " Shog- 
^yng, shakjn or waveryn, vacillo." Palsgrave, "I 
shogge as a cart dothe." Jamieson, " To shog, to shake." 
Brockett has shogglt. 
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And the boot in the mjddil of the lee wis Khoggid with w»Hb, 
Torthe w^nd wu cuotnrie to hem. Wiclif. Hatt. xiiii. 

Aaother'e diving bow he did adore, 
Whloh with a ihog <at»» eX\ the hair before. 
Till he with fnll decomm, brings it bock 
And rises with k water spaniel shake. 

Dktdsn's Ep. to Btherege's Man of Mode. 
0.&P. C.C. H.F. H.A.D. 

, Kindred to joo-trot, whicli deecribea tht! 
orae. Shog-trot refers more to the rwj(io» of 
ho aits erect and goes ahoggitig and shaking 
lut rising in the stirrup or yielding to the 



TG. Slovenly. Going Khominaicing along, is 
a loose, slovenly maniier; untidily dressed: 
3 analogous. 

S. A slip-shod, untidy slattern. " What a 
ihe isl" Halliwell applies the term to a 
ill on his legs. " He's a sad shommocks." 

!)1 A reduplicative inteijection, used to 
y, or scare away birds; as " chookl chookl" 
sgether. Florio, in his " Worlde of Wordes," 
y shoe, shoe, as women do their hens." Cot- 
" Chou, a voice wherewith we drive away 
and the word occurs in Ray's Proverbs, 
say shoo to a goose." 

jh, aho-a^h / up to jour coop, peahen 1 

BbaOHONT and Fl. Maid in the Mill, v. i. 
.C. H.H. C.C F.E.A. H.S." Skeu." T.O, 

bu." H.A.D. 

pplied to timber that is full of cracks, 
after it is sawn into planks. Allied to Laq. 
e preterite of shake. Worn in constitutioD ; 
ffeot of trouble than disease. " He seema 
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SHOOL. I have no other authority for this word thao 

Clare, who defines it in the Glossary to one of his poems 

" Shooled, to carry for a pretence ; " and in another, 

" Shooled, skulked." forby explains it, "To saunter 

^ with extreme laziness." 

While hia pipe ia pnSag out, 

Sne he's putting to the rout, 

GMiipiDg, who take) delight 

To liool her knittiDg oat at night, 

And back-bite neighboun 'bout the town. 

Clabb-s RnraJ Life, (1820) p. 126. 
The lene might tremble with the " taunted pond," 
And tell of teiTDiB which his heart haa found : 
How be, to 'icape, ihoWd man; a pace bejond 
Eaeh dreaded, dongeroaa apot of haunted ground, 

Clare's Village Uioitrel, Tol, i. p, 23. 
F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

8H00N. An old plural of shoe. 

Hire ikoon were laced on hire leggea hie. 

Chidcib. Miller's Tale. 
Spare none but inch u go in clouted tAoon. 

2 Hen. TI. ir. 2. 
But up then roee that lither ladd. 
And boBe and a&oonf did on . 

pERCT's Reliqoei. 
Aj on with plaahj atep, and elout«d lAoon. 

Clibb'8 Rural Unas, p. 2S. 

B.u.c. w.c.app. H.H. c/;. g.&p. 
SHOOT. To suit. " I hope it 'ill shoot you." Hartehome 

thus expresses this sense of the woi^, "Skuit." 
" 2. " To sAoof above or over your head," t. e. to write or 

speak beyond your comprehension. 
3. To empty by tilting. " Shoot them down there," 

ia often said when emptying a cart-load of bricks. 

Also applied to the emptying of sacks. " Where shall I 

lAoot the potatoes?" is a common inquiry when laying 

in a winter store. 
SHOP. " Gone to shop." Not to purchase goods, as is 

the coDunoniy-receiT'ed meaning of this phrase; but 
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used uiuTersall^ b7 all employed in shoemakiiig, when 

they take in, or fetch out from their employen. " I'm 

going to ihop with my work." Always dropping the 

definite article. 
SHORRY. A short pole, a shoulder-stick, on which 

hedgen carry fa^^ts. Given by Halliwell as used in 

Oxfordshire. 
SHORT. Deficient in foresight or judgment. "You 

were very short to let him take such odrantage of you." 

2. Hasty, pettish, easily proroked, " You're so dwrt, 
there's no pleasing you." 

Yon >re mrj $hoTt with <u. 

Titm ADdron. i. 2. 
C.C. H.A.D. 

3. " The ihart and (he long of it," i. e. the whole, the abso- 
lute truth ia few words. Frequently used by Shakspere. 

The iKoTi ani the long ia, our pUj is prebned. 



4. Light and friable. Applied to pastry. Hence our 
common famihar simile for a snappish person, " She's as 
thort as pie-crust." 

8H0RTNING. The drippmg or laid which is put into 
ootnmon pie-craet, to make what is termed ihori paste, 
in contradistinction to fiaky or puff past«. 

U.S. S.E.A. H.A.D. 

SHORTS. A finer kind of bran. Set Geudgeoks. 

C.C. F.E.A. H.A.D. 

SHOT. Turned out quickly; especially applied to empty- 
ing a cart by tilting. " Rubbish may be »hot here," is a 
common notice on ground that is requindd to be raised. 

2. The score or reckoning at a pubhc house. 
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I'll to the ale-hoiue with jod pKunttj; where, for one ikot of fira 
pence, Ihoa shalt have Qtb thouaaad welcomeg. 

Two Gen. of Verona, ii. t, 
B.N.C. H.H. T.a. H.A.D. 

SHOULDER. " He gave it him over the left shoulder," 

i. e. reproved liiin indirectly. 
2. " Set your shoulder to the wheel," i. e. set to in 

earnest, uae your best exertions to accomplish your 

SHOVING. A calf or colt is said to be skovm^, when 
parting nith its early teeth, t. e. shoving them out. 
A.-Sax. shove, pushes. 
H.i.D." Shoven." M.S." Shooven." f.e.a." Shove." 

8H0WELLING. Synonymous with Shauminq, which see. 

E.L. 

SHOWL. A Bhovel or epade. 



2. To shovel. " jSAow/ the snow off the pavement." 
1I.S. J.s.add. 

SHEED. To cut or chop fine. "Shred the suet very 
fine." " To moraell, to mince, or shred in pieces." 
Florio's " Wotlde of Wordes." A.-Sax. screadan. 

W.C. H.8. 

2. To plan, to contrive. An industrious, managing wife 

often says of her servants, that they will not get on with 

their work unless she ahreda it out for them. 
3HEILL. See Smi,. 
SHEfflE. To dry, as beans in a harvest field. When 

they are fit to cany, they are said to be well shrined. 

I am not aware that it is applied to other than siliquose 

grain. 
SHBUDDY. Grave, somewhat stem. " How ekrudeb/ he 

looks." " He was very shrmd." 
SHUCK. The preterite of shake. " The ground ehiuA 

so wi' me, I thought I must a' sunk in." 
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8HUFF. A Budden gtut of wind. 

8HUFTY. Change&ble, blowing strong at iotervtla- 

" The wind is very ihufig." A provincUl variation of 

abifty. 
SHUGGY-SHEW. A swing. Common in the Noitli, 

not BO wid) US. 

Q. BJ4.C. H.A.D. 

SHUT. Free from, rid of " Good shut of bad rabbidge," 
is a common TUlgar saying. Wilbraham euggestt that 
it means " the door is ahut upon him." See Diversions 
of Parley, in voce thoot. We have extended applits- 
tions of this word, coalesoing with the original import. 
" I wish I could get shut of this cough. " It wm » 
veiy doll market to day, I could not get ahvt of my goods, 

H.H. C.C. H.S. L.H. HJ. H^.D. 

8HUTTING-IN. Evening. 

rAJk. H.AJl. 

8HT. To throw a light substance with a jerk; to <% 
with anything at anything. One boy will often say to 
another, " I can aky a stone as well as you." 

PJ). CS. H.A.D. 

2. Wild, startlieh. 

R.E.3.C. M.S. P.D. 

S. To avoid, to take fright; as a horse that starte aside 
from objects at which it is alarmed. Also used peison- 
ally. " I am sure she saw me, but she tried to shg me." 



CO. F.E.A. H.P."Shie." H.A.D. 

8IBLET. Su Seblet. 


8IC. 

8ICH. 

8ITCH. 

Whoeier 


1. Such. 

1 s«a 


All archaisms. 
while." 
T> of na(< obildniD in 


"1 aiVt seen him 

mjnwnBMMeyrethBBi. 

Wicup. HufcU. 
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SICK AS A HORSE. A common vnlgar rimile, used 
vhea a person is exceedingly sick without Tomitiog. 
This simile is generally considered a veiy anomalous 
one, but, as it is well known that a horse is never actually 
sick, it is strictly correct if applied to nausea which 
produces no visible effect. 

SID. Seed. A.-Sax. seed. 

3IDDER. A term applied to malting barley. A shower 
of rain on barley, ailer it is cut, is siud to be beneficial 
and to make it sidder, i. e. promote its growth in the 
rastem and make it work better. 

SIDE-PIECES. The longitudinal pieces of timber lying 

under the rafters between the rii%e and wall-plates. 
SIDE-WIPE. An indirect rebuke. 

C.C, H.i.D. 

SIDLE. To saunter along, inclining to one side or the 
other. " How he goes sidling along." 



SIGHT. A great number of either persons or things. 
"What tt sight of folks there was at the feirl" "There 
was a fine sight of plums on the tree," 

U.S. F.E.A. L.H. E.L. HP. H.A.D. 

SIGNIFICATION. Importance. " It's of no s^^wfion." 

L.H. H.A.D. 

SIKE. A deep-drawn sigh. A.-8ax. sican. 

The bjng in berte lyked sore. 

Rom. of Biah. CtBur de Lidd. (Toane.) 
When that Ardto hsdde ysonge, be g>a to nie. 

Chaucek's Knight' a Tale. 
ADd now I thinke, >nd now I tele, 
And now 1 Byug:e, aod now I >iit. 

Go wan, tb. 70, 
B.K.C. O. E 8. E.L. H,P. H.A.D. 

SILE. Toftuut, to sink, or subside gradually. Skinner 
gives it as a Lincolnshire word, as do Bishop Kennett 
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in his MS. Glossary and Ray in Lis North Country 
Words. Most frequently applied personally. 

" Thej dig the gnje deeper ! — jour Mellj's beguil'd 1" 
8be nld and ihe tiitd on the floor. 

Clake'i RDrsl Life (1820), p. 162. 
Bj the Bpring.heod, whose vkter, winter-chill, 
BoiU up the white und thU is narer Killi 
Nov Bwimming: up in eilTer threads, mnd then 
8low nling down to bubble np again. 

Ibid. Shep. CU. (1S2T) p. ISO. 
As sober eieaing sweell; tiUi slong. 

Ibid. Village Minstiel, io1. i. p. 11. 
Q.&F. H.P. 

2. To Strain, as to ptirify milk through a straaning bowL 
" I iffe milk or dense — this term is to moche norlliem." 
Palsgrave. 

B.N.C. B.B. C.C. rJiJt. T.O. HP. H.AJ(. 

SILKEN SKIN. In good humour. "He has a fine 

. silken skin to day." 

SILLS. The shafts of a wa^on : the same as Thills. 

a. B.N.C. 

SILVEB-GRASS. Striped grass; common in gardens. 

Gramen panicuiatvm variegata. Calamagrestis 

variegata. 

SILVER PENNIES. See Mabch daisies. 

SILVER SPOON. " To be bora with a silver spoon in 
your mouth." A phrase used to express that a pereon 
is bora rich, or uu^er lucky circumstances. " Those 
that are bora with silver spoons in their mouths, don't 
know how to use them," is a eommtai adage applied to 
those who do not make the best use of their advantages. 

O.C. H.A.D. 

SILT. Deposition of mud upon land after a flood. 

U.S. F.E.A. H.P. H A J>. 

SIM. See. " Come and sim ma." 

SIMPLES. " He wants cutting for the stmpfes." A 
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phrase implying that the person referred to is such a 
simpleton that he might be c»t ox plucked by an 
herbalist who gathers simples in the fields, 
c.c. a. A s. 
SIMPLE SIMON. An idiot. 

SIN. Since. Hunter proves, from a deed 49 Hen. YI., 
that this is genuine old Englieh. 

Now help UB Lord, nit it lieth in thj might. 



Spbncbb. F. Q. 
Evei n» jsBterda; noon. 

Bbh Johson, Ereiy Hbd out of liis Humour. 
M.3. W.C. C.C. H.H. E.L. H.P, H.A.D. 

SINGLE. The, tail of a deer. Used on the north-eastern 
ride of the county. Phillips recognises the word. 

SINGING. Hissing; the sound emitted from water when 
confined in a tea-kettle, just before ebullition. " The 
water won't be long before it boils, it begins to stnp." 
The sound made by damp wood when burning is also 
called singing. 

HiuiDg biidde the anickliag Sre at nlgbt. 

While tiaging Itettlo merrilj prBpare* 
Womea's solacing beverage, I delight 

To read a pleasant TOlnme, nhere the cares 
Of life ore aweetened by the muae'a Toice. 

Clabe'b BunI Muse, p. 120. 
SINGING-BONE. The sharp bone at the edge of the 
elbow. Anatomists call it the Olecranon oi the Ulna, 
which, on being accidentally struck, causes a peculiar 
sensation, which has suggested the above name; or, as 
it is sometimes called, the iunny-bone. 
SING SMALL. To be silent, to refrain from defending 
yourself, when conscious you are in the wrong. " You'd 
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better sing tmali, and say nothing." Shakspere Iiaa 
aptak STttail in the Meny Wives of Windsor. 

B-A.D. 

SING-SONG. A wearisome repetition of any tale or 
grievance. " Don't make such a sing-song about it." 

B.k.D. 

SINKING. Faint. " I feel Bo smking." 
SISERAKA. See Sesaraba. 

H.A.D. 

SIRN. Sorrowing. Retained in the old proverb,—" If 
you go a bim, you go a sim ;" i. e. If you go a borrow- 
ing, you go a sorrowing. 

SIT. A ringulor t«rm applied to the moon when it is past 
the fall. " The moon sits, it will be dark to-night." 

E.L. 

SITCH. A small water-course. Not common. A.-Sax. 

8ITHE. A sigh. Forby, Evans, HoUoway, and Halliwell 

give the verb; Moor, the noun. 
2. To strain and purify milk. An old word occurring in 
the Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440. " Cyyd or ci/fkgd and 
clensyd as mylke or other lyke, colatas." " St/then or 
clengyn lycurs, colo." Jamieson has " SitJte, to strain 
any liquid." 
SITHtNG-BOWL. A wooden bowl without a bottom, 
and with a piece of strainering tied over the aperture 
for the purpose of straining or puriiying milk. 
SIX. " Sim of one and half-a-dozen of the other." A 
common phrase, expressive of equality; one is as good 
as the other. 
'"■^"'' "-^ 'SEVENS. In a state of confiision and 
He's gone away in such a hurry, he has 
ig at sixes and sevens." It is in vain to 
ly these numbers should have been selected 
to any otiier odd and even numbers ; but 
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it appears to be an ezpreseioa that has been long in iiae, 
and has found a place amongst Bartlett's Amencanisma. 
See Todd's Johnaon And Nares's Glosaary. 
All is uneTSD, 
And erer; thing U left at lu atid men. 

Rich. II. ii. 2. 
U.S. BJT.C. H.A.D. 

3IX-0'CL0CKS. The star of Bethlehem. So called from 
closing its petals about that hour. Called in some 

counties French snowdrop, 
SIZES- A comnuDn, well-anthorised contraction for 
Assizes. 

Where life ■till liva, vhere God his lize bolda. 

Siltesteb'b Dn Bartu. 
Item for both jugee eoet in the town duriQg Apalbj risii, 
iljl. ijs. ixd. 

H. Lwd Cliflbrd, H. B. 1610. (CnTen Dialect.) 
Admires Dothing 
But a long charge at sizet. 

BBitTM. &. Fl. Wil-»-Hon, iv. 3. 



SIZZLE. To dry and shrivel up by fire. A word formed 
from the sound produced by the action of heat on gt«asy 
substances. 



SKAVE or SKIVE. To pare or shave leather so thin 
as only to remove the bare grain; to take the mere 
surface off anything. Thus we say, " skiving like a lap- 
wing," in allusion to the manner in which that bird 
skims over the surface of a sheet of water. Forby gives 
it, " To pare off the thicker parts of hides previous to 
tanning;" but we restrict it to the shaving of the leather. 

SKEEL. A cylindrical wooden vessel with an upright 
handle, for carrying milk or water: similar to a pioaBtt, 
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only larger in dimenGions. A gkeel is a 
Scotland, according to Jamieson. 



SKELPER. A tall, lanky youth. " What a ekelperbe'i 
grown I" 

O. H.A.D. 

SKENCHBACK. Remarkable in appearance, easily dii- 
tinguishable. " You must know Buch a person, if you 
have ever Been him, he's gktnehback enough." In SWf- 
fordshire, I am informed, skench is a common term for a 
strain in the back; and, aa spinal deformity often arises 
fi^ym such an accident, it is probable that our compound 
has so originated. 

H.H.app." Skanskback," 

SKEERICK. See Scutthck. 

SKEW. To shy, to start aside, as a horse ; to shun, \o 
look askance ; to twist one's self affectedly. " How she 
skews herself about." To go diagonally. " They were 
obliged to skew the brook:" t. e. cross it aslant. An 
abbreviation of aaktw. 



SKEWING. Looking aflkanc« ; going in an oblique direo- 

Jane'e ilexring cow was struck with fear, 
Aad kick'd the milk-jiail to the ground. 

Cube's Tillage Minstrel, vol ii. p. 8. 
The cows stood round her in a wondering w^. 
And kept the stranger with her fears at ba; ; 
Tbey tost their heads, and snaff'd the morning gales, 
Sievnng at her. 

Ibid. Shep. Cal. p. 173. 
C.C. 
SKEW-BALD. Pied, or party-coloured ; applied to 
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SKEW-WAMP. Awry, crooked, warped. 
SKEW-WHIFF. Awry, aslant. "It's all skew-whiff." 
Probably blown on one side by a whiff or puff. 



SKID. To check the progress of a candle in descending 
a hill — commonly called locking the wheel — ^by a siad- 
pan; or by a hook attached to a spoke of one of the 
hind wheels. Bp. Kennett, in his MS. Glossary, inserts 
Aid as a Kentish term. 

SiOD-PAN or SLIPPER. A groove attached to a chain, 
which passes under a wheel in going down hilt, to pre- 
vent its rotatory motion. 

EJ.. H.P. H.A.D. 

SKILLET. A small brass kettle without a lid. Shak- 
Bpere says, in Othello, " Let hoasewives make a skillet of 
my helm," 

O.&F. U^. F.E.A. H.A D. 

SKIMPING. Small, limited is quantity or size ; paraimo- 
nioua in the distribution of food. " What a skimping 
httle bit youVe given me!" "What a skimping little 
bonnet she had onl" The word is authorised by Garrick 
in his " May Day," " a little skimp bit of a hat." Evans 
has skimjn/! and jimp has obtained the same meaning in 
Scotland. 



SKINCH. To give scant measure; to give short com- 
mons; to nip and pinch so as to effect a saving. 

SKINCHING. Parsimonious, miserly. 

SKIN-FLINT. A covetous, niggardly fellow; well cha- 
racterised in the following old saw. " Skin aJUnt for a 
farthing, and spi)il a knife worth a, groat." 
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SKIN-WOOL. See Pelt-wool. 

SKINNY. Mean, shabby, penurious. " He's a sKnny 

H.P. H.A.D. 

SKIP. More frequently "skep" in other dialects. A 
wicker basket, wider at top than bottom, almost imi- 
fortnly a buehel measure, used for agricultural purposeB, 
A.-Sax. seep, cumera. In Tussur we hare — 

A pitch-fork, a dung-fork, sieve, ttiji, and a bio. 
Sir Hemy Dryden informs me that in his neighbourhood 
this name is given to a small wooden vessel, made in the 
manner of a half-barrel, with one stave longer than the 
rest for a handle ; we term it iade-ssif or breuXngstip, 
but more commonly lade-fail. The same vessel, with 
a long handle, is a hog-skip, and used for lading the 
hogs'-wash ont of the looh. 

R.8.E.C. Q.&P. M.s.&F.Ea." Skep." ej.. h.p. h.a.d. 
SKIP-JACK. The merrythought of a fowl. 

f.eji. h a.d, 
SKUTY. Synonymous with Poorr. 

u.s.app. 
SKIRMIDGE. A skirmish. See SCRnouQE. 

F.E.A. H.8." Skrimage." 
SKIT. A satirical reflection, a concealed imputation. 
Brockett and Porby give it verbally. 

C.C. F.E.A. HP. H.AJ) 

SKIVE. See Skave. 

SKOGGER. Synonymous with Boffler, When I wrote 
that article I was not aware that skogger was ever so 
used with us; but I am informed that it is, oa the 
western side of the county. 

B.N.C. H A.D. 

SKRAUMING. Spreading widely; stretching out the arms 
ungainly. Chaucer probably meant the same when he 
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sjud, in the Merctant's Tale, " With hondia ai for- 
skramyd." Nearly allied to sprawling. The verb is 
given by the Craven Glosaarist. 
SKEEEK. To ekreech, to make a noise lite a door that 
grates on the hinges, " It skredea so, it sets my teeth on 
edge." 

U.S. H.A.D. 

SKREEN. A wooden settee with a very high back, suffi- 
cient to screen those who sit upon it from observation, 
^d &om the external air : still a frequent appendage in 
the kitchen of a small public house, or a village inn ; 
occasionally seen in an old-iaahioned farm-house, and 
occurs in recent advertisements in our local newspapers. 
Thia ancient piece of iumitnre is noticed by Tusser. 
w.c. 

SKEINGE. To crowd, to squeeze violently. To shrink 
from cold or pain. 

«,8. B.N.C, 

SKEOWJ. To squeeze, to press upon. "Don't akroa^ 
so." Nearly akin to the preceding word. 

M.S. 

SLAB. The piece that is sawu from a tree in squaring it. 
A word in general use in Ray's time, and it still con- 
tinues so. 

BJI.C. Q. C.C. W.C.app F.E.A. L.H. H.A.D. 

2. A lai^ piece of anything edible. " Give me a good 

ilah of meat " is oilen said by a hungry boy. 
SLABBY or SLOBBY. Muddy, sloppy. 



8LACEN-BUSH. 1 ^ , , . ,, 
3LAUN-BUSH. } Th« bla«»= ^hom. 
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SLACK. Small refuse coal. " Pat aome fllacit behind the 
fire." The refuse of a blacksmith's shop is so called. 

W.C. H.S. H.AJ>. 

2. Slow; underdooe; anything dressed before a alad 
fire, or in a slow oven, as "sioci-done meat:" '^ slack- 
baked bread." When trade is depressed, it is commonlj 
said, " Trade is slack." And when tradesmen find a 
difficulty in getting in their payments, they will say, 
" Money comes in very thick." These varied applica- 
tions of this word are all traceable to the A.-Sax. slcec, 
slow. 

C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

SLACK-TROUGH. The trough which is used for 
quenching llie iron in a blacksmith's shop. 

SLACK-JAW, Coarse language. This valgar term it 
common also in Scotland, according to Jamieson. 

SLADE. A breadth of greensward in ploughed land, or 
in plantations; a flat piece of grass, and sometimes a 
green road; a border of grass round, or a strip of grass 
at the sides of ploughed fields. Most of these significa- 
tions have fallen into disuse since the inclosure of open 
fields. It is now most commonly applied to a broad 
strip of greensward between two woods, generally in a 
valley, a sort of natural drainage. 

And now he clymeth up tbe banka, 
Aod blletb in tbe tladet depe. 

Gowss, to. 76. 

A.-Sax. ilced. Drayton uses the word repeatedly in his 
Poty-olbion. Nares remarks that he has not met with 
it in other authors ; but HalHwell cites several eariio" 
authorities. 

U.S. B.K.C. C.C. F.E.A. L.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

SLADDERY or SLODDEEY. Wet and dirty. " It's 
Bladdery walking." 
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SLAISTERING. Slovenly; doing anything in an awk- 
ward, tmtidy manner. Not frequent. 
SLAKE. To smear, to wet, to bedaub. 

B.H.C. H.A.D. 

SLAM. A peculiar mode of ringing the bells. See Clau. 
2 To shut or close with violence. " How you alam the 



SLANG. A long narrow slip of land running up between 
other dirisiona: whether separated by a hedge or not. 
Often uaed parti cipially, aa, " It mns skaiffinff along." 



SLANTS. Sly jokes; indirect attacks. " He slants at 
me," Obviously a figurative use of the adj. slant, 
oblique, not direct. Nares gives Slent and to stent, with 
a similar meaning, and observes he had not found them 
io any Glossary, as provincial or otherwise ; he illus- 
trates them with the following quotations from North's 
Plat. Lives. (1597.)— 

And when Cleopatra found Antonius* jeuta and i(e»(i to be but 
One Proteiu, a pleaeaunt, conceited man, and that could ilttit 



SLAP. Direct ; to the point at once without mancauvring, 
" B.e vent glap ai it:" i.e. He went over the gate at 
once, without hesitAtii^. " He went slap into the 
pool." 

SLAP-BANG. Violently, with great force. When a 
loud noise is made, it is common to exclain, " Slap- 
btmg's come to t«wn." 
B.K.C.2nd ed. h.a.d. 

SLAP-DASH. Precipitately, off-hand. 
pj). 

SLAPHU8 or 8L0PH0USE. A scuUery. 
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SI.APPER. Anything large : applied to persons and 
things, but moat frequently to over-grown females. 
"She's a alapper." "What a slapping childl" "It 
takes a slapping piece of leather to cover a folio." 
G. B.N.c.Snd ed. c.C. 

2. A palpable enlargement of the truth; a falsehood. 

SLAPPING. Waiting with hasty strides. " How he 
goes slappitig along! " 

2. " Goiog a slapping." Going to gather cowslips. Set 

COWSLAP. 

8I.AT. Slate, either that used at school, or roofing slate. 
Unaltered Saxon. Occurs in Wielif a New Testament, 
Luke V. 

M.S. A.W. H.A.D. 

■2 . The flat at«p of a ladder. 

3. To drip, or run down. " Why the water's slaving off 
your hat on to your coat." 

E.L. 

SLATE-RIBS. Short ribs; that joint of beef which lies 
between the top ribs and the brisket. Synonymous 
with Plate-rand, 

£.L. 

SLATS. The sleepera or rails to support the bed of a 
cart. Bailey has " Sloates of a cart, those under-piecea 
which keep the bottom of the cart together." 
SLAVERING. Foaming, frothing at the mouth from fast 
talking. 

And itavered at the month tot iwt deliglit. 

Dridbm. 
B.N.C. 

SLAVERING-BIB or SLOBBERING-BIB. A cloth sus- 
pended under a child's chin, to absorb the saliva when 
teething. Palsgrave has " Slauverynge clothe for 
children." 
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SLECK. To splash, to smiich. " The table was sUcked 
all over," i. e. splashed or flmirched with dirt. 

SLEEP. 'A chum is said to sleep wheo no sound is pro- 
duced by the agitation of the cream. A top sleeps when 
it moves with such velocity, and spina so Bmoathly, that 
its motion is imperceptible- A hmb is said to be asleep 
Then benumbed for want of proper circnlation. 

SLEEPERS. The beams under a baro or other floors. 

Ojfep. H.8. H.S. HJ. K.A.D. 

2. Such grains of barley as do not vegetate whilst under- 
going the process of malting. 

SLEEVELESS. Listless, heedless, inanimate. " A poor 
sleeveless thing." Moor says he never heard it in any 
other sense than " unauccessfiil." Our meaning differs 
from that of every other Glossarist, and certainly does 
not explain Shakspere's " sleeveless errand." It accords, 
however, as well as Todd's definition. Oar usage is 
sanctioned by Skinner. 

SLENT. To slant, to slope. 

F.E.A H.P. H.A.D. 

SUBBEE or SLIDDER. To slip, to slide. 

SLIDE. A smooth piece of ice, fit for sliding, or which 

has been sUdden upon. " That's a good piece of ice, it 

will make a capital slide." 
SLIDDEK. A long piece of greensward between two 

forlongs. The same as Feather. 
SLIDDEBING. Sliding, slipping. A.-Sax. sUderiau. 

Qa thou from me to late, 
Now die; with thBt he draggM the trembling aire, 
Sliddering ihrougb clotted blood. 

Dbvuen. 
B.H.C. Qj&V. 

SLILY. Slowly. 
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SLIM. Slight, slender, lathy; as applied to pereoM. 
Metaphorically used to work that ia carelessly and un- 
subatautiaUy done. A shoemaker, who brought his 
apprentice up before the magistrates, complained ttiit 
" he aUnoMd his work so, he could put up with it no 
longer." See also Sutber. 

Q. H.3. CS. H.A.D. 

SLING. To throw, to cast. " Let's have a gUng at it." 

SLINGE. To cringe. 

SLINK. A sneak, a disreputable person. 

B.M.C. H.A.D. 

SLIP-CHEESE. Soft cheese, plate-cheese: that which is 
made without crushing out the whey. 

SLIP ON, To put clothes on carelessly or haatily. A,-Sai. 
slqxm on, induere. " I must juat slip on my bonnet and 
shawl before I can go out." A common coUoqutal ex- 
pression. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

SLIP-STRING WAYS. Careless, slovenly ways; applied 

almost exclusively to servants who alight their work. 
SLIPE. A slip, or slice; along narrow piece. Unaltered 

SLIPPER. A SKiD-PAH. 

SLIPPEE-SLOPPEIt. An epithet for a person who goea 
about slip-ehod. 

J.8. H.F. H.A.D. 

SLIPPERY. Uncertain, not trustworthy. "He's a 
slippery chap," in whom is no confidence or security. 
Common in America. 

The Courtiers are aoch itippery joutliB, Ihej are ewr for the faimt 
Deyden's Wild Gftltant, iv. 1. 

SLIPPINGS. Milk in a state of coagulation, prior to the- 
separation of the whey irom the curd ; or, in the langiiage 
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of the dtury^maid, juat before it is " come." A name 
indicating sllppeiy smootlweBS. 
SLIPPY. Slippeiy. Brockett remarks, "Not an ab- 
breyiatioQ, as Mr. WUbraham supposeB, but a pure 
Saxon word; and, as shown by Mr. Todd, of old English 
nsage ; notwithstanding which, the great lesicc^tapher 
characterized it as a bariaroiu provincial term from dip.'' 



2. Quick, active. " Come, be sUppff." 

SLIPPTISH. Bather slippy. When applied to persons, 
it signifies not to be depended upon. 

CO. 

SLITHER. The quantity of Jersey a woolcomber draws 
off in emptying hie comb, is called " a slither of Jersey." 
Th« Cra-ven Glossary has slivver, " a lock of combed 

2. To slide on the ice, to slip, " He slithers away 
well." " He slithered down the bank." We also 
have a fignrative use of this word, which seems to be 
peculiar to ua. When any work is carelessly or negli- 
gently done, it is commonly said, " How you slither over 
your work, you don't half do it." " A man who slith^s 
his work is sure to make it sum," i. e. a person who slips 
over his work is sure to do it slightly and unsub- 
stantially. Promp. Parv. " slydyr, labilis." 



SLITHERING. Slow, indolent, lounging about. 

E.L. H.A.D. 

SLITHERY. Unstable, imsteady. 

SLIVE. To cut, to slip, or slice off any thing. A,-Sax. 
slifan. The Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, gives, "SHving, 
euttyng away, avulsio." And Palsgrave "I shjee a 
gylowfloore or any other floure from his branche or 
atalke." 
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When froat vill not mffer to djke kud (o hedge. 
Then gel tbs a h«to with thj beetle mad wedge. 
OnoG tuUlowmu come and a ^er id ball, 
SdcIi ilirtrt do wel, to Ije bf the waU. 

Tdssbb. (1ST2) All. 22. 
Thej'll (fiwr tbee laike a tnmip, aura. 

Waveiiej, vol. ii. p. 291. (IS29.) 
B.S. H.A.D. 

2. To sneak, to skulk, to creep about, or do aoythicig 
slyly. 

Ab nieace iliwtk upon ileep. 

Cmrb^ Shep. CaL p. 13. 
Tbej t/iw, when do one wee, aome wall behind. 

Ibid. p. 31. 
I oft looked ODt to aee the moon. 

And the atackjard gate would olap; 
I'd run and iHvt my bonnet on, 
And conrt the men? chap. 

Cuke's U8. Pmois. 
r.n.c. o. c.c. b.p. b.a.d. 
SLIVE or SLIVER. A large slice. " He cut such a 
sliver off the loaf." Old English ; occurring in Chaucer. 
BartleC inserts it amongst bis Americanisms. 

C.C. F^.A U.S. B.H.C. P.D. H.AJ>. 

SLIVING. Slipping imperceptibly, sliding slily. Clare 
sanctions our local usage in the foUowing quotations: — 
What bustle to bia cottage baa he mads. 
Ere iliving night around his journej threw 
Her circling curtain of a grisly hue. 

Clibe'b Village Minatrel, ml. i. p. 22, 
Where her long-hoarded groat oft brings the maid. 
And secret ilivei it in the sybil 'a flst, 
To bay good luck and bappineea .... 

Ibid. p. 54. 
SLOBBER. To slop; to eat spoon-food in a slovenly, 
filthy manner. " You're slobbering your milk aU over 
your pinafore," is often said to a dirty, untidy child, 
Nares says slobber is a corruption of slaver. 

U.S. H.A.D. 
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bleu plaiui, at earlj boon, 
«epy nutic (tooay gt>«- 

Clikb'b RunI Ufe, p. 127. 

smock-frock, such as is worn by nari- 
:. stop, Btola. " Slop garment, mutatorium," 

Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, proving also 
of the name. Chaucer probablj refers to 
nent when he says, in " The Chanocfes 
ale," "His overeat sloppe, it is not wortb 
a long article on this term in Moor. 

wet or dirty. " If you don't mind, youll 
beer out of the mag, and slop your frock 



) A coarse, Ioogg, white holland 
i.. S frock, generally reaching to the 
1 stitched, or chain-stitched, in an orna- 
1 on the shouldera, wrists, &q. with dark 
ie common outer garment of an agricultural 
ancient gaberdine. Snwc/c-frock ia the 
«nn. Slop-frock ia only occasionally heard, 
isignated by Clare in his grapliio desorip- 
Hodge in the Rural Morning. 

less lump of animated claj, 

■esther-beslen hat of rut^ brown, 

:r to brinka, and often to a crown; 

lop-fTMk suiting to the ploughman's taste, 

isy skirtiagB twisted round his waist; 

Tdened HiuH-LOWS clench 'd with najla around, 

ng defiance o'er the itonj ground. 

Village Minstrel, «o1. ii. p. 63. 
P. HP. H.A.D. 



e while supping with a spoon, to 
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swallow hsatiiy and ungracefully. Old English. Huloet 
reoognisea the word, and defines it, " to make fowle, 
sordido, elco." Jainieson inserts it as a verb active and 
neuter, a substantive, and an adjective. Forby gives 
ilurrup, and the Teesdale Glosaarist slope, with the like 



SLOSH. Snow in a state of liquifaction. 

M^jSsB.N.C." Slush." C.C. T.Q. H.P. H.A.D. 

SLOSH or SLUSH. To splash about Uquid mud. " It 
shakes so," is often said after a thaw. 

M.S. C.C. F.E.A. H.S. H.P. H.AJ». 

SLOTCHING or SLOTCHIKIN. Slovenly, untidy. " To 
slotck about," or " go slotchxng about," is to go about 
slip-shod with the stockings and other clothing hanging 
loosely about. " His stockings hang slotchikm about his 
heels." I have never met with this word elsewhere, but 
JamiesoD has " Sloch&; a person careless in dress, 
particularly about the feet." And Halliwellhas "SfofcA, 
a sloven." See Sloggering. 

SLOVE. The preterite of Slive, which see. 

Now Doll brings in th' expected pails, 
And doge b^iD to wag their tailai 
With strokeg Mid pata they're welcom'd in, 
And the; with looliing wsnta begin ; 
Stove in the milk-pail brimming o'er, 
She pops their dish buhind the door. 

Clire-s Rural Lite, (1821) p. 123. 
And darker and daricer it grew bj degrees, 

And crowa thtj flock'd quawking to rest i 
When imknowD to her parents. Nell ilove on her iisl. 

And o'er the fields hurried — scarce knew she for what. 
Ibid. p. 14S. 

SLUBBER. To smear, or obscure with dirt, to do a 
thing in a careless, slovenly manner. To half clean a 
thing is to sluiber it over, " I slabber, I fyle a thyn;.'e 
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>r bcmy it." Pal^^ave. Thure are numeroiw early 
luthoiitieB for this now vulvar word. Shakgpere adopts 

of Pope Jubus) appewed 
leisdveature lying namg "• 

riala, Hen. VIII. an. 1». 
tier the g^loes of jonr new 

Othello, i. 3. 
Donotao; 

tfercbaDi of Venice, ii. 8. 
ciad lis stole, 
pea it, ^iB more iltibbtred. 
rbe SpuiiBb Curate, ii. 2. 

such a servaat is caUed 



" The roads are all of 
\y allied to Slosh and 



loe. See Slon. To go 

ining. 

dirty, to slip over, to 
To slar anythmg over, 
do slurry your work 



hout rubbing. " Sluah 
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SLUSHY. Miry ; consisting of soft mud, or half-dissolved 
8Q0W. " The roads are very slmhy." Slusk and ihisky 
D America, according to Bartlett. 



SLUTCH. Mud ; correlative with sludge and slush, 
before given. I have not met with this word except in 
Tim Bobbin. 

SLUTHEE. Another word of tie same class aa the pre- 
ceding, signiiying liquid mud. Quite peculiar, I beheve, 
to this county. 

2. To slide. " SbUher down the hill." 

SLY-BOOTS. Always used plurally. The Craven Glos- 
sarist says, " a cunning person." Halliwell, " a sly 
feUow." We confine it to a sly, artful, cunning child. 

SLY-WIPE. An indirect reproof or aarcaam. By-wipe 
occurs in the same sense in the Craven Glossary. 

SMACK. Suddenly to come or go against anything with 
great force ; to commence anything with eagerness. 
" He fell smack agen it." " He went amaek at it." 

SMACK-SMOOTH. Level, very smooth. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

SMALL BEER. A phrase negatively applied to persons 
who assume undue importance, or over-estimate them- 
selves. " He does not think amcdl Sew of himself." 

SMALL FRY. A family of young children. This term 
has travelled across the Atlantic. 

SMART or SMARTISH. Considerable. " A mart 
price;" "a smart shower;" or "a sjnart quantity" of 
anything. 

H.A.D. 

2. Spruce, well, or finely dressed. " He's dressed very 
smart." This sense and the preceding are both very 
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not dialectical, though overlooked in the dic- 



SMASH. A stoppage in business; a bankruptcy: when 
any one is trading beyond his capital, it is ot^n said, 
be a amash there soon." 

age. " She's had a grand anaak — dropped 
Y, and smashed everything on it." 



:.C. H.P. B.A.D. 

Anything larger than another of the 



rhe same as Mewse, which see. 

To wear away, as iron nibbing ag^st iron. 
ives " Smithers, fragments, atoms," as used in 
re. 

jL. a com-niill, generally built of brick, 
of stone; of a circular form, tapering up- 
;w feet of the upper part and the covering are 
The sails and sail-shaft, with the wooden roof 
, are so arranged as by means, of a winch to 
d thus the position of the sails is varied so ae 
e wind. Many of the modem-built smock- 
% Jan-teal, which adjusts the sails without the 
nncb. 



irmerly, and occasionally now applied to any 
Jpour. 
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2. A transaction that, has an abrupt, unpropitions t«nni- 
natiott is said to " end in smoke." 

3. " To cut tmoke with a leather hatchet :" t. e. to attempt 
impossibilities. 

4. "To play tmoke with:" i.e. to injure. A person 
making an ansuecessful bargain would say, " That pur- 
chase played xnoke with me." If a lent horse has been 
orer-iidden, it is commonly remarked, " He played 
siwte with that horse, he has been good for nothing 
Bince." 

SMOOTHER. A smoothing iron. Smoothers occur in a 
notice of sale in the Northampton Mercury, 1832. 

SMORE. To bam without flame. " The fire tmores." 

Analogous to suoulder. A.-Sax. Ktwran. All the 

other Glossarists who insert this word give it simply 

" lo smother." 

0.&P. 8JI.C. & c.c." Smoor." H^H.ftpp." Sm 

H.F. H.A.D. 

2. To swarm; to abound; figuratively connected 



the preceding sense. When a aw 


arm of bees 


numerous, we say, " How they co 


.e™.»,o. 



SMOTCH. A blot or stain. A variation of sm 
Jamieson gives Snu)t, a stain. 

SMOUCH. An audible salute: an old word. 

0.&P." SmOUtch." B.N.C. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. To salute coarsely. 

What bussing, what tmaacking and slobbering one of aoothei 
Stdbbes, Anat. of Abuses (1596), p. 111. (Toe 



SMOTHEE-FLY. Marshall, in his "Rural Econo 
calls it the bean aphis. 
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SMOULDER. To burn without smoke or flame; wood 
that does bo bum smoulders awaj. Todd pvea the par- 
ticiple, and remarks, " I know not whether the verb 
smoulder be in nae." It ia not uncommoD with us. 
Palsgrave, — •" I smolder aa wete wood doth jt amoieth 
and bumeth nat clere. This woode bumeth nat clere, 
it dothe but smolder." 

SMUCK. Smart, apruce, neat. " Stnuck yourself up 
before you go out : " t. e. change your dress ; make your- 
self smart. 

SMUDGE. Not smothered smoke, aa given by Grose and 
others, but the dirt or amut arising &om amoke; clothes 
in washing are smudged with the smuts or blacks, as they 
are called, falling from the copper chimney: clean Huen 
from the laundreaa, that looks dingy, is said to look 



SMUG. A word of similar import to shuck. " She looks 
very smug." Minshew retK^nises both smug and siraicken. 
Smug is inserted in most of our dictionaries, and there 
are examples of its use in many of our early dramatists : 
with us it is nearly obsolete. 

A beggar, thM utad to come so imuj upon Ihe mart. 

Fie! Sir: bo »iigrj upon jour wedding d»j ! 
60, tmug jounelf; tbe maid will come anon. 

BbaUH. & Fl. Women Pleased. 

Pox-furr'd Mecho 

Hath raked together some four thoaaand pound. 
To nuke bis intH^ girl bear a bumming sound 
In B jouDg merchant's ear. 

MtBSTON, Scourge of Villui;, b. i. s. 4. 
Go in, and dress jouraelt amug, and leave the raft to me. 

Wychkbli, Love in a Wood, a. iv. a. 1. 

U.AJ). 
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i. To conceal: an abbreviation of smuggle. "They 
ftnugged it up, and told nobody nothing about it." 

SMUT. A disease incident to growing corn — a powdery 
blackness resembling soot. " The wheat has got the 
wiiri," or, " ia covered with smtU." Bunt is a- more 
strictly local term, which see. 

G.&P. H.9. 

SMDTS. The small particles of soot which are dispersed 
&om a chimney, and soil everything on which they 
descend. " The smuts fell all over the clothes as they 
liuQg out to dry." 

SMUT-BALLS. Puff-balla. Lycoperdons. Bunt is 
here again correlative with shut. 

SMUTCH. To defile or begrime with mut or coal. 
"Tou'Te amirfcAed your face all over." 

What ! hast gmtitcVd thy Doae ? 

Winler'g Tale, i, 2. 

2. To hum without flame or any appearance of fire 
except smoke. In the United States, as in Scotland, 
it is pronounced smootch. 

SNACK. A hasty snap between meals; a slight repast 
taken hastily. " I'll just take a wtuick before I start " is 
commonly said, when any one is going a journey. 
Jamieson inserts the word, and says Bamsay speaks of 
them, — 

that drink and dinaa pa;. 



SXACKS. " To go sfMcis." 
When a number of boys an 
will often say to another, " 
«wte stock, and share eqi 
halves. Snags is equivalen 
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1 vu in hopes at a naeh aF the plunder. 

Sodthbbne's Fata] Hairiage, a. iii. 

Out. P. U.S. C.S. H.A.D. 

SNAFFLE. J Dialectical variations of the aame word. 

SNOFFLE, J To apeak through the nose, or snuff up, as 

SNIFFLE. ) children do who have a cold in the head. 

A^ notices the first as a local word ; Richardson defines 

it, " The nose ; that which saifts or anaffiea" 

H.H.app. H.9. H.A.D. 

SNAG. A rent at right angles; if loi^tudinal, it is a 
slit. The Leicestershire Glossariet being the only oQe 
who inserts this word, we may presume it is peculiar to 
the midland district. We also use it verbally: " I have 
STta^ged my gown." A snag is generally made by catch- 
ing the dress upon anything pointed — a nail or a thorn. 

2. To hew or cut roughly with an axe. 



(. A rough protuberance or knabl on a tree. " Knurs, 
knobs, snags, or bunches in trees," (Florio, p. 162.) 
Sjmg is used in the United States for a tree lodged or 
sunk in a river, and projecting Irom the bottom so as to 
injure or destroy vessels which come in contact with it. 

Which with a 



SNAGKJY. Tetchy, peevish, fretful; chiding pettishly. 
" Mother's so snaggy, there's no such thing as pleasing 
her," Belonging metaphorically to the noun. A 
Northern expression, 



SNAIL'S GALLOP. A slow, dronish pace, like the 
motion of a snaiL Used ironically. 



SNAIL-HORN. Snail-shell, whether inhabited . 
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So called by Clare in his poem on his natire village — 
HelpBtone. 

E.L. H.A.D. 

SNAKE-STONES. Ammonites. A name obtained from 
the vulgar and ignorant notion that this fossil shell 
tenninates with the head of a snake. 

BJf.C. H.A,D. 

SNAP. The same as skace. A morsel taken hastily. 

H.S. H.A.D. 

SNASL. To curl op into knots, as hard twisted silk, 
thread, or cord. An old word for entangle. 

J.S. C.C. F.E.A. B.P. B.A.D. 

SNASTE or SNEESTE. The burnt wick of a candle. 
Old English nearly obsolete. 

R.M.C. a. U.S. C.C. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

SNATCHY. Irritable, hard to please, snappish. 
SNATHE. \ The crooked handle or long shank of a 
SNED. I mowing scythe. A.-Sas. SJmUh. A.-Sax. 
SNITHE. ) mad. 

R.S.E.C. Q. B.N.C. H.S. T.O. H.P. 

SNEAKING KINDNESS. To have a sneaking kindness 
for a lady is to have a timid or concealed affection for 
her. Sneaking notion is equivsdent in America. 

SNEW. The old preterite of snow. Used by Chaucer 
and others, 

O.&P. M.S. C.C. B.N.C. T.O. H.P. H.A.D. 

SNTB or SNUB. To reprove or rebuke tartly. A very 
ancient word, still in common use. " To snyiiyn, repre- 
hendo." (Prompt. Parv.) 

But if were any pereon obrtinale. 

Whether he were of high or low eWale, 

Him woDlden he Iif3ib shaqielj for the noneg, 

CuADCGK, Frol. CuiL Tale. 
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Oo jou, uid reprove hym, or mi/bbi bitwiis jet luid li;iii 
WicLiF MS. Mm. iriii. 
It's an hard can when men of gooA deeerriag 
Must either drWen be perforce to slerving. 
Or asked tor their pas by eierie squib 
That liat at will tliem to revile or inib. 

SfEnsBB'B Uubb. Tale, 1. 3T0. 
T.G. H.A.D. 

SNICKLE. A snare used by poachers for taking hares. 
Used also verbally. 

O.&P. G.C. H.H. P.EA. H.A.D. 

SNIFTING or SNUFTING. Drawing in the air smartly 
lip the nose, in order to detect an offensive smell, or 
imbibe a fragrant one. 

As Tn'fitng and iniifiing the clodhopper goes. 

Frail beauty's delusioD soon wearied his eye ; 
And away the gay flowiet he heedlessly throws. 
To wither unnoticed and die. 

ClaBb's Rural Life (1S21), p. lOT. 

SNIG. To sneak, to go away slily. " He snig'd off." 

SNIGGERING. Laughingjeeringly, tittering sarcastically. 

SNIGGLE. A snail shell. Also applied by children to 
all tiirbinated fossil shells. A.-Saxon aruegel, SMggU. 

2. To snare; similar to ssickle. To lay baits for catch- 
ing eeb in their holes. Sometimes used metaphorically 
for inveigling or securing a person by stratagem. 

" Have 70U remember'd wbst we thought of?" 
"Yes, Sir; I have uwyierf him. " 

Beidh. & Pl. Thierry and Theod. iL 2. 
SNIPE. A pendant icicle; a name obtained from the 
resemblance to the long bill of the bird so called. Evans 
gives this WOld as current in Leiceaterahire. There are 
various synonymes in other counties. In Kent, cobbels f 
in Devonshire, clitik-a-bell ; in Somersetshire, ciinker- 
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SNOKE. To Bmell; to go prying about corionsl^; to 
manifest a zealous curiosity: rarely used. Cotgiaie 
interprets " Halener, to vent, snooke, wind, smell, or 
search out." A Northern word, according to Jamieson 
and Broclcett. Halliwell refers it to Lincolnshire. 

SNOOZE. A short nap; a doze. 

P.D. H.AJ>. 

SNOOZING. Nestling and dozing ; lying snng and warm. 
SNOUT. The dry and shrivelled remnants of the calys 

of the flower of gooseberries, apples, pears, &c. 
SNOW-BALL. The flowers of the guelder-rose. 
SNOW-BONES. Remnants of snow after a fiost. 

G.&p. aa.D. 
SNOW IN HARVEST. A provincial sarcasm for want 

of kindness. "He looks as cold as snow in harvest." 

Biblical. See ProTerbs xxvi. 1. 
8N0WZE. To pry into, to febeit about. " Don't come 

tnowzing after me." 
SNUB. See Snib. 

M.S. B.N.C. B.B. H.AJI. 

SNUBBY. Blunt. " Wbat a sbu% point yonVe got W 

your pencil." 
SNUDDT. Sulky, glum, 
SNUDGE. To walk with short, slow steps, setting up the 

shoulders, and inclining the head forward. " See hov 

the old man goes snudgin^ along." 



SNUiT. " Up to anug;' quick of perception. 
Tinaosaans m^re thau a ueighboor's share of a 

the phrase often runs thus, " Up to anvff, and 
Te it." 

Paltry, mean, sneaking. " A tnu^ittg 
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both have travelled to America, and are inserted in 

Bartlett. 
SOFT. Moist, mild. Applied to the weather. 
SOG. To aoak, to imbibe moisture. " If you don't make 

tiie roof |>retty steer for thatching, the wet will tog in." 

Kersej, Ash, and others have " Svg, to soak in water." 

SOGGED. Saturated with wet. Shoes are eoggtd, when 
they are soaked through with wet and mud. 

SOGGY or 8UGGY. Boggy, swampy, as unsound land. 
Saggie is used in Scotland, according to Jamieson, for 
wet land. 

SOLD UP. When a man has become bankrupt or insol- 
vent, and his property is disposed of for the benefit of 
his creditors, he is said to be soW up. 

H.A.D. 

SOLDIER, Another local name for the field poppy. 
Papaver Ehmaa. See Blind-eyes. A name, I presume, 
common to the Midland Diatrict, as Cowper in one of 
Ms poems calls poppies " the soldiers of the field." 

SOLDIER. The email beetle known to entomologists as 
the Caatharis Uvida. (Linn.) 

SOLDIER-BANDY. The stickleback. See Jack Shabp- 
uHO, This little fish at cert^n seasons of the year, and 
in particular brooks, becomes of a brilliant crimson, 
purple, and green colour, which has probably origioated 
the name with children. It is also called Stahsticki^, 
which see. 

SOLDIER'S CAPS. The flowers of the monkshood, which 
are also named Pope's Ode and Turk's Cap. 

SOLDIEE-PINK. The minnow, called by icthyoXogist* 
the Cyprynw Proxinva. (Linn.) This fish, like the 
Sou>iEB-BANDT, asBumes under the same circumstancea 
the same brilliant and varied colours, whence the name 
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SOLID. Grave, steady. " He looks very tolid to day." 
" He's a nice tolid lad." 



SOLING. A mode of punishing a dog who intrudes npon 
a person's prraiises, by tying an old tin kettle or other 
metallic substance to his tail, and turning him loose, 
which iails not to anooy him and make him cry oat; 
and as he rnns away, endeavouriiig to escape from it, a 
host of boys and hostile cars, attracted by the noise, 
follow in his train. Twitchel is correlative in "Warwick- 
shire. Palsgrave has " Sole, a bow about a beestes 
neck;" from which our word has doubtless originated. 
30M-DELL. In some measure, somewhat. 
So that the moone in londtU &ded, 
And made not full; ahine clere. 

GoWElt, fa. cxIt. 
SOO, SOO, 800E, MY WENCH I Used to cows, to 

soothe and quiet them during the process of milking. 
SO-OAKES. A call to sheep. 

SOODLE. To go' slowly and unwillingly along. Halli- 
well gives it as used in the North; but none of the 
Northern Glossaries notice it. 

Chattering M a neighboar'* houM, 
Slie heals call out her frowning Bpotue; 
Prepared lo start, she KoHa home. 
Her knitUng twirling o'er her thumb : 
As loth to leBTe, afrud to it^, 
She bawla her story all Uie wij. 

CliBB'S Rural Life, p. 125. 
And w I loodlsd on and op. 
The gtoand wu warm to look upon. 

CLAas'g Tillage Minstrel, vol. 1. p. Ti. 
Quite wear; ihe KiodUi along through the dew. 
And oft looh'd and tisten'd around. 

Ibid. p. 1S5. 
SOODLING or 300DLY. Sauntering lazily along. Of 
frequent occurrence in the poems of Clare. 
VOL. n. H 
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How biitt. ninny he was like to be. 
To go 10 loodiing up and down Ibe street, 
And shun tlie pUying boys whene'er they chanced to meet 
Cubb'b Tillage Miuatrel, vol. i. p. 1 9- 
A road iwept gently round the hill. 
From wbose high crown, aa toodli%g by, 
A distant prospect cheer'd my eye. 

Ibid. p. 75. 
Young Hodge the hone-boy with a soMSy gait 
Slow climbs the itile, or opes the creak; gate. 

Ibid. Tol. ii. p. 67- 
SOONEK. Eather. " I'd aixma- go than not." 

£.L. 

SORE. Swore. " He sore awfuL" 

SORTS. " Out of sorts," out of temper, or out of health. 

SOSH. To dip, as in flight, to plunge suddenly. 

I lote to aee these chimney eweeps (crowa) 'sail bj, 
And heBT them o'er the knarled forest croak; 
Then toih askew from the hid woodman^ stroke. 

Cliob's MS. Poem "The Crow." 

SOSS. To throw a liquid from one veasel to auother. 

i.S. H.A.D. 

2. Puddle, anything foul or muddy. 

R.N.C. O. B.N.C. F.EJt. H.P. H.A.D. 

SOSSLINGS. Tea-leaves after they have been iniiised. 
SOTTEE. To boil gently, to simmer. Acknowledged by 
Jamieson. 

B.N.C. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

SOUGH (pronounced suf). A covered drain of any size. 
Hartshome inserts Stiff, and observes, " This must be 
entirely our own ; " tiut he is mistaken, for it is current 
in Northamptonshire. 

G. H.H. E.L. H.i.D. 

SOUNDED. Swooned, fainted. "I was so ^, I thought 
I should a' sounded." Forby was unacquainted -with 
this form of the word, or he would not have Temark.<e& 
under Sioimnii, which we also use, that in the Variorum 
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Edidon of Shakspere it la printed sounded, which he 
presumes is the Editor's ignorance. Both forms are 
good old English, both equally cominon with us, and 
both authorised by our early poets and dramatists. 
Palsgrave has "I amende, I downe in a, soumde for faynt- 
ness." Todd notices swound, not lound. Jamieson gives 
sound both as a nomi and verb. 

Much was be daunted with that direfall Bt«und, 
That scarce he him nphcld from blling in a loand. 

Spenskb, Faerie Queene, Bk. iv. c. 4. 
The jroDDg Udj heariDg Ihew newi, fell down in a lound beton 
him, and neither spoke nor sUtred of long time. 

NoBXH, Plulareb, p. 55i. 
C.C. H.AJ). 

SOUNDLY. Severely, sharply. " I gave it him toundly" 
i e. gave him a good castigation, or severe reprimand. 

CC. H.AJ>. 

80DP or SUP. A draught, a small quantity, of any 
liquid. " He wants a mp o' beer," " Fetch a eoup of 
milk.-" 

H.B." Sup." E.L." Soop." 

80UPLE. To mate soft and pliant. Colgrave gives it 
as an adjective, " Souppk, limber, pliant, tender." 
T.a. a.A.v 

SOUK. Coarse, acid, bitter. Applied to grass which 
grows on cold, wet soil, or on land which has been 
over-manured. " The grass is so sour, the cattle won't 
eat it." Shakspere alludes to this peculiar tast« in the 
grass, in Prospero's apostrophe to the Fairies. 

Ye elvea . . . You demi-poppels, that 
Bj moomhine do the green eoui ringleta make. 

Tempest, T.l. 
Douce ia hie Illustrations of Shakspere, not being ac- 
quaint*^ with the local use of this word, proposes to 
substitute sieard for sow, and append it to green, thus 
forming the two adjectives into one. 
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A Hiuart blow, s great thump. " If you di»'t 
>' th' way, you'll get a. good iouse o' th' yed." 

filh bideoui harmr both together amight, 
Lnd lovct » Hire tliat the; the heaTens aSny. 

SransBft, Faerie Qaeeoe, Bk. I o. 5. 
'hen the hJcoaen Uke Uisii hawking poUs in hand, 
cnniDg of the brook, do put it oyer Iflud; 
■w1< give* it a lotue that makes it to rebonnd, 
near the bight ot man Bometimes aboie the groond. 

DftATION'S PoljolbioD, >. 20. 

1 notices this word and illustratea it with the 

; apt quotatioa. 

ft he uw anj men or women devontlje knete. 

i'or to Mrre Qod with thejr piajer, or atande, 

'ijvelye bdiynde them woalde he steals, 

Led geie them a ioum with his hande. 

Rflberte the DevjU, p. 11. 
)OWge." B.H.C. H.S. H.AJ>. 

To dash violently in the water, to plunge, to 
:, almost correspondent to douce, and to docs. 
luddenly Into any miry place. " He came down 
e." In this sense Palsgrave gives it: "Isouce 
e, 1 plynge it in the water, or in the myer." 
iced him in the water over bead and ears." 
i. little toKi'd in the vat«r i Needle gav'd him. 

Ben Jomson. The Magnetic Lad;, iii. 6. 
8,11 oar fur machine itmit into the sea. 

Pi^QDHAK's Beaux Stratagem, a. v. 

, A cobler. A.-Sax. stttere. Obsolete. 

To get the wrong sow by the ear," i. e. to get hold 

rang statement, or to be mistaken in the person 
whom you are making an accusation, 
ill simple kind of gin for movii^ timber. 
LD-aow. 
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SPACT. Sharp, acute, intelligent ; almost invariably used 
negatively for any one deficient in intellect. " He's 
not spact, he's quite a poor cratur." It is so applied in 
Cheshire and Leicestershire. Coka, Ash, and Buley 
define it, " Apt to lettm." Ash calls it local. Probably 
an abbreviated oomiption of dreumgpeet. 

R.N.C. a. WC. B.L. H P. H.A D. 

SPADE-BONE. The blade-bone, or Bhoulder-bone. The 
scapula of an animal slaughtered for food. • 
H s. c-c. F.B.A." Spate-bone." h.p. h.a.d. 

SPALSKY. Snappy, brittle, as the boughs of chesnut or 
poplar trees. 

8PALT. Rhyming to malt. To chip, to splint. When 
a stone-mason is chiseling a stone, and it chips off at 
the edge, or a carpenter is working brittle or rharli 
wood, that splits off, he would say " It spalls off." 

SP ALTERED. Split off. 

8PALTINGS. Branches of trees that are broken off, or 

riven by the wind. 
SPAN AND PURLEY QUE. A mode resorted to by 

boys of measuring distances, particularly at marbles. 

Not common. Brocfeett notices this term, and also gives 

" Spang, a measure by the hand extended." 
SPANGLES. See Jinqles. 
SPANKING. Moving with quickness and elasticity. 

" He goes a spankxjtg pace." A horse that goes freely 

and swiftly goes spanking along. 

F.E.i. 

2. Striking with the open hand. A chastisement for 
children. " 111 give you a good spankiiig," or " What 
a spank T gave her." 

M.S. 

3. Large; applied both to persons and things. " Give me 
a apanktTig piece of bread." A tall, masculine young 
woman would be called " a spanking lass." It possesses 
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meaning aa sTRAPpma. Of a fine horse it 
said, " He's a spanker.'" This word with all 
s is veiy geoeral in low colloquial langnage. 

S.C. C.C. F.E.A. H.S. T.G. H.?. 

A wrench. Marshall calls it " a nnt screir- 

'. Quite new. A friend has Bu^eet«d that 
ignifies newly spun, which seems a more simple 
ctory derivation than that proposed by Todd, 
it least contemporary with Chaucer, who says 
i was aie span newe to begin." It also occurs 
nt and Fletcher. 

Am I not lal&ll; a ipaa-ntv gallant, 
Fit for the choioBBl eje ? 

False One, iu. 2. 



dispute pettishly. 

B.A.D. 

?. The dust from wood that is perforated by 



r SPIETLE. To splash, to sprinkle, "He 
t he sparkled the mud all over me." 1 borrow 
ig illustration from Halliwell. 
cbjldji clothjg, lyche and goAe, 
\utd ipaTUifde with that blode. 

MS. CaDtab. Ff, ii, 38, f, 67. 
H.A.D. 

BEAKS. Fossil shark's teeth: called also 

BILLS, -i Short nails without heads, used 
ES. 1 by shoemakers; supposed to have 

le name from their resemblance to the bill of 
the second name is merely a rapid pronuncia~ 
first. Keraey has Sparables or Sparrota-bilis, 
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which he explaias "small iron nwls, which country 
people wear in their shoes." The Craven Gloasarist 
cit«s the following illustration: — ■ 



w.c.app. c.c. H.H, T.o, H.A.D." SparabiDs." 
SPABS. The timbers used for roofing, the rafters of a 
house; the two which form the gable end are called the 
gaide-spari. Palsgrave has " sparre of a rofe." We 
may presume, from the annexed quotation, that spar and 
rafter were not synonymous in Chaucer's time. Spar 
is familiarly employed figuratively when a person is 
faint from hunger: " The sjwirs have given way," 
And b; B8uut he won Cbe citee after. 
And rent adown bathe w^l and iparre and rafter. 

CHiCCBB, Kn. Tale. 
That, thon^ tbikke of man; a barre, 
0[ jiea gret, and square as an; ipam. 



SPEAKS WELL. A phrase which is best exphiined by 
example. If a person labouring under suspicion brings 
forward any extenuating circumstance, " it speaks well 
for him ; " or, if a servant maid out of her small wages 
assists her relations or friends, " it speaks well for her." 

SPEABY. Shooting up long and slender. 

And ipeary barlejr, bowing down with dew. 

Curb's Tillage Minstrel, vol. il. p. 104. 

SPECIAL. Good, excellent; in particular favour. "She's 
a special favourite." 

Q.i.D. 

SPEECHIFY. To harangue; to hold forth at a public 
meeting. Sartlett inserts it, and remarks that it is not 
peculiar to America, though it is not in any English 
dictionai^. 
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SPEER or SPEIR. To inquire, to aat. " Speer it out if 
you can." A.-Sax. spirian. In Palsgrave we have, 
"I epurre, I ask a questyon; this terme is farre 
northerne." StiJI very common in Scotland. See Jamie- 
son. "With us it is almost obsolete, There are numerous 
authorities in Chaucer and others for ita early use. In 
Cheshire and some parts of Yorkshire pronounced sper, 

cut thai ijttre qnb; I did tbia booke translate. 

DouQLis, Virg. 
In HnntjDgtoDwihtre the kjng in Cbat fonst 
A moneUi Uf , to tpirt /or vod and wilde beue. 

R. BBirNiCB,p. 112. 
On loud he tpeir'd what art thou ? • 

Poe^cd HiM. of Sir Wm. Wallace. 
Ctood Robin ipeer'd hov Uie; had sped, 
The; ansirered him full ill. 

Evens' Old Ballads, vol. ii. p. 208. 
" Robin Hood and the Beggar.''' 
The Bchoolboj knev not where to MpUr, 
The milkmaid paaa'd it erery daj. 

Clire's MS. Poems. "The Looel; Flower," 

Rjj.c." Sparre." e.n.o, w.capp. c.c. hj, h.a.d. 

SPELE. \ All dialectical variations for a long, thin 

SPELL, > slip of wood, or rolled-up slip of paper, used 

SPILL. ; for the purpose of lighting a candle, &c. 

A.-Sax. " gpetd, a torch, spill to light candle, &c." 



SPEND. To produce well. Com that yields well is said 
to speTUI well. Hence, in using anything, if more efficient 
thau was anticipated, it is said to spend well. 

SPENT. Exhausted. " My strength's quite spent." 
SPESHUSLY. Especially. The Craven Glosaarist ana, 
Halliwell spell it " speciously ; " but our orthography best 
accords with the pronunciation, and distinguishes it frojxk 
speciously, plausibly. 
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SPEW. The fourth swarming of bees — a i 

The first ia simpiy t«mied a swarm ; the second, a, 
cast ! the third, a colt ; the fonrth, a spew, probably 
from casting forth the snper-abundant occupants of the 
hive. See Cast and Colt. 

SPICE. A slight taste of anything; a resemblance in 
temper and habits. " He's got a spice of his old father." 

SPICY. Knowing, cunning, droll-Iookii^. 

2, Neat, dapper, smart, " He looks very spfcy." 

SPICK-AND-SPAN NEW. Quite new, used or worn 
for the first time. Nares says, not entirely disused. 

* With ns it is very general, and I believe is current all 
over the kingdom ; but as some of my Glossarial prede- 
cessors have given it admission, I have, in accordance 
with my general plan, inserted it here. Bbah-new and 
Span-new, before given, have the same meaning. 

Among other things, BUckfrwn vil) entertain jroa wUb a play 
ipidt and ipan new, and the Cock-pit with another. 

HowBLL, b. i. let. 2. (Richardson.) 
And they (Macedonians) wore all In goodly gilt armoure and braye 
purple eanocks upon them, ipiekand ipan n<v. 

NOBTH, Plutareh, p. 213. 



SPIDER-CATCHER. The spotted Fly-catcher or Beam- 
bird, Muscieapa grisola. (Linn.) For the applicability 
of this name see its synonyme Cobweb. 

SPIFF. Dapper, dandified. 

8PIFLICATE. To ajirprise, astonish, confotmd. A 
low, quaint word, " I am wholly spi/Ucated." 

H.3, 

SPILE-PEG. A vent-peg for a barrel, called also Air-peg 
and Wind-peg. 

M.S. B.H.C. F.E.A, T.O. H.F. H.A.D. 

SPINDLING. Thin, slender; apoten of vegetation. 
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Growing com, that is tfiU and weak, is s^d to be 
tpindling. Moor and Halliwell give the verb. 

Let hoieli gn>«, and ipindling wdge, 

Bent bowering over head; 
Dig OLD MiN's BBtftD (ram woodland bodge. 
To twiae a summer alude. 

Clakb's Tillage Hinatrel, vol. i. p. Bi. 
Haw Bweet it owd to be, when April Gnt 
Uncloaed tfae amm-leaiea, and into view 
It! ear-like ipindling flowera their caeea bunt, 
Betinged with veUowiah white or luahj hue. 

Ibid. p. 68. 
Tlie flelda of ipindling grain. 

Clibb's Shep. Cal. p. 1S8. 
SPINK. See Pink. 

SPINNEY. A small plantation, laJ-ger than a Pojgle, but 
not amounting to a wood, Latin sptnetum. Halliwell re- 
marks that it occurs in Domesday Book in this sense : 
but I am informed by those who have often consulted 
that record, tliat apinetum refera to woods of considerable 
extent. Aah is the only lexicographer who notices this 
word; he calls it local, and defines it " a plantation of 
young timber trees, a young coppice." Hartshome is 
the only authority for this word out of the midland 
district, and he observes it is " much in use among the 
Gomavii or dwellers in the midland counties, but more 
especially the Corilani and Catuellani." (See Ordnance 
Surveys.) According to Nares it is sometimes called 
spinet. Evans recogniaea the term in Leicestershire. 
Moor differs from ua, and explains it, " a small, longish, 
irregular piece of land overgrown with brushwood for 
game." Halliwell says, in Buckit^hamshire a brook is 
called a spinney. 

Weloome, pale primrose, etutiog up between 
Dead matted leaves of aah and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 

And creeping mosa, and ivy's darter green. 

CLaKB's Runl Life (1320), p. Id4. 
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AnemoDieg uid lilies of the valle; 

Cover whole acrei of the toreet glade. 
And blue-bells th»t in woods and ipinnut dallj, 

BaaeMh the oak tree and the hazel ibadei 
The biuhJeit place is like a carpet made. 

CusE*e HS. Poemi. 
SPINNING 8TEEET-WEB8. Walking about id]y, 
gossiping from house to hoam. " She has nothing 
better to do than ginning etreet-inebs.'" 
SPIRES. Young trees that shoot op a considerable 
height before they branch oat and form a bead, in 
contradistinction to dottrels. Ash and elm aptres oflen 
occur in notioea for the sale of timber. The Craven 
Glossariat gives, "Spire, a young tree," Jamieson calls it 
a small, tapering tree; generally of the fir kind, and of 
size fit for paling. 

C^. BJ-. B.A.D. 

SPIRITT. More commonly pronounced epmty. Lively, 
full of fire, spirited. Jamieaon has it. We also apply 
it to a high-tempered servant. " She's so spirity she 
won't bear speaking to." 

C.C. B^.D. 

SPIRT. A sudden, unpremeditated action ; a audden 
effort or fit, of short continuance. " It was only a spirt, 
he soon tired of his job," is often said when any one 
sets to work eagerly with something new, and his 
aidonr soon cools. The first start or sudden rear up of 
a restive horse is called " the first epirt." 
M.S." Spert." H.A.D. 

SPIRTLE. See Sparkle. 

SPIT. The depth of earth pierced by one insertion of the 
spade. A spade's depth thrown out in digging. " Go 
a spit deep," or, " two spit deep," is a common direction 
to a workman when digging a piece of ground. 

U.B. C.C. r.S.A. J.S. H.P. H.A.D. 
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2. To drop of rain. " It only juBl aptis of rain." Harts- 
home says, " spots of rain ;" and bo do we, as frequentij 
as spits. 

C.C. B.A.D. 

SPITCH. A lump of earth cut oat by a spade; a spade- 
full. I am indebted to a friend on the eastern side of 
the county for this word, who thus defines it: " Fetch a 
couple of spUchts of day out of that pit." 

SPITTER. A sUght shower. 

U.S. 

SPLASH. To beat down walnuts with a pole. 

2. " To cut a splash." To make a great show; to be 
smart or gaily dressed ; to ape the fashion. " What a 
splash he cuts I" 

H.P. H.A.D. 

3. To splash a hedge, is to cut away the rough wood by 
the side of the ditch, and lay in the smooth, trimming it 
up on the ditch side. Plash, which see, is nearly syno- 
nymous. In some parts of the county, merely cutting 
off the top, about three feet from the ground, without 
interweaving it, is termed splashing, and Evans so 
describes it in Leicestershire. 

C.C. Ei. 

SPLAT. The rails or staves used for the irauking of a 
chair. The flat steps of a ladder bear the same name. 

SPLATHEEDAB. A woman who goes from house to 
house dispensing news, 

SPLATHEEDABBING. The act of retailing news. 

SPLATHEEDASH. A tawdrily-dressed female. " She's 
a regular splatherdash." Also used adjectively, as, 
" What a splatherdashing thing she is." 

SPLATTER-DASHING. Large and wide-spreading; any- 
thing BO large and full as to have an awkward appear- 
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SPONG or SPUNG. A small, narrow sUp of land, 
generally an entrance into a field; or a neck of land 
connectiDg one piece of land witli another, or separating 
one estate or parish from another; in which latter case 
the word Is ottea used participially, as, " It run apungijig 
up," or, " It runs sponging along." 

0.&P- M.S. F.E.A. HjIJI. 

SPONSABLE. Responsible, fit to be trusted, 
c.c. 

9P0NTI0USLT. A superiatire expression of approba- 
tion. " That will do spontioush/." 

SPOONEY. Grose defines it, "a man who has been 
drinking tiU he becomes disgusting; a stupid or silly 
fellow." We use it only in the latter sense. " He's 
quite a spooney;" he has hardly sense enough to guide 
himself. 

SPORE. The old preterite of spare. " They spore me a 
little milk." " I would go if I could be spore." 

SPORT. To exhibit, generally for the first time ; to make 
a show of. " Mr. H. sported a new carriage tonJay, and 
his wife sported a new bonnet." This very common 
word is not in Todd. Grose says it was in great vc^ue 
in this sense in the years 1783 and 1784. 

BAD. 

SPOT. See Sm. 

SPOTTLE. To splash or spot with mud or dirty liquid. 
" How you spottle the ink about!" 

H.S. L.H. H.A.D. 

SPOUT. " He's up the spout." A phrase applied to s 
person in a state of bankruptcy. 

2. To put anything up the spout is to place it in pawn 
A term come into use from pawnbrokers frequently 
putting their things from one story to another througl 
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8PRAYS. Twigs of hazel, sallow, or other pliant wood, 
uaed by tbatchera to pin down the rods to the thatch 
when a new coal ie put orer an old one. 

H.A.D. 

SPRECKLED. SpecUed. 

M.S. B.HJ3. CO. P.B.A. H.*^. 

SPREE. A t&BK, a wild frolic. A modem word, widely 
spread ; common abo in America. 

M.S. B.H.O. F.D. H.A.D. 

SPKENT. Sprinkled. Urry, in his Glossary to Chaucer, 
pves " Sprant, Sprenid, Sprint, sprinkled," and observea, 
"they seem to come from the old word apreae, for 
sprinkle." Nates says the yerb is supposed to have been 
aprette, from tprertan, A.-Saz. In the Glossary to Lind- 
say it is given as the past participle of sprenge, ah in 
Robert of Gloucester and Wiclif, from the A.-Sax. 
spreTigan. Bullokar recognises the word. Todd con- 
siders it obsolete ; he illustrates it from Sidney :— 

O lipit that klM'd that hand vith m; tean tpreM. 

Nares quotes— 

- The blood, in Inmpi of gore, 

Sprtnl OD hu corps and od his paled bee. 

Tancr. &. O'um. O. PI. ii. 217. 
And otherwhere the uioirj mbatance iproit 
With Tcrmell. 

8PEHSBB, Faerie Queene, Bk. U. c 12. 
The following may be added from Clare: — 

To aete on hedgerov baulks, in moigtare iprtnl, 
The JBl^ snail creep from tlie moea; thorn. 

Cliks's Rural HuEe, p. 11. 
What boar the dew; moming'g inbncj 
Haaga on each blade oF grass and Bier; tree. 
And ijtrenti the red thighs or the humble bee, 
Who "gins betioiea unwearied minstrelsj. 

Ibid. p. 36. 
B.H.C. C.C. T.fl. HJ. H.A D. 
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SPfilG. The rose of a watering-can. See Sose> 
SPRING, The first and second years' growth of under- 
wood in a coppice after it has been cut. I am not aware 
that we use it in any of the other senses given by Moor 
and Forby. 

2. To warp, as a board or plank. 

H.F. 

3. Halliwell, under Spring, says " To epring clothes is to 
moisten them a little previous to ironing." Jt^nningB 
has "Spring, to moisten; to sprinkle." With us, to 
tpn'fif clothes is to spring or shake out the wrinkles 
previous to folding or sprinkling them down ready fbr 
ironing. This is done by two persons standing opposite 
to each other, holding the article (a sheet or tablecloth, 
fiir instance) between them, and after strongly pulling 
it lengthways uniting their hands and then raising them 
to separate them suddenly with a jerk, to the extent 
of the article, taking care to retain fast hold, and re- 
peating the operation till it becomes quite smooth. 

SPRINGE. A water-trap for birds, made of horsehair. 
Halliwell has "Spring, a snare for hares, birds, &c." 

Let goat* for food tbeir loaded udden lend ; 
But neither tpringet, nets, nor inarea empli^. 

With h^i7 tpringet we the birds betroj. 
Slight liaea of hair gurprue tlie finn; prej. 

POPB. 

SPRING OF PORK. The lower part of a fore-quarter 
of pork divided from the neck. Nares observes, there 
is scud to be no other name for that part, but in this he 
was mistaken; we also, and more commonly, call it the 

BBEAGT AND HAND. 

Do ;oa think, matter, to be emperor . 

Witb killing swine ? You ma; be an haneat batcher. 
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Or killed to I ■iiiiiilj bmilj of Knuo- with. 

Cm jou be nich an au, my revereod master, 

To tliiak then ipringt of pari will shoot up Cnsan ? 

BuDH. and Pl. "Prophetew," i. 3. 
Sir, pnij hand the iprijigt qf porl to me, praj adrance the raiDp 
of beefe tbii waj, the chiae oT bacon, 

Qatton, Feet. Notes, p. 96. (Nana.) 
SPRINKLING. A munber or quantity diaperaed; ap- 
plied both to pereons and things. " There was a goodisb 
sprinkling of people at the fair. We have a fine 
sprinkling of apples in the orchards." 

H.A.D. 

SPRINT. Lively. Phillips has " Spnmt, wonderful, 
lively, active, briBk," of which our word ia probably a 
dialectical variation. 

SPRITE. Quiet, sharp. " He's a tpriU little lad." An 
abbreviation of sprightly. 

SPRITTLE. To aprinkle. 

8PRITY. A term applied to wine or beer when the 
UOTHEB or concreted matter is separated, and floats about 
in small particles ; the wine or beer is then said to be 

SPROATS. See Sprawts. 

SPROTTLE. To stni^le when rising from a fall. 

SPEUNNY. A rustic name for a lover. 

a.&p. H.P. H.A.D. 
2. Neat, spruce. 

F.E.A. MJ. H.A.D. 

SPEUNT. A sudden spring after leaping, kicking up 
when the fore-feet reach the ground. " The horse gave 
such a spnmt." 

Q.&P. 

SPRUNTING. Playful kickii^, the frolickaome play 
neas of a well-fed horse. " He made such a plung 
aad tpruntiTig there waa no holding him." 
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SPRUZE. To bum atraw over nrfiat is termed a back- 
pan, wMcb ie a copper-pan employed for turning or 
WHELUINO over meat when baking on a hearth, a&ei the 
uhes have been swept off. This primitiTe mode of 
cooking is now quite exploded, and the word has become 
obsolete irom the disuse of the practice. Halliwell, on 
the authority of Moor's Suffolk MS., gives " Spnvze. 
This strange verb is equivaient to Btir, or rouse up, or 
uproase the fire. This may probably be its origin, with 
an accidental sibilant prefixed." Spruze ia obviously a 
vaiied form of sprowze, and Halliwell also gives the still 
wider variation of " Spruz. To keep fire at the mouth 
of an oven, in order to preserve the heat.'' 

SPRY. Spruce, neat, smart. "How tpry she looks!" 
The same word in Somersetshire signifies " nimble, 

SPUD. A small, narrow, short, weeding spade, or rather 
a very broad chisel, with a sufficiently long stail, or 
handle, to remove the weeds without stooping; not a 
short knife, as given by Todd. 

H^. H.AJJ. 

SPUDDT. Same as PdtdT, which see. 

fj:.a. 
SPULT. The old preterite of spill. " You've spuU the 

milk all over the floor." 
SPUN FINE. Just within time. " You spun it very fint, 

you were very near being too late." A very singular 

but very common expression. 
aPUNFUL or SPUNTLE. A spooniiil. I have never 

met with apuntle out of the county, though it is very 

common in it. SpuntU and spun/ul are used indefinitely 

for a small quantity, as " She gen me a tpuntle of milk." 

" ilake just a spunjul of gruel." 
SPUNG. See Spomo. 
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SPUNGE. In the process of bread-making, to miTC the 
yeast with the flour is termed " setting gpunge," sy- 
nonymous with " Betting leaven." 

SPUNGY. Stingy, from the verb to spvnge, tu hang on 
others for maintenance. 

I hod nther tpsngt apou Horrii, ftnd gap npon a diah of Bohes 
■ODred behiDd the door. 

Pabquhab'b Beuii 3tr»t«gem, a. ii. 
SPUNK. Mettle, spirit, vivacity. A metaphor from 
tpunk, a spark of fire. Though stigmatized by Todd as 
a low and contemptible espressioa, it is defended by 
Brockett and Jamieson, and certainly sometimes finds its 
way into good society. 

B.N.C. H.S. H.P. B.A.D. 

SPUNKY. Mettlesome, spirited. 

F.E.A. r.D. U.jI.D. 

SPUNTLE. See Spunful. 

SPUR. " A spur in the head's worth two in the ht^l," 
A common invitation to a person on horseback to take a 
parting glass; importing that the exhilarating liquor 
will animate the rider to incite the horse, more than the 
application of the spur. 

SPURGE. To cleanse, to emit yeaat from beer, when it 
is first tunned. "I think the beer will be clear, it 
gpargea well." " I spurge, I dense as wyne or ale dothe 
in the vessel." Palsgrave. I am indebted to Halliwell 
for the subjoined illustration: — 

A mooae od a tyme felU into n bsnlle of newe ale, that ipur^ite, 
sode m;rs''^ "<>' come out. 

Oesta RonutDoram, p. 406. 

SPURLING. A wheel-track or rat; confined I believe to 
the Oxfordshire side of the county. HaUiwell assigns it 
to Nor^umberland. A. -Sax. spor, a track. 

2. A slough. 

B.N.C. T.O. 
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dish ; and it is noticed by the Devon. Glossariat. In the 
North and in Cheshire it is called a Fitchet Fie. 

H.P. B.A.D. 

SQUANDERING. Spreading about, as flowers that nfk 
some friendly hand to tye them up. WUbraham gives 
the verb, "to separate, to diaperse." 

SQUARE. To prepare to fight, to stand in a basing 
attitude ; also used conventionftlly when reijuesting persons 
to stand aside, or make room, when thej press incon- 
veniently. " Come, square round," i,«. widen the oirele. 
Used by Shakspere, in the first sense, both in Much Ado 
About Nothing and in the Midsummer Night's Dream. 

b there no jomig ijimttr now F 

Hnch Ado, i. 1. 
And now the; never meal In groTe or green, 
B] foaalain cleu, or epsngled gUr-light gheen. 
But thej do iqttaTt ; that kll their elvet, for fear 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Mid. N. Dr. ii, 1. 



2. To balance accounts; to put things in order. To set 

things sqiKtre, is to set them to rights. 
SQUASH. See Squab. 
SQUAT. To soothe a child into a state of quietude. " Do 

squat that child, Mary.'' 
SQUAWKING. Making a bawling, indescribable noise, of 

deeper tone than a squeak or a scream. 

And cowboy's whoops, and iqwiiehing brawk, 
To urge the straggling heifer back. 

Clirb's Village Minitrel, Tol. i. p. 90. 

SQUEAK-THRUSH. The missel-thrush. Turdiu viaci- 

vorvs. (Linn.) 
SQUEECH, A wet, boggy place; a land-spring with no 

outlet; used substaotively, as Queacht is adjectirely. 
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SQUEEG'D.-j All varied forma of the preteri 

SQUEZ. V squeeze, brushed, pressed, crowded i 

SQU02E. J veoiently. "I'm squeeg'd ammo 

death." " I aqaez the lemons as dry as I ci 

"There was such a crowd, I thought they'd a' t 

the breath out of my body." Moor, Grose, I 

and Halliwell notice the first form; the second, 

lieve, b peculiar to us; the third prevails in Leic 

ehire, according to Evans ; and is also quite comm 

Momnouthshire . 

SQUELCH. To fall down heavUy. "He came 

M tquelch." 



SQUELCHING. Awkwardly, bulky. "AgreatjijM 

man." 
SQUEZ. See Squkeg'd. 

SQUIB. A small syringe used by children to eject ^ 
SQUIGGLE. To shake and wash a fluid about the i 

with the lips closed. A word probably formed fro 

sound produced. 

F.E^. H.P. H.AJ>. 

SQUINDER. To bum faintly, as damp fuel, or a < 
with a bad wick. " It squinders away.'' Very s: 
to SKOULDEB, which is the meaning given to this wc 
Halliwell. 

F.E.A. HJ>. H.A.D. 

SQUINE. To squint. 

E.L. 

SQUINNY or SQUINNYING. Very thin, m 
shrivelled, discontented, sour-looking. Such a ] 
would be called " a poor squinnying thing." 



SQUINNYING EYES. Very smaU eyes, with cont 
eye-lids. 
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SQUINT. A look, a casual inspectioD, a sly glance. "1 
just gave it a tquint;" almost identical with glihe. 

SQUINY. To look askance. Nares calls this word s 
colloquial chtuige of the verb " squist." Shakspeie vsa 
it in King Lear, iv. 6. 



IT thine ejea well enoDgh. DoM 
TboD iqtany at me ? 
1I.S. F.E.A. HP. H.A.D. 

SQUISH-SQUASH. The noise made by the feet in walking 
over a swampy piece of ground. Moor gives squash; 
Porby squish. Our compound is in HoUoway and 
HalUwell. 

If nonght wu •een, he he«rd & iquUh-iqtia^ Bound,. 
Am when one'* ihoea Ihe drenching waters fill. 

Clakb's Tiaiage Minstrel, vol. i. p. 23. 
SQUOZE. Set S<hjeeq'd. 

8TABBER. A person (generally a boy) who is employed 
to stitch the upper leathers of boots and shoes with an 
swi. It is not uncommon to see notices in the windows 
of journeymen shoemakers for atabbere. " Good atcUiben 
wanted." " Stabbing boys wanted." 

STADDLE. A wooden frame r^sed on low, broad-based 
stones; a support for a corn-rick. A.-Sax. stadel, a 
foundation. Staddks or com-etaddles frequently occur 
in notices of sales in our local papers. 

The best, je knowe, 
Far ttadcUa let grow. 

TCSSEK. 

Ash adopts our signification, and Moor remarks that he 
thinks he is In error. 

R.N.C. O.&P. B.N.C. J.S. A.W. L.H. EX. H.F. H.A D. 

STAFF. " To keep the staff in your own hand," is to 
retain possession of your property, as a father does 
during his lifetime, in order to preserve hia authority 
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as horses can't come on the land; us war forced to dibble 
it in." Sir Heoiy Diyden, to whom I am indebted for 
this word, informs me it is prevalent in O^dbrdshire, as 
wiell as in bis neighboorhood. 
STALL. A shed, a temporary hat. Clare is my 
anthoritj Ji^ this word. Halliwell ioserte it as Nortb- 
amptooshire. 
STALLDED or STALLED. Fixed, set fast in a slough 
or dirty road. " The waggon was welly stalided in the 
wood." The former word is most common. 
He kaew no troables nggonan baT* known. 
Of getting ilaU'd and an^ dliMtoci drear. 

CLUtE'a Tillage Hinitrel, toI. i. p. 25. 
2. Satiated, cloyed. When any one is assisted t>oand- 
iully at taUe, it is frequently said, " You're quite 
staUded roB." 
STANCHILS or STANCHIONS. Tie peipendicnUr 
iron bars of a casement window; the Honontal ones 
being termed saddle-babs. Where there are stone 
mullions it is usual to place <aie in the centre of each, 
as described in Parker's Glossary of Gothic Architec- 
ture, but they are equally general where there are no 
muUions, if the windows are glazed with lead. Some- 
times the term is erroneously applied to the window-silL 
Palf^ave notices " Stanchon of a window, crpjisw." 
O, B.N.c,2nd ed. e.eji. h.h." Staunchions." t.«. 
" Stenchil." h.p. h.a.d. 
STAND. A small ronnd pillar-and-claw table. 

After mpper a liaiui waa bionght in, wicli ■ braat Tusel fall of 

Dbtdeh, Lite of Clemeaea. 
2. A large barrel set on end under a spout for the par- 
pose of receiving rain-water. " A wtOer'Stand." 
a.&p. U.S. 
S. To set, to place. " Stand it there;" t, e. Set it there. 
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4. "I nerer ttand ^ do it:" i. e. I do not take the 
trouble, I am not so particular. 

5. A stall in a stable. Hence a atable of three or four 
stands. A building erected for the accommodation of 
spectators at races, &c. ia also termed a ttand. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

STAND IN. Cost. " It atanda me in so much:" t. €. It 
cost me so much. "It lags me in so much" is an 
equivatent expression. Amongst the numerous sigoifi- 
cations in Todd, of ttand and its compounds, this ia 
orerlooked. 

STAND OVEE. To remain onpaid, unadjnited, un- 
settled. " I can't decide now, it must stand over, and 
the little debt must stand over too." 

STAKSTICKLE. A smaU fish. The Oasterosleus acule- 
atut, (Linn.) Ite name is obTiously derived irom the 
A.-8ax. s((R>, stone, and sUcel, a prick, a sting, irom its 
habit of frequenting rivuleta and email streams mth 
pebbly bottoms, against which it is protected by hanng 
its body underneath eoTered by a bony process, set with 
sharp spines. Fishing foe it with a piece of thin twine 
or thread for a line, and a crooked pin for a hook, is a 
fiiTourite amusement of juvenile anglers. It is now 
more comntonly or frequently called bahdt. Jack-a- 
BAMDT or soLDiEa-BAHDT. For the surprising fecundity 
of this fish, see Stantticlde, Forby. 

HJ. H.A.D. 

3TAEK or STAEKY. Stiff, dry. " The ground is so 
ttark, the seeds will not come up." When this term is 
applied to &e harshness of skin occasioned by exposure 
to keen wind, it is equivalent to hazzled. " My hands 
and face are quite starhy." ' 

STAKNEL. The starUng. Stumw wigaria, (Linn,) 
See Sheep-racx. 

O.&F. E.L. 
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STAR-STONES. Pentacrinal vertebra!. 
STARTUPS. Short gwtera : long oaes being atjied 
leggings. In a note to Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 
the editor obserres that Bp. Percy explains startups to 
aignify " buskins worn by rustics, laced down before." 
And a note appeaded to the word in Bp. Hall's Satires 
describes them as " a kind of rustic shoe," Narea calls 
them "a kind of rustic shoes, with liigh tops, or half 
gaiters." Toone defines them, " a kind of half-boot, 
laced in front," and remarks that " in the midland 
counties spatterdashes are still caUed startups." There 
is little doubt that anciently tliey had no more reference 
to the shoes than at the present time, but were worn on' 
them as a protection from iew and rain. 
Draw c1o» into the covert, lest tbe vet. 
Which blls like l^xj mist upon the graamf. 
Soke throagh four slariiipi. 

FLEicBEa'a Faithful Shcpberdin. 
He borrowed od the vorking deiei 

His bolj russeta oft, 
And of the baconV bt, to make 
Hb liariopt black and soft. 

Pekcy Reli^ues, vol. ii. 246, ed. 17M. 
When not a shepherd tnj thing that could, 
But greaied his ttarUipt bUck as autumn ^e aloe. 

Da^TTOM'9 Eel. ii. p. 1429. 
And in high atartjips valkM the pastured plains 
To tend her talked herd that there remains. 

Bp, Hall's Satires, p. ISO. 
E.I.. H.A.D. 

STATTEE or STATTIS. Corruptions of atataU or 
statute sessions, which were first established by Act of 
Parliament in Edw. HI. 1351, and were held in every 
hundred of every shire in Ei^land, and attended by 
sheriffs, magistrates, &c. for the purpose of regulating 
seiTants' wages, and fixing such of them in service as 
refused to seek, or were unable to obtaib masters. 'Plte 
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tUOule for the Hundred of Spelho, in wliich NortLamp- 
ton is situate, was formerly held at Kingathorp, but is 
now removed to Weston FaveD. The interference of 
BiB^strates has ceased long ago, and it ia now merely an 
annnal assembl^e held at particular villages and places 
before Michaelmas, for the purpose of hiring husbandly 
and lioosehold servants. IS held after Michaelmas, they 
are termed uops, which see. The emblems of service 
are placed in tlie hats of tlie men servants : the plough- 
boy or carter has a piece of whip-cord; the sbepherd a 
loet of wool; and the milk-boy a tuft of cow-htdr. 
Both young men and maidens appear in their best 
attire, for these meetings are looked forward to with 
much interest, as furnishing an occasion fur a holiday. 
Clare, t« whom I have been ho often indebted, shall 
again aid me with his grajdiic pen in describing what 
jfoes forward at these festive scenea. 

He knew ihe mannerB, loo, of merry rout; 
Statutt and feast his rillage jearlj knew; 

And glorioiM revels, toe, withoat a doabt, 

Sach pastimea were to Hob, and Nell, and Sue, 
Hilk'Diaids uid ctowns tbat ttaiute joje punue. 

Where cakee, and nnls, and gingerbread, and all. 

Tempt elovns to buj; and, far more tempting still. 
Where shining ribbons dizen out the stall. 

And there Che i»J1ad-aingen rave and rant, 

And Hodge, whose pockets wont stand txeaia more high. 

Heats which his simpering lass ma? please to want. 
And, brushing through the crowd moot manful^, 

Oats with his pence the pleasing song to buj, 
And crams it in her hand with manj a smile. 

The trifling present nuke* the maid compi; 
To praroise him her company the while. 
And, strutting on at night, he hands her o'er the stile- 
Village HinBtrel, vol. i. pp. 33 — 4. 
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STAUD. Another form of stalled. Cloyed, satiated, 
fatigued. 

B.H.C. C^. B,A.D. 

8TAUMS. Stalks. " The bean alauma run in my hand." 
Probably a broad dialectical pronnnclation of sterna. 

STAUNCH. A lock in a river. A singular but appro- 
priate conversion of the verb to staunch into a noun, Eis 
it stops or keeps up the water for the navigation of 
boats and barges. The term sfounch is, I believe, con- 
fined to the neighbourhood of Peterborough, and it 
often is coupled with the name of the parish in which it 
ia situated : as, Orton-9(aun«ft, WoodatoaesUntnch, and 
Stanground'4taun«A, which last divides the counties of 
Northampton and Huntingdon. 

2. A name given to selenite, or crystallised gypeum, troja 
the popular belief that it possesses the property, yrhea 
pulverised, of ataimchin^ t&e bleeding of wounds. A 
lane in Kettering has obtained the name of Slctiaich-laae 
from selenite being found in the clay there. 

STAVE. (Bhyming to halve.) A step or round of a 
ladder, " A ladder of fifteen or twenty slaves." 

F.E.A. H.A.D. 

STEAD. A place; a farm-house and offices. "Some- 
stead." A.-Sas. stede. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

STEADED. Supplied. " I am at last steaded with a 
servant." . 

Rich garments, linons, stufb, and neceuBries, 

Which aincB hATB HemUd niQch. 

Tempcat, i. 2. 
STEADY. 1 , ., „^ -t ■ ^ 

STinnv ( anvil. Chancer uses sMh m the 

stithy! ) ^'Kli*'' ^^^- 

R.N.C. H.H. B.P. B.AJ). 
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STICK-AND-HALF. A labourer'B or thresher'B term for 
H flail. 

STICK. " To cut your stick:" i. e. to take offence; and, 
when nsed by serrantB or workmen, implies relinquish- 
ing their employment, or quitting their situation: pro- 
bably referable to the ancient nick-sticks or tallies. 

STICK-COVERT. A plat of ground stuck with thoms 
to make a fox-cover. 

STICKERS. Villagers who go about collecting dry fire- 

The aibonr he once wattled ap is brake. 
And left unworthy of hia future care; 
The nigged, plundering ititiert have been Ihen, 
And pilfered it awaj. 

Class's Tillage Minetrel, toI. ii. p. St. 
In the wood*) deep shade did aCand, 

As I paae'd the iticting Imop; 

And Ooody begg'd a helping hand 

To beBTe her rotten bggot np. 

Ibid. ml. i. p. 128. 
STICKING. Evergreens for decorating churches and 

houses. See Christmas. 
STICKLER. One who remains long in a place; an un- 
welcome visitor. " I couldn't get rid of him j he's quite 
a stickler." 
STIFF. Heavy, wearisome, "It was ash/ job of wort." 
The same word is applied to any article that bears a 
high price. " It fetched a ahjf price." 
STINCHER or STINGER. (Rhyming to Gii^er.) A 
tool, described under its synonyme Battledore. Used 
by thatehers when repairing a roof, but not in hull 
(whole) work, or when a whole building ie newly 
thatched. Gillet is another name in the western side 
of the county. In Scotland, aa given by Jamieson, it is 
termed a Sting, " to sling, to thatch ;" and, " Strnger, a 
mender of thatched roofs," 
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STENGE. To repair thatched buildings by driving up 
the old thatch, and pushing in the new halk by means 
of the stinger. " The thatch will bear stingeing :" i, e. 
It does not want new thatching. " Stinge it in welL" 

STINGER. See Battledohe. 

STINGY. Thin, weak; applied to the hair of an an 
" That beeast don't do well, it looks bo stingy" 
pens o?a deer are the long stitigy hairs. This wore 
probably some affinity to the word as given by Wei 
" Slingri from straitness ; W. yiUtng, something stra 

STIRK. A female calf at a year old is called a etirk, e 
times a stirk-heifer, which name it retains till it entei 
fourth year, or till it has a calf, when it is tent 
cow. A.-Sax. shore, a cow between one and two 
old. Lexicographers use this word as well as 
indifferently for bullock or heifer. With us, 
always refers to the male, stirk to the female. 

B.N.C. H.H. C.C. T.O. H.P. H.A.D. 

STIRRING. The second ploughing of bare fallow. 

Faixowino. 
STIR-UP SUNDAY. The twenty-fifth or last Si 

after Trinity; on which day the Collect in the Bo 

Common Prayer commences with the words, " Sft'i 

from which this name has arisen. 

F.E.A. H.A.D. 

STIKRUP-OIL. One of the old jokes practised o: 
1st of April ia the sending a raw lad to a saddle 
cobler's for a "penn'orth of atimtp-oS," when 
termed an April fool, and his ignorance enlighten 
the application of a sf»Tiy)-Ieather across his shou 
Sending for strap-oil, pigeon's milk, and the hist^ 
Adam's grandfather, are all similar pieces of wa 
practised on that day. 

B.M.C. C.C. B,A.H. 

05 
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)UP. A parting glass druak on horsebaclc 

Dg leave. 

k>; I lead our bone* out ■. when we get np, 

Feel hftve with jon ■ men? ilirrttp-citpp." 

Praise of Yoriuhira Ale (IflST), p. 27. 
.A.D. 

. Baiki, or portdoiu of grasB land in arable 
^onTmous with KmKs: both words a*e nearly 
i&d very local. I have not met vdlh oar sense 
rd elaewhere. Bp. Kennett's Glossary, p. 129, 
' Selio, a ridge of ploughed land, or as much 
>weea two furrows. la old English, a aeUon of 
a ttitch of land." Stelch, stetcb, aad atitck 
irobably the same origin. 

:itch^ stand here and there like hoaest men:" 
r illustrative remark addressed to childreo 
o sew, whea the alitchei are irregular and too 

■ust. Identical with btew. 

F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

e dust, "Sweep gently, or youTl stive us:" 
or smother us with dust. 

H.P. 

Oppressed with heat; peat up ia a close, hot 
We're quite atived up." Jennings aad Harts~ 
e this sense verbally. 

stump or stake. Probably irom the A.-Sax. 
le or trunk of a tree. 

C.C. H.P. 

rhe horizontal space at the side of a grate; 
be simile, " as black as the stock" Moor and 
define it tbe baclc of the grate; Forby, the 
ides of a fire-place. We rertrict it to the flat 
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plate oa each ride of the fire. Hob is strictly syno- 
nymous, thoogh lesB frequent. 
2. To root up, to grub; to stock np a wood. Marst""" 
b his Rural Economy, notices this amongst his Nc 
amptonshire prorincialisms. 

H.A.D. 

STOCK- AXE. An axe for grubbing up the roots of t 
Called ttoc&ing-axe. 

L.S. 

STOCKY. Bold, having a stock of impudence. " 
stocky young roguel" Common throughout the mid 
district. 



STODGE. A large quantity of any very thick li' 
food; milk, crumbed so thick that the spoon w 
stand upright, would be called a good stodge, or, " 7 
a stodge yoa. have made of iti" 

J. 9. H.S. 

STODGED. Filled to the stretch; crammed lull. I 
to solids as well as to thick liquids. If tbiugs ' 
crushed very closely into a sack, it would be slot 
Sometimes it is applied personally: " If you eal 
that, you will be stodged foil." 



STODGY. Thick, cl(^y. "A stodgy mesa." I 
metaphorically to a short, thick-set person. " H< 
stodgif little man." 

1£.B. 

STOMACH. " To stick in the stomach :" to remai 
the memory with angry resentment. " It does nol 
easy on his stomach " is an analogous phrase, 
c.c. r.E.A. a.A.D. 

STONE-BATCH. A name given by Morton to 
bard clay. I suspect it is now obsolete. See Moi 
p. 95. 



SCO NORTHAHPTONSHIRE 

STONE-CHAT. The wheat-ear. MotaeiUa Oemmthe. 
(Linn.) This bird is also called Clochofpeb and Fal- 

LOWSUTCB. 
H.P. 

STONE. "To throw the first atrnie:" to commence a- 

dispute. 
STONING. A mode of ploughing, in which the' earth, 
having been previously turned, is turned back again. 
In Sufiblk, hack-strihijig is s^onymouB. 
STOOL, A cluster of stems arising from the same root. 
" Haiel-stoots." 

In the woodbines >ad brambles, 

Hazel itooli &nd oak trees; 
I enjoy aach wood ramblei 
To bear the wood bee«. 

Curb's MS. Foema. 

2. " Between two stools he came to the ground." An 
archaical phrase, employed sometimes reprehensively 
when any one, in attempting two modes of accomplish- 
ing an object, fails in both. 

I BUS, 1 tbole of sU fbolea, 

ThoQ fbreat as he betwene tiro itoUi 

That wolde Belts, nod golb to groande, 

GOWBB, fo. Ixvi b. 

STOOLING. The second germination of com ; the wheat 
is said to stool well, when numerous blades spring 
from the same root, spread, and multiply. So used in 
Scotland. Marshall, in bis Rural Economy, gives " To 
stool, to ramify as com, to stock, to tiller." . Tn-i^Rma 
is synonymous with stooling. 
H.A.D. 

STOOP. A fall of water in a river ; similar to a hwshot 
or OVERSHOT. I was not aware of the provinciality of 
lowskot till too late to insert it in the proper place. 
Stoop, I believe, is prevalent in the neighbourhood of 
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Peterborough, and is still preeerred at Higham Ferrera: 
" Higham aUx^" ' , 

STOOPER. A wedge for stooping or tilting a barrel. 
STORE. Value, estimation, regard. " I set great store 
by it," or, " no ato'e by it." Chaucer has " I told of it 
no store." And Palsgrave has, " I set no store by a 
thjnge, or have it in no estimation." " I set no store 
by yoar synging." 

And weDches drag poor sheepiiih Bob at Bill, 
Some long, long dallied pmibise to fulfil ; 
New wreath or bow for Sundsj op to bnj ; 
" If jah Bet any ilore by one jah will." 

Clare^ Tillage Hiaetrel, vol. i. p. 34. 
B.H.c. CO." Stoar." a.A.D. 
2. The old preterite of stare. " The boys store in at the 

window." 
STORM-COCK or STOKM-THRUSH. The missel- 
thmih. Turdits viscivorus. (Linn.) See the synonymes 

FEN-THBUSH, QAW'TB&USB, HOESE-THRDSH, MARBLE- THRUSH. 

c.c. H.s. H.A.D. All give " Stormniock." 
STORY. A softened term for a he. It is rery common 
for chOdreu to say to each other, when one is telling an 
nntrath, " OhI what a story-teller you arel" 

C.C. F.E.A. T.O. H.A.D. 

STOUND. To ache, to smart, to be in pain. 

B.N.C. H.A.D. 

STOUNDED. Stunned with a loud noise, or blow; or 
overcome with astonishment and fright. 

F.E.A. 

STODR. Dust in motion; a cloud of dust. " How «towry 
it isl" 

For I mann crash among the ttoure 
Thy Blender Blem. 

Bdkns, ii. 261. 
B.K.C." StOOr." T.O. H.A.D. 
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STOVEN. A atump, eitHer grovriag or put into tlie 
groimd as a post. 

How nreet to be thni nntling deep in boo^. 
Upon an i^en alotttn pillowing me. 

Cuke's Tillage Hiiutre), toL ii. p. 1T6. 
He flies through the ttovOU, 
Brown, lui»l, Mid grej. 

Ci.LttBra HS. Poema. 
C.C. E.L. 

STOVER or STUVVER. Haulm, stnbble; the second 
mowing or growth of clorer. Eay, amongst lib South 
and East Country Words, records stover, "fodder for 
cattel; as hay, straw, or the like." The origin of stover 
no doubt is the old French and legal term sstooera, 
that is, materials for repairs of farm-buildings, gates, 
fences, &c. Moor appears to be the only Gloasarist who 
threes with us in referring it to the clover. Our 
hatdm and stubble serre for either fodder or thatch. 



Tempeit, it. 1. 
And others horn their cars * are busil; about 
To di*w ant eedge and reed, (or thatoh and timer Ht. 

Dbitton'b FolfolbiaD. 
Threah barlej, aa jet, but aa need »haJl require, 
Frah thieshed far alover, thy oattle desire. 

Tdbser, Not. Huabuidr;. 
O. M.S." StUWa." F.E.A. HP. H.A.D. 

STOWK. A stake, a slanting piece of wood put to sup- 
port a broken post, a stake to drive in the ground for 
fixing hurdles and sheep-pens. 

STRAP. Credit, trust. " What stre^ will you give?" 

O.G. H.A.D. 

2. To groom a horse. 

• Boggy, low woods. 
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STRAP or STRIP. To draw the laat milk from a cow, 
by die pressure of the thumb &nd finger. " Strap her 
well before yon leave her." Strap is current on the 
Leicestershire side of the county. Strip, I believe, is 
equally common in other parts ot the county: it appears 
to be a Northern term, occurring in Jamieson. 

C.C. F.B.A. L.H. £.L. H^.D. 

STRAPPER. A tall stout person. " She's a strapper." 
SpusEER and whafper are kindred epithets. 

1I.S. B.K.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

STRAPPERS. Cows that are nearly dry, that yield little 

milk. When cows are nearly dry, a farmer will say, 

" I am badly off for milk now, Fve only a few strappers." 

STRAPPINGS. \ ^ , ^^ ^ drained from 

STRIPPINGS. J ■ -„ ■ 

i a cow In milkinff. 
8TR0AKINGS. ) ** 

P.E.A. H.s> HJ. and H.A.D." Strippings." e.l." Strap- 
pings." oAp. p.d. h.a.d." Stroakii^." 
STRAUM. \ To stride, to walk with long steps. Strime 
STRIME. > is confined to the north-eastern side of the 
8TR0ME. ) county. Forby, Holloway, and Halliwell 

iaaeit slrome. 
STREAK. To stretch. A.-Sax. astretxan. I am in- 
debted to Clare for this word. 

I'd Jost atrtai'd dawn, and with a awieb, 
Whuig'd off my hat, aoak'd like a flsti. 

Cliee's Koral Life, p. 60. 
The rahbits tirMi aod ilnmber in the bud, 
And walie fTom buzzes of tbe great blue flj. 

Clire's MS. Poems. 
B.K.C. C.C. H.P. 

STRICKLE or STROCKLE. A smooth straight piece of 
wood, with which the surplus grain is stroked off to 
level it with the brim of tbe measure. A.-Sax. streichan, 
a rod, a wand. 

H.s." Strecfcle." b.p. h.a.o. 
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STRIKE. A circolitr wooden bnahel measure (or com. 
A wicker skip the eame size, used for the sale of friiit 
or potatoes, is likewise termed a bushel; but there ia 
this distinction between them, the com above the rim of 
the measure is stticUed off, hence, probably, the name; 
while the fruit in the bushel skip is always heaped up. 

R.N^. G. U.S. H.H. H.S. P.D. HP. 

STRIME. See Straou. 

STRING'S END. " He's got to his string's end," meaning 

he's either got to the end of his purse or the end of his 

story. 
STRIP. See Strap. 
STRIPPINGS. See Strappikqs. 
STRIT. A street. An archaism. 

STROAKINGS. See Steappings. 

STROKE. Quantity. " He does a great stroke of busi- 



U.S. B.N.C. H.S. H.A.D. 

STROME. See Strauh. 

STROMMAKING. Applied to slatternly females, walking 

with long strides. " How she goes atrommaking along." 
STROOM. A wicker malt-strainer, used in brewing. 

Synonymous with Batwell and Thead. 
8TR0UT. To protrude, to swell. Synonymous with 
strut. A Chaucerian word. 

With crooked books Che tfroud'njr cliut«n cut. 
In fnila and flaskets them as qaickl; puL 

3iltesibb's Du Bartas, p. 211. 
J.S. HJ. H.A.D. 

STRUCK. " Struck all of a heap," i". e. excessively sur- 
prised and astounded. 
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STBUM. To play irregularly and unskilfully on a keyed 

instmineiit. 

H.AJ>. 

STRUNTT. Siilky, offended. Common in Scotland. 

STRUT. A pole or stick, with a spike at the end, to "be 

let down trom the sbafl of a cart, to keep the weight off 

the horse's back when standing still with a hea^ load. 

8TRUTTLE. Another name for the little fish before 

given as Basdt and Stanstickle. 

Chaaing the itmUle o'er the Bhallow tide. 

And Sat Honee turning up where gudgeons bide. 

Claki:^ ViUage Mi[i9tr«l, vol. ii. p. 103. 
Tboee atepping-BtoDes, that croaa the meadow atieamB, 

And boj with tanghing leuure in hia bee 
Sits on the midmoM atone, in ver; whim. 
To catch the ilrvaUi that beneath him awim. 

Clibe's Runl Huse, p. 161. 

STEUV. The preterite of strive. " I atruv agen it as 

much as I could." 
STUB. An old horse-shoe nail. 

C.C. H.S. H.A.D. 

2. A email old post or decayed stump of wood, that is left 
in the ground when a tree is cut down. A.-Sax. sti/bbe, 
trnncus. 

With knotty knarry barrein trees old 
Of Mtubba aharpe and hidioaa to behold. 

CfijiDCBit's Knighl« Tale. 
Ofte time doth he tM in d&unger for to apill, 
Sometime on itabbei his hoaea aoro he tearw, 
Or bk in (he mad both oyer head and earea. 

Bibclit'b llh Egloge. 
And all about old atockes and ilubi of trees, 
Wbereou ilor fruit nor leafe waa never nen. 

Faerie Queene, bh. i. c. 8, p. 79. 

3. To grub up. 
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Id enr; grean, if tba ttaea be nat thiat. 
Now itui np the boihes, the gna to be fiiM. 

Tugasa, Jaaaaij EaAaadrj. 

STUBBED or STUBBT. Blimt-pointed, aa the broad 
nib of a pen, thick, short: tdten applied to treea stunted 
in their growth, fiichardaon'e Dictiooaiy supplies the 
following illustration:— 
And like ■ ituibtd thome, which maj eeeme to aerTe 
To itad with luch iwsate uneUing Sooree, like pruMB to desarta. 
Qascoine, Coancelle to Duglane Dive. 
W.C. H.A.t>. 

STUBBEDISH. Thickset, stout made. " Stvibedah 

chaps, fit for hard work." 
STUBBLE. " Peeking sft(Mfc." The term in the northern 
part of the county for gathering atubbk afler harvest. 
Synonymous with bagging hauim, which see. 
8TUBBS. Smbble. Halliwell ia the only one who 
nodcea this word; he gives it as NorthamptonshiTe. 
Leaving hii pleaouit aeet, be aighs and rnba 
Hia lega, and ahem aentch»d woDDdi from pietoing itubi. 

CuBi's Shep. Cal. p. TO. 
Bat ill it Buita thee in the itubi to glean. 

Cuss's Rural Life, p. 9S. 
STUD AND TEER. A rustic mode of building a wall 
witli interwoven sticks instead of lath, plastered or tebb'd 
with dirt instead of mortar. A common mode of di- 
viding rooms in cottages. 
STUDGING-. Walking with short heavy steps; always 
used witli the adjunct along. " He goes gtudgmg along." 
Often applied to old agricultural labourers. 
STUDGT. Short, thickset. " He's a stvdgy little chap." 

Nearly identical with stubbecisb. 
STUDSTAFF. A cross piece of wood, to prevent tbe 

traces of the fore horses of a team from collapsing. 
STULP. The stump of a tree. Moor, Forby, HoUoway, 
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and HalHwell consider it " a short stent post 
to mark a bonndaiy," Nares was unacquaiatc 
word, bnt cites it from Stow's London, and ( 
it to be " Poats, stomps, or sometbing of that 

Or 'neath the huel'a leaf^ thatch. 

On a lilUp or dumb; ground, 
Little sqoimli' gambob watch, 

DsaaiDg oak. traai round and roaad. 
Cube's Tilbge Hinatrel, toI. 
The woodnwD'a Robin startlej coj, 

Nor longer to his elbow oomes, 
To peck with hnngerV e*ger jo?, 

'MoDg nums thilpt the iitter'd cnunba. 
Clibb's Sbep. C 
The Robin U on the gronnd 
Close to a mos^ ituip. 

Clabe'sMI 
STUMP. See Hano thk Stomp. 
2. Cognate with Core, which see. 
STUMPS. Legs. " Come, stir your fl(wnp»," is 
phrase to incite any one to move about ez[> 
Halliwell gives several early authorities for ti 
iam, to which may be added the following. 

CoiTie on, olownBH, fonaJie your dumps, 
And beatine yonr hob-nuled livmpt. 

Ben JoHson, Eatertainment at Althor 
B.N.C, C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

STUMPT. Eeduced to poverty. TVlien a boy 
at marbles and loses all his stock, he will S) 
quite Bttimpt." 
ex. 
2. Concealed behind some old stump of a tree, o 
wood. When boys are scoutino birds they o- 
one escapee their view " Its got stumpt Bomewl 
STT AN EYE. Sometimes spelt stiont. 
troublesome, inflamed pimple, or as we local 
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qnAT, at the edge of the eye-lid ; the charm for relieving 
which is, rubbing the part affected nine times with a 
wedding ring, or any other piece of gold. Thia euper- 
Btition appears to be of some antiquity, as the word 
occurs in the Anglo-Latin Lexicon 1140, "iS't^nyeynthe 
eye." 

I haTs a. <fy here, Chikx, 

I have no gold to cure it, not a peauj. 

Not one croes, cavalier. 

Buck. & Pi. Had Lotot, v. 
U.S. B.NX;. F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

SUCH. A country expletive. " If you .don't give me my 
price lite, 1 won't stay here h^gling all day and such." 

E.L. H.AJ>. 

SUCK-BOTTLES. J „ 

SUCKERS. \ 5« HoNET-sucKS. 

SUCK-IN. To take in earnest what is intended ironically 
or hyperboKcally. " He sticked it all m." Probably a 
metaphor from a aponge. 

SUEING or SUGHESTG. Sometimes pronounced su^ng, 
but more commonly Booing. A rushing, murmuring, 
melancholy sound, as the whistling wind among trees. 
Chaucer uses awough in the same sense, rhyming to 
hough. Glare anppliea numerous exemplifications. 

And each rude riaen tempest, beetling load, 
Owa'd eveiy marmur bis wild ear to plBsse, 
Saghing its vengeaace tlirougli tlie fellow trees. 
Pattering ita aoonis freni tbeir caps adown, 

CLAHB'a Village Hinstiel, vol. i. p. 29. 
The dark wind o' autumn so dreai? 
Sighi throu^ the black firdalea so lonel;. 

CuaB's HS. Poems. 
The frolicaome nind through the trees and the bnahea 
Keeps lueing and sobbing and roaring all day. 
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Tbe chaffinch flies from out the bushes. 
The blue-caft " te hee» " on the brier, 
The wind ma on in men? guelies 
HLi murm'riug ■utumn'e miDBtrelsj. 

Ibid. " The Autumn Wind." 

SUGGY. See Sogot. 

SUIT. " Suit you down to the ground." Said of a 

servant that exactly suits in every respect. 
StJlTEK or 8UITEL. The flat board laid over a 

newly made cheese whilst in the press. Sred ia the 

correspondent t«rm in Suffolk. 
SHEET. A common name for a tea-kettle. " SuJcei/ 

sings" just before the water boils. 
SULK, To be sullenly silent. 

Our admiral, the tide and winds saj nay. 
He'll row and work and iiUi it all the da;. 

Earl Aixjie (Jam. Snpp.) 
C.G. H.A.D. 

SUMDELL. Some-deal. Somewhat; in some degree. 

A.-Sax. sum-dale. Very common in our earliest poets. 

But aha woa naadeU deaf, and that was ehuth. 

Chidceb, PfoI. W. Bathe. T. 
But now thoD bast somdelt appeased 
Th; god, and with good dede pleased. 

GowRE's Poems, fcl. xlii. 
SDMMAT. A vulgar contraction for somewhat and some- 
thing. " I could tell you sumntat, if I liked." 
M.3. B.N.C. w.c.app. c.c. 
SUMMER. " To summer cattle " is to joist or place them 
out during the swnmer on another person's land. 

c.c. H.A.D. 

SUMMERS. One of the numerous correlativee (see 
CRATCH, COPSES, &c.) for the moveable frame projecting 
over the shafts of a waggon or cart; probably so named 
from being used in the summer season to extend the 
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oapa^^ of the waggon, &c. in hay and LarveBt tdme- 
*' A narrow-wlieeled cart witli tummers " ocean amongst 
the advertisementa in the Northamptoa Mercniy: and 
Falagisve itampa the antdquitj of the term by giving 
" Somers, or rathea of a wajne or cart." 
SUMMING. Arithmetic. " Let the child lam mnaiMg'' 

1^ F.E.A. FJ). A.W. H.AJ>. 

SUN. " He's been i' th' *wn, or Eonshine " ia a phrase 
ofpuiymg that a person is elevated with liquor, bat not 
intoxicat«d, as tlie Craven Gloasarist and HaUiwell 
describe it. 

SUNDAY. " He was bom in the middle of the week, and 
looked both wajs for Swidagi" A burlesque espression 
for a person who sqnints. " When two Sundays meet," 
or, " When we hare a month o' Sutuka/a" are phrasee 
expressive of impossibilities. 

O.C. 

8UN-FL0WEE. Com marigold. Chryaanikenwa segOim. 
SUNK F£NC£. A ditch cat perpendicularly on one 

side, and obliquely on the other. Not local, and ought 

to be in the dictionaries. 

H.A.D. 

SUP. "Sigi, Simon! hs exoeDent broth." A common 
ironical recommendation to any one taking medicine or 
anything naoseons or disagreeable. 

2, " i&jJ sorrow." To taste affliction. A strong fignis- 
tive expression. 

F.B.A. HJ'. H.A.D. 

SURE AS A GUN. A common coUoqnial simile for any 
thing that is absolutely certain. 

There's luok, bijb kald Llizf , in boin' the Bun ; 

Thon^ joung, liah, and oleTer — maj wed a, ttjne leady. 
And oome home & nabob — aye, at nm ai a gun. 

WsBtm. and Cnmb. Dialect, p. 256. 
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8DSH-WAYS. Croas-comered or diagonally ; a field so 
[doiiglied ia aali to be ploogbed lusk-tooffs. I am, not 
acquainted witb any oHusr application of the term. 

SUSS I suss 1 An invitatiim to pigs to come to their 
food. Tigl Tig] is mnch mcve comuMm, but suaa per- 
Ispa more appropriate, as Halliwell gives it as " a call 
to jwine to eat their suaa or hog's-wash." 

M.S. F^.A. H-P. H.A.D, 

SDTHER. To sigh heavily, as the wind among trees; 
yerj nearly allied to sue or suoh. Clare often uses it, 
and ia all my aathority for the word. I am informed it 
is sometimes used personally for a deep sigh. 

There*B uotlimg miti mf musing mind 
So pleuint u the autiunn wind; 
How mooj milea it luthtrt an. 
And aUjB to dall; with the le&Tes, 

Cube's MS. Poems, " The Antnmn Wind." 

The wind $ulheri softl; 
Among the green boihea. 

Ibid. 

STJTHEEING. Heavy fdghing or whistling of the wind. 
No noise ia howd wto tuiherisff through the treea 
Of briak wind-gnahea or a, trembling breeie. 

CuBB'a Tillage Hiiutnl, toI. IL p. IDS. 
SWACK. To throw. " He stoaci^d the wood in his feoe." 
Jamiesoiv has " Swai, to throw, to cast with force;" 
which is just our meaning. 

It.S. r.E.A. C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

SWACKIKG. Anything unnaually large. 

.U.S. F.E.A. C.C. H.F. H.A.D. 

SWAD. The pod of a pea or bean. Jamieson gives 
Swab. 

B.N.C. B.X.S.G. a. B.N.C. C.C. H.B. B.P. B.A.D. 

SWADE. Old pasture. An old open-field term. 
SWAG. See Saog. 
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SWAGE. To work iron in s groove, ot into any parti- 
cular form, Tlie an^il employed for this porpoae is 
called a swc^-anvil, and ia chiefly used for agricultural 
implemenM. " ^eoo^-anvils "" occur in the sale of 
wbeelnnghts' effects in our provincial papers. 

SWAGGEEGOG. A dod or bog. 

SWALE. Shade ; a shady place, Aaglo-Latin Lexicon, 
1440, " SuSiU, nmbra." 

Onrnij there was on the bench, 
CooUj sitting in the taail. 

Clibe's Tillage MinBtr«l, voL i. p. 139. 
Sweet type of innoceoce ! " snow-clothed blosaom I 

Seeml;, though tudIj, bowing down to ahuu 

The Btorm hard beating on thy swan-white bosom 

I^eft in the mail, and little cheer'd by ann,, 

Claob'b Tillage Minstrel, vol. H p, ISG. 
F.E,A. B.P. H.AJ>. 

2. A gentle rising of the ground: an old form of eweU. 
A -Sax. smillan, swollen, 
u,s. 
SWALE, \ To melt away wastefiilly, to run down as a 
SWAIL. > candle exposed to a current of air sweats 
SWEAL, ' away. A.-Sax. sioaelan. Wiclif baa swale- 
den, which in the Glossary is interpreted sweated, 
singed. 

Yw itttaltdm or hrepten tot heete and for ye badden not roots yei 
dijeden up. 

Wiclif MS. Matt. iii. 
Dinna let the candle i«eal as ye gang along. 

Old Mortally, 
B.S.C. O. B.H.C. W.C. C.C. F.K.A. E.L, H.P. 
H.A.D. 

SWALIEST. Coolest; shadiefit. 
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SWAPPING. Exchanging. 

SWABD or SWOBD. The riod or skin of singed bacoo. 
A.-Sax. MMonj, cntis porcina. Sward is current in Wat- 
wiclubire and Leicestershire. For an ezemplificatioD of 
this term, see a pass^e alreadj quoted from Biehc^ 
] fall's Satires, under Beestt. 
H.s." Swerd." k.l. h.a.d. 

SWASH. Correspondent with dash. " What a itnath he 
cutal" t. e. How inconsistently and gaily he's dressed ! 

F.E.A, H.F. H.A.D. 

SWATH. A-range or row of cut grass or com, aa it falls 
from the scythe of the mower. A.-Saz. auxiih. Se« 
Itp. Kennett'a Glossary, t. Swatha. Often used meta- 
phorically to any one who is grumbling and dissatisfied. 
" You're always in the wrong sicalh .-" or, to any one 
who has not succeeded in an undertaking, " You've got 
in the wrong swath:" i.e. You have gone the wrong 
way to work to accomplish your object. In Leicester- 
sliire they have a phrase of similar import. ' " He's 
always in the lowest swath." 

Bat ample avathea of gmBae on ground doe caat, 
And shew whM way sharp silhes have past. 

SibvasTca's Da Barttu, p. S78 (1633). 

Some o'er the rustling scythe go bsading on; 
And shocken follow where their toils have gonej 
Heaping the ncatht that rustle in the aan. 

Clabb's Shep. Cat. p. 71. 
A.W. H.S. H.AJ). 

SWARTH. The indurated grease that exudes from t^e 
axle of a wheel. C<^nat« with gooub. 

SWAULING. Large, loose. " Your gown is so sipauUng 
it looks quite a jright." Another form of swelling. 
Current in Scotland. Jamieson has " To swavl, to in- 
crease in bulk; to swell;" which accords with our 
usage. 
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SWAUM. To climb the boll of a tree by the muscular 
action of the anna and legs. Halliwell cites the fbllow- 
ing illustration : — ■ 

R« tvarmgd up into * tree, 

Whjie eyther of them might otber IM. 

B;r iMDbra*, S51. 
G. H^. B.N.C. F.E.A. C.C. U.H. E.S. EX. H.P- 

SWAVE or SWAUVE. To f^nt, to swoon. Swarf, 
accordiog to Halliwell, is of similar import in the North. 

SWAY-BOAT. A lai^e swinging boat for children to 
ride in at a fair. 

SWAT-GAT. Another name for a awing. 

SWAY-POLE. A long, moveable beam, swinging obli- 
quely, but not equipoised, on its centre up and down a 
well for raising water. 

SWAT- TREE. See Batticles. 

SWEAR. To spit and hiss like a cat when angry. 

The puppy doga marl, and the paagy cats iwtar. 
Not kaowing the wrong from the right- 
Rural Scenea. (Cnven Dialect.) 

SWEATEE. " I'll give it a sweater," is often said when a 

person begins a thing in good earnest, with a determined 

resolution to accomplish it. 
SWEEP. The handle of a pump. See SwiPE. 
SWEETING. A small, early, sweet apple. Halliwell 

says, mentioned by Ascham and others. Palsgrave giv«s 

it " Swetyng, an apple : pomme dmdce." 

B.A.D. 

SWEET-BONES. A griskin of pork, which see. 
SWEET-PIE. See Lioht-pie. 

SWEET TOOTH. A person who is fond of svreet things 
is aiud to have a rnneet tooth. If this predilection ap- 
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pliM to aa elderly pei'son, il is commonlj eaid " WLat x 
•u-«j iMik l.»'a „^,- he's oDc« a man and tvice a tldld." 

at the extremity of tbe jaw of a calf; 

i» called, 
erson engaged on behalf of the aeDer 

sale or auction, without intending to 

purpose of clandestinel/ or Buirepti- 
3 the price of the artieles- 

Crosa-eyed ; having a particular cast 
■ockfitt pvea " swearl or a weevil .eyed." 
17, hot. " It is a swelling hot day." 
king, says " Sweh is the word in the 
ira is not noticed. We will, however, 
<e a corruption or variation of Ktodt, 
Juce it decidedly from A.~Sax. twiUe., 

rercome with heat and perspiration, as 
broiling sun. "It'a ao deadly hot, oar 
dtered to death with the long walk.'' 
a perish by heat. Chaucer haa "su-elt 
' in the " Flower and Leaf." 

1 roM reiiting blows, 
lie itctkeT'd bower. 

Clark's YiUage Uiimtrel, lol. i. p. ISS. 

luffering greatly from oppressive heat. 
ng along," " It's a sweltering hot day ," 

SKeUerivg thej ran 

1 cavea, and cooUng umbrage >«ek 

rboi«tfl 

Pbillifs*!. Cider, b. i. 
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StnO. Xoastandale. 



S. A long draught. It is'Teiy <:oinn)on for labourers in. 
tlie fields in hot weather to ea,j " Fm so thirsty I must 
have a twig" 

He fint IodIi * good tvig at the bottle. 

BtNDOLPH'a lalandB of the Archipelago, (ISST) p. 28. 



SWIG AND PULL. A good draught. An intensitive of 
the precedit^ word. 

SWILL. To rinse, to ■cleanse bj rinsing. Not ■" to wash 
or drench," aa explained by Todd and odiers. A.-Sax- 
twiUaa. " Swill the settlings out of that basin," t. e. just 
rinse it out. " iSwill the tub round before you fill it." 
Palsgrave has " I moyll, I lynce or dense any mnner 
TesselL" 



Z. The liquid in which vessels are swi'Hed or cleansed; 
log-waA. 

Who lafaes the tmll to sene (he Iiagl, 
And steals tbe milk for cats and dogs? 

Cuke's KdibI Life, (1S20) p. ISO. 



SWTLL-TUB. A tub into which the kitchen-mwd or 
dairy-maid deposits the swill. Another name for what 
is more commonly called the hqg-tub or bucket. 

M.S. C.C. H.P. 

SWIMMEK. A wooden trencher, or two short [ueces of 
flat wood nuled across floating upon a backet of water 
to prevent it« washing over aa it is carried along. 

SWTNG. Scope, room " He'll have full twing now." 
Metaphorically from the verb to swing. 
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SWINGING. Hasty, quick. "He went at a turning 

pace." In contradietinction to a jog-trot. 
SWINGE. To Binge. " Shall you swinge or acald your 

pig?" 

The Hcorchiog flune nn tvinged all his bee. 
And throngli hii amiour all bb tH>d]r ■iwred. 

SpBrnufs Faerie Qaeea, b. 1. c. 11. 
a. C.G. H.5. L.H. H.P. B.A.D. 

SWINGE. To chastise, to flog, to beat soundly. A.-Sax. 



Qo, fat«h them hitber, if Ihej den; to come, 
Smngt me them aouDdlj forth unto their hoabaada. 

Tuning of the Shraw, *. 1. 
Ww nerer daTs *o imngtd iJDce hell was hell, 
Al I will miigt thy ilsTe'i soul, and be sure on't. 

Bead. & Fl. Mad Lora, iii. 
And that l>agg>ge Beatrix, bow I would mingt her 
If 1 had her here. 

DftTDEN's Evening's Love, v. 
O.&P. B.N.C. B.H. E.L. H.P. H AJ>. 

2. To cut the nettles, £c. from hedges to make them 

H.A.D. 

SWINGER. A lie, a great falsehood. Richardson givea 
the following illustration from Echard : — ■ 

Hov will he rap out presently half a doien neinfftn (o get off 

cleverlj I 

SWINGEING. A beating. " They gave him a good 



H.S. 

.SWINGEL. The first joint of a flail; that part which 
awinga and beats the corn out of the ear. A.-Sax. 
swingl, gvyingeUm, verberare. For the various other 
eynonymes of this agricnltoral implement, sk Swibble. 
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M'hila diatant Ihresber'a nc 

Wilhahorp aDd bollow.twa 

Clare's Vill 

SWINGEL-TEEE. See Batticls 

E.N,C. a,&F. H.P. 

3. A piece of timber hung as a p. 

SWINNYING. Giddineaa, faintn. 

ming. "A swinnying in the h 



H.S. R.A.II. 

SWIPE. To drink to the very bo 

B.N.C. H.A.D. 

SWIPES. Weak amall beer. 

<3 &P. HP. H.A.D. 

SWIRL. To whirl with the wi 
find of thia word is ia Jaraiei 
correspondent sense, " A whirlii 
as that caused by the operation 

The harlj bnrlj wind, 
How it whiriB the wheat 
The billows swab bebind, 
And (he bead-achee nciVi 

SWIRTLE. To move about toi 
dodge about iD order to escap 
a number of boys are playing to; 
all," they will oft^n say, " Yo 
atoirtUs about so." 

B.H.C. H.A.D. 

SWISH. A sudden and quick n 
hat b wet from a hasty shower, 
it a good swish and shake the wi 
ivith quickness is to swiak along, 
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TACKED. The abbreviation of attacked. " The potatoei 
are tacktd ^ain." " The cankers have Uujxd the 
gooseberries and currants." Particularly appUi^ to the 
carlj stage of consumption, " He's tacked," 

TACKLE. A horse's harness ; more particularly the gear 
of husbandry horses. The term is colloquially esteaded 
to implements of trade; when any one is going to repur 
an article, it is commonly asked, " Have you got your 
tackle ready ? " 

2. To harness horses. " Tackle 'em out." 

P.D. 

TADDLE-COCKS. The small cocks into which hay is 
put, before the haymakers finish their dtuly labour to 
protect it from dew or rain, 

TA'EN. Taken; almost invariably used by Shakspere, 
Todd says, " the [xwlical contraction of taken ;" bwt with 
UB it is in every-day use amongst ihe vulgar and il- 
literate. " The child was ta'en ill, so I ta'en it home." 

He wsa robb'd and la'en awsj. 

King John, r. 1. 
Oil apjfing nests where he spring'! eggs bul la'en. 
And wishing in his heart 'twas BuniiDer time agtun. 

CLiBS'sShep. Col. p. 91. 



TA'EN OUT. Copied. 

Taki me tliis voA out. 

I like the work welli ere it be demanded 
(As like enough it will) I'd hate it copied. 

Othello, iii- i. 

Niebophanes gave hia mind wholly to antique picturea, paitl; t 
exempli^ and tatt out Iheir patterns. 

HoLLiicD's Pliny. (Narea.) 
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TAIL-CORN. \ Tlie inferior portion of wheat or otBer 
TAIL'ENDS. F groin; that which will not dresa clean, 
TAILINGS. \ and being nn£t for market is kept for 

TAIL- WHEAT. ' home coDsmnption. Evans gives rail- 
en^, aad obscrvta, " The word ori^naUy came from the 
use of the old winnowing fan, or bag-fan, so called here 
uf old." I believe it depunds more on the beeing than 
the winnowiug. Tailing is in most general use. Tail 
occurs in this sense, I imagine, in Whitaker's ed (181S) 
of Kers Plowman's Vision: — 

• * ■ And bereth awaj mj wole. 
And tkketb me bole in taile. 

If the learned doctor had bfieu acquaioted with our 
local siguificatioii of tail, I think he would not in his 
explauator^ note have converted the tmlinga or '^tatU " 
into a sheep's tail. 



G. L H. A.W. H.S. EJ.. H.P. H.A.D. 
TAKE. A renting, a holding. " It's a good take :" i. e. a 

money-getting farm. 
TAKE- AW AY. A good appetite. "Our servant has got 
a famous tack-awag" 

c.c," Take-away." 'h.a.d. 
TAKE DOWN. To copy, to write down what any one 

is saying. 
TAKE ON. To lament, to grieve immoderately, to fret 
at a disappointment or misfortune. Palsgrave. " I taX:^ 
on as one dothe that lamenteth or sorroweth." 

You ehftll see a child talt on more sadly for the scape of a spairowi 
or the breaking of a rattle, tbao some will do for an ealBte. 

Robert BotlB. (Craven Dialeet.) 
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TALLOW-CAKE. The fat of a slaughtered animal rolkd 
up by the butcher id the form of a cake, re^dj for con- 
verting into tallow hy the chandler, 

C.C. H.A.D, 

TALLY. In counting articles which are sold by taU, or 
the hundred, and not by weight or measure, one is 
thrown aside at each hundred to keep the reckoning, 
and is called the taUg. Of course the number of talliea 
shews the number of hundreds; they are usually given 
in to the purchaser. A.-Sax. tcellan, taUan, to tell, to 
reckon. 

Deatfa did at length so manj alain forget, 
And lost tlie tale, and took them by the great. 

Dar den's Conqueat of Qruuda. 
U.H. H A.D. 

TAN. " m Um your hide." An arcbaical mode of 
threatening chastisement. A.-3ax. tan, a switch or a 
twig. A switch, t believe, is still called a tan in Laji- 



TANDER. ( Corruptions of St. Andrew, who is 
TANDREW. J looked upon by the lacemakers as th«-ir 
patron saint, as St. Crispin is considered the patron of 
shoemakers. The 30th of November, the anniversary 
of this saint, is, or rather was, kept by lacemakers as n 
day of festivity and merry-making ; but since the use of 
pillow-lace has in a great measure given place to that of 
the loom, thb holiday has been less and less observed. 
TANG or TONG. To sound loudly and clearly, Uke a 
dinner-bell, or one that summons a congr^ation to 
church. 

ij tongue tang argamenta of Mste. 

Twelfth Night, ii. G. 

curious metrical list of fbrreita relating to 
ingtng of church-bells, framed, and hang- 
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ing in HarlestoQ belfry, is, I think, worthy of preserva- 
tion. It is something similar to the forfeits which, when 
barbers practised tooth-drawing and 
well as shaving, hung in their shops t 
against meddling with the various instr 
Such a list is remembered as hanging 
in a barber's shop in Northampton . 
alludes to barbers* forfeits in the Winb 

Who tuniB a bell while light or du- 
Sball two pence paj to parish clerk 

Who turns a bell on Sabbath Day 
Double the aum at least shall pay. 



Ring not till four, nor after nine) 
Who keeps worse hours pays twelve 

Who elimbi a wheel, or cuts a rope 

And who these forfeits will not pay 
Preeentod is the neit oourt day. 



Who blola, or serais, or team this d. 
Will prove himself to be a ciowu, 
And for his fault shall pay a oroon 

TANG. To tang bees is to ring a bell 
with a bey or some piece of metal on s 
ing-pan at the swarming of a hive of b 
of the rising of the swarm, which, ac 
prevalent notion, could not be follow 
the bees settled on a neighbour's pn 
announcement was made. It is also 
tanginff assists in collecting them togetl 

F.E.A." Ting." A.W. H.S. 1«H. 
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TANK or TONK. A smart blew. " He fetch'd him a 
Umk o' th' yed." 

E.L. H.A.D. 

TANNER'S CLATS or CLOTS. Bark, after it has been 
depriTed of its astringent properties, made into small 
squares, and dried for tiiel. Now rarely used. 

TA'NT. , 

TAINT. , Contractions of '* It is not." " No (awi'<." 

TI'N'T. 

TANTONY. The small bell over the church-porch, or 
between the chancel and the nave: the term is also 
applied to any Email hand-bell. " Ring the tantony'" is 
evidently a corruption of St. Anthony, the emblem of 
that saint being a bell at his tau-ataff, or round the neck 
of his accompanying pig. 

TANTARKOW. A pie made of meat and apples, &c.; 
somewhat akin to i^UAB-piE. " We shall have a Utn- 
tamne for dinner." 

TANTLE. To nurse and feed with care; as,> " 1 shall 
boy a pig and tanlU it up by Christmas;" t. e. pay every 
attention to it, and endeavouT to get it fat by that time. 

Q.&P. 

TANTLING. Petting a humoursome child. " The 
children are always so tiresome when you have been 
tarUling them." When two persons are particularly 
attached, and generally accompany each other in their 
walks, it is commonly said, " They are always tarUUng 
after each other." 

TANTRUMS. Airs, megrims, odd freaks and fancies. 
" My lady was in her tanlrmiu to-day ; there was no 
bearing h«r airs and her whims." When applied to 
children, it denotes passionate fretfulnees, " The child 
was in his taatrvme; he stniggled so, I could hardly 
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tuaoe ho* become obsolete from the introduction of the 

threshing-machine. 
H.s. H.P. H.A.D. 
TASTY. Savoury, relishing. "PJwn food is best for 

her, but she likes something a little toitg." 
TATCHY or TETCHY. Cross, peevish, fretful. " The 

child's ao poorly, it makes it quite tatchy." 

TMchy tnd whjvni wu thj inhncf . 

Bich. lU. iv. t. 

S^.3.C. a. H.A.D. 

TATTER- WALLOPS. Ragged clothes fluttering in the 
wind. Jamieson defines it rags in a fluttering state. 

B.N.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

TATTY. Nathan. 

TAW. A choice marble which is used by schoolboys for 
shooting at the ring. See Allet. The mark boya 
shoot from is called taw. " Shoot from tow." " You 
don't stand at taw." Termed long or short taw accord- 
ing to the distance. Used metaphorically for com- 
pelling a person to come up to the mark, to do what is 
right. " If jou don't do ao and so I'll bring you to 

U.S. H.H. HP. B.A.D. 

TAWER. A maker of husbandry haraess. A.-Sax. 

Tauie'e. The lexici^raphers and some of the glossarists 

define it a feUmonger or dresser of leather. 
TAWSY. A term applied to clover and hay when it does 

not separate freely with the fork, but clings together in 

tangled masses. " How taws^/ the hay is." 
TAZZLED. Entangled, twisted, curled up: nearly allied 

to TOUZLED or TWizzLED. Probably a diminutive of the 

A.-Sax. lass, a heap. 
TEA-KETTLE BKOTH. Bread, butter, pepper, and 

salt, with boiling water. 
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TED. To spread abroad new-mowQ grass out of the 
swath aad disperse it over the ground, so that the sua 
and wind may have freer access to it. " I Utde hey, 1 
toume it afore it is made in codxsjjefere." Pal^rave. 
Phillips calls it a country word; Webster considers it 
local; but I thint it is in use throughout the kingdom. 



TusSKB (ed. 15S0}, p. SO,b. 
How beaatifal and tteth the paBtoral smell 
Of tedded tu; breathea in this euly moni. 

Clake's Raral Muse, p. 135. 
ILS.E.C. G. C.C. U.S. H.P. B.A.D. 

TEEM. To empty, to pour out. " Teem the tub." Pyn- 
8oa, " Temyn or maken empty. Evacuo" 

Rjf.c. E.N.c. w.c. C.C. H.H. F.B.A," Team." T,o. 

a.&P. H.F. H.A.D. 

TEENY or TINEY. Very small. Used both of chUdreu 
and things. " Give me a teeny bit." " He's a little 
tmey child." 

E.N.c. H.3. H.H. H.S, A.W. L.B. Q.&P. H.A.D. 

TEER or TEEE. To spread, to daub, to dirty. " The 
child's face is teer'd all over with treacle." Bishop 
Kenuett's MS. Gloaaary has " Teer, to daub with clay, 
apud Borealea Sax. tero." 

TEERY. Smeary, adhesive. Handling moist sugar and 
plums will make the hands teery. 

TEG. A lamb-hog, or yearling sheep, T^ wool is the 
TTool of the first sheariug when the she«p is little more 
thui a year old. Vvie Sheep. 

E.L. H.A.D. 

TELD. Told. A very common corruption. " I Uld 

■ him I'd do it." 
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And tOd how the Lord b*dda let him out of the priai>Un«> 

WicLirp, Dedk, xiL 
B.H.G. H.H^pp. C.C. H.A.D. 

TELL. To know, to recognise. " I could'nt UU him in 
the crowd." '• Th^ were bo like I could not tdl 'em 
■part." 

CC. H.A.D. 

8. Information, report. " I nerer heard UU o' such a 
thing." There ii good authority for this singular usage 
of the word: — 

M toh herd ttlb. 

PiEBS Plovuk, DobetL 3 ptti. (Cnven OloiMr;.} 
I herd nerer telU, tor what maner diK«rt 

B. Bkcmni. (EncTo. Hetropo.) 
ex. H.A.D. 

3. To be effective. " That ttllt weL." " That speech 
toid well." 

4. To count, to reckon. " Tell your money." A.-Sax. 
tatlan. Pynaon has Tellyn or nowmeryn. iVttnxro." 
This old form of the word is going into disuse. 

U.S. B.N.C. E.A.D. 

TELLS. Bhymes used by children to determine who ia 
to commence any game. Those who are going to en- 
gage in the play stand in a circle, or a line, and one of 
the number repeats a tell, touching each play-mate in 
euccefision with the fore finger as she repeats each word, 
spelling the last, and the one whom the laat letter falls 
to is to commence the game, or to preside over it. Telb 
have probably originated from the A.-Sax. tallan, to 
tell, to number. 

These lottery rhymes are numerous, and seem to be 
widely spread. Jamieson'a Supp. under " One Erie," 
records two; Halliwell'a Popular Rhymes has two 
very similar ones, which he calls " Connting-oat 
Rhymes," and he includes three others found in the 
Swedish language. The two following jingles (a name 
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they sometimes bear instead of tella) have been chosen , 
as specimens of the apparently oumeaning doggml that 



Barcelony, stony, stj, 
Haruiu, Bcaram, (ro«num 

Ink, pink, pen ■nd ink, 
1 comuuiDd jou to be 



Hicklum, ticktum, tandry-datnm, 
Pisom, posum, rotnim, dee, 
E^s, buttET, chene, bretd, 
Stick, stock, atone, dead. 
O-u-t spells ont 

TELL-CLACK or TELL-TALE. A tale-bearer. Ex- 
emplified in the old metrical nursery threat : — 
TtU taU tit, jouT tongue eball be slit. 
And ever; dog in our town shall have a bit. 

TELL-POST. A direction-post. See Finger-post. 
TENT. To watch, to attend. Of which it is an ab- 
breviation. Boys are said to tent the com; or to go a 
hird'taUing when they are employed to frighten or scare 
birds from com. Used by Wicliff and other early 
writers. 

See jn take lent to this, and ken jour mother. 

Bkn JoNBOn, The Sad Shepherd, ii. 3. 

fi K.c. B.N.C.2nd ed. w.c. C.C. g.&p. h.p. h.a.d. 
TERRfFY. To tease, to annoy, to irritate. FJiea tor- 
menting animals are said to terrify them. We have 
also another singular application of the word, " I can't 
terrify myself with no books : " t. e. I can't be disturbed 
or troubled with reading. " The rash did terrify me 
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TETHER. To oonfine cattle U a limited paston^ bj 
tying them with a rope to a stake driTen into tbe 
ground for that purpose. 

We pUKd the Canterbury bell, 

Tbe blanliet cxmpe, mbere gipsies dwell. 
And BBes graze in (eAtri, 

Clase's MS. Foenu. 
C.C. H.H. H.A.D. 

TETON BROOK. A brook in Northamptonshire, so 
lortiiouB in its course that it has become proverbial. 
" In and out like Tetem Brook." 

TEWING. Toiling, labouring. Almost obsolete. A 
medical gentleman to whom I am indebted for this word, 
inquired of an old asthmatic patient how he was, when 
he replied, "Ohl Sir, I go tewing and tewing along." 
Todd gives the verb " Tw or Tew, and says, perhaps 
from teogan, Sax. to tug." It is current in the 
Northern counties and in Scotland. The Wiclif MS. 
Luke xii. tumishes the word in a somewhat different 
form: " Biholde 3e lilyes of ye feeld, how jei waxen, yei 
twilyn not nei)> spyunen." 

B.NJ3. C.C." TeUgh." H.H. H.A.D. 

THACK. An archaical mode of pronouncing thatch, 
employed in the phrases, " He eats like a thacker.'' 
" Thack and mortar," which see, and in the old adage: 



CHiDCEa'a DreaiD. 



H.H. F.E.A. E.L. 



WOBUS AND PURASKS. 8S6 

THACK AND MORTAR. A phrase applied to any one 
who works with eagerness and energy to complete any 
labour. " He set to it thack and mortar." Perhaps this 
expression may be traced to the expeditions mode still 
observed in some of our villages of building walls and 
cottages with a mixture of mud and short straw. 



THACK-SPAREOW. The common house sparrow. 
Frmgilla domMtioa. (Linn.) 

THANG-NAIL. A email bit of reverted skin at the side 
of the finger nail; literally the A.-Sax. " Angncegl, a 
sore under the nail," with the article prefixed: the 
practice of conjoining the article to the noun when be- 
ginning with a Towel, without any mark of elision, 
beii^ very frequent in Gower and other early writers, 
though since the time of Elizabeth it has faUen into 
disuse. For the various synonymes see Anghail. 

THAT'N. That way, in that manner. " I shall do it 
i' thaen" 



THAT THERE. A rustic pleonasm for that. 

THAVE or THEAVE. A female sheep of the second 
year. See Sheep. 

BS.E.C. Q. M.S. B.L. H.A.D. 

THEAD. See Tap-ooze. 

THEIBSELS. Used for the objective pronoun themaebtu^ 
Servants are often told " to keep theirsela to theireels ;'' 
I. e. to avoid gossiping with their neighbours. 



THEM THERE. Those. " Who do them there sheep 
belong to?" 
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le, " Itll be done by then you return." 

B.P. H.A.D. 

'onder. "He lives over ttendw;" i. «. 

'. 'lliere about; in that part. 

THEN. Iq that place, at that time. " He 
I then" 

ite ; on &miliar footing. " They are very 
hid: as inkle- weavers :" which see. 
HIN. "To go through thick and thin;" 
a of obstacles. Applied most frequently 
ralkiug in very dii-ty roada. " He went 
and thin, and didn't stand to pick hb 



i CLEAR. An expression commonly 
one who is hoarse and husky from a cold 
to clear his voice. " Why, you are thick 

itrong, stout, well made. 

THILLANKS. See Filanks. 
Filler. 

), Sensitive ; easily ofFendiai. 

i. To be ashamed, to fKel abashed, 
this idiom aeema pretty ancient, and cites 
jthorities. 
c.c. 
To approve. "I'll do it, if you thini 



THIRDS. The seconds ground with a larger portion of 
bran, Sometimes called Randan. See Grudoeons. 
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mry, A hand-barrow is occ»aionaDy » 



throng ; a great number of persons. This 
ntly a metaphorical use of the agricultural 
for twenty-four sheaves of wheat, from 
,f. In the curious list of " The Companyes 

I Foules," in the Book of St. Alban's, ed. 
wt of threshers is humorously put for a 

number of threshers. Jamieson defines 
titude. 

Budi rorth tkrava of ballads ta the ole. 

Bp. Hill's Satires, p. llS. 
Gallants, meo and women, 

II Hirta, tag, iBg, been seen to flock here 

t Chege ten weeks, u to a second Uogsden. 

Bkh JoNsaN*e Alcbymj, i. 2. 

To entertain them >he moa leare 
H^ lookibg.'glaaa. 

lUMSAfB Poenu, ii. 163. (Jamieeon.) 

Thronging, crowding. " How they go 
g to church 1" 

I affirm positively; to persist pertinaciously. 
ijaan, redarguere. Not common. 
3 caalle and lands ai« hia ain, u his matbor'e eldest 



p. B.N.C. H.H. C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

iS. ONDEE A HOOD. Heartsease. Viola 
old name, occurring in Skinnei and Cul- 

Treble, threefold. 
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THUMB-BAND. The boDd for a truss of hay. 
THUMP. " Thvtnp on the back with a stone." If a 
person receives what he considers an inadequate gift or 
remuneration, be is told, for his consolation, that "it's 
bett«r than a thump an the back wMi a stone." This 
proverbial expression has found a place in the Percy 
Keliques, and in Ray's Proverbs. 

And leaie Done to keep houae but our new porter, John, 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on Uce back with a slojte^ 

Vol. iL p. 32fi. (Ed, 17S4.) 
A bit in the morning is better then nothing atl dsj, 
Or thvi a thamp on the bad: vriih a stone. 

Rat. 

THUNDERBOLT. The sheath of the alveolus of a 
belemnite. The name is also sometimes given to small 
im^lar pieces of iron pyrites. 
B.N. c. 2nd ed. h.a.d. 

THUNK. The thong which passes through the holes in 
the HAAUEs of a horse's collar, and serves to fastea it. 

«.&P. H.S. E.L. H.A.D. 

TIB'S EVE. Neither before Christmas nor after. " PIl 
pay you at Tib's Eve." " To-morrow come never, when 
two Sundays meet," is an expression of similar import. 

TICE. To entice, to encourage. Old English, tt/ce. " t 
tt/ce one by fayre wordes to my purpose." — Palsgrave. 

B.N.C. H.S. H.A.D. 

TICING. Enticing, alluring. " This book is very ticitig." 

CO. 

TICEY. An abbreviation of Beatrice. 

TICK. " As full as a tick:" a state of repletion. " I've 
eaten till I'm as fiill as a lick." 

2. Credit; on trust. The statute 16 Car. U. against 
gaming enacts that, " if any person shall lose any sum of 
money so played for, exceeding the sum of lOOZ, at any 
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one time or meeting, upon ticiet or credit," &c. Thus 
tkk is evidently an abbreviated or slang term for tkhet 

TICKNEY. Earthenware. 

TICKY, TICKY, TOUCHWOOD. A game among 
children, similar to " One Catch All." Touching wood, 
and repeating " Tickg, tkky, touchwood" protects the 
players from being caught. Jamieson calls the game 
tig, which he says is the name for a slight stroke. 

TID, Mm, MIZZEEAY, CABLING, PALM, PASTE- 
EGG-DAY. The last six Sundays in Lent. Brockett 
observes in hia 2nd ed. — " Three of these are obvioosly 
irma the Latin service ; Te Deum, Mi Dem, Misere met. 
The rest elucidate themselves." 

TIDDY DOLL. A fine, dressed-up, yonng girl. Always 
appUed to a small figure. " What a tiddt/ doll he's got 
for a wife 1" 

TIDY. A child's pinafore; a covering to keep a child 
tidi/. Hence the name. 

2. Applied to quantity. " There's a lidg mess of apples 
on the tree." 
U.S. H.A D. 

TIE or TYE. A match; an equal. In playing cribbage, 
or any other calculating game, if your opponent pro- 
duces the same number as yourself, it is said, " That's 
a tie." 

TIED. Matched, equalled. Thus in the passage in 
King Henry VIU. iv. 2, where Queen Katharine 
characterises Woleey. 



HimuK with princes; o 
Tg'd atl the kingdom. 
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TILLY WILLY. Cloth made of worsted and cotton. The 
coQimon dress of the lower order of aged females half s 
century ago; but fashion, which influeoces all classes, 
the Itrw as well as the high, has rendered both the name 
and the material obsolete. 

Cut away tbj (inUy willy, 
Winter'" warm protecting gown. 

Clare's Village Minstrel, lol. ii. p. S5. 
TILT. A ploughing- "The land has had so many li&a:" 
i. e. so many ploughings, this season. On the eastern 
side of the county the same term is applied to land lying 
fallow. 
TILTU. Cultivation, tillage. When a field is in good 
tilth it is in good tillage. 

Tbei made of Ceres a goddeese, 



Out of the Btatel; strstes the kight can alense the filth ; breedee. 
As men can clenge the worthies weedea from fruitfull fidlowes liUA. 
GiscoiQNB's Herbea, p. 149. 
Give the hilaw land their Maiona and their tiltk. 

Drittoh. 
TIME. Apprenticeship. " He's served his tme." " Hell 
be out of his time at Christmas." 

TIMBEESUM or TIMMERSOME. Timid, feariuL 

M.9, B.H.C. J.S. C.C. P.O. C.8. L.H. A.W. HJS. 
G.&F. H.P. H.A.D. 

TIMMY. The same signification as the preceding word, 
of which it is manifestly a c 



riND. Sometimes abbreviated to tin. To ignite either 
fire or candle; to light, to kindle. " Tind up the 
candles." A.-Sax. tyndcai. Tinder has the same origiD. 
The form of thb word is various: Skinner and Bay 
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have to tine or tin a candle ; Cot^ has tin a candle. Tme 

is used in Somersetshire and Wiltshire ; ii 

(I'ne, tend, or tind; Devonshire, teen: all i 

old words, Nares adopts tine or tind, 

" This word, though employed by Milto: 

is now out of use," With us it is still 

rural districts. 

Nei-S me tejule ■ lant'oe ^ putUn it uodir t bus 



TINE, To repair a hedge with dry wood : 
is to stop a gap. A.-Sax, tynan, to hedg 
Aaglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, " Tynr/ng 
sepes." Verst^an gives betined in his lis 
aad adds, " We use yet in some parts of '. 
tyning for hedging." 



TING-TANG. The small bell of a chui 
formed from the iteration of sound; a 
enters largely into the formation of m 
phrases, especially amoug the common 
term is- also applied to the sound produc 
one piece of metal agfunst another. I 
sometimes used verbally : " Ting the belt. 



TINKER. To repair things by halves; to : 

H.P. H.A.D. 

TINKLE. Dp, Kennett, in hia MS. Glossal 
gives, " To tiMe a candle, to strike a lig! 
tonshire." I believe the term is obsolete 

TIP. To give. "Tip the cash:" pai 
" Come, (ijp us a stave;" give us, or sing 
Q5 
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(IP or TIPE. To eleTBte on one end or aide, so as to 
cause aoTthing to mn or fall out of a Teasel or cart; to 
cause anjUiing to fall. " To tip up his heels." " He's 
been tipped out of the cart." 

J.S. P.D. C.9- H.P. B.AJ). 

TIPES. The pieces of wood that project at the end of a 
cart, to protect it when tilted or raised up for the pur- 
pose of unloading. 

TIP-TOP. A commou colloquial reduplicative eKpreasion 
for anything particularly excellent ; the best of any- 
thing; the very top. 



TIPPY. Smart, fashionable, the pink of the mode. 
" She's quite the tippy.'" 

B.N.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

TIPPY-BOB. A fop. 



TISSICKY. Husky, rough, tickling. " She's troubled 
with a tissicki/ cough." Todd defines tisical, consump- 
tive. A tissicly cough is therefore a consumptive 
cough. 

F.E.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

TIT. A sraall, light-made hoise. "That's a nice tit of 

H.3. W.C. C.C. H.H. H.A.D. 

a. Attentive, careful, indulgent. When a person is par- 
ticularly attentive to, or Indu^nt to another, it is said, 
" He is very tit of her:" obviously from tit-hit. In 
Leicestershire, tidd has the same meaning. 

TIT -FALL. A bird-trap made of four bricks. 

TIT FOE TAT. Retaliation. Thus the old distich ; 
" Tit for tat; if you kill my dog, I'll kill your cat:" i. e. 
I will treat you as you treat me. 
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And Bae ftir thf' 

We're od & level, fit /or lot. 

cJi. R.r. 
TITIVATE. To make yourself smart. 

B.N.C.2nd ed. HJ.P. 

TITTER. To ride on a balanced pi 
unusement. Called teeter in America 

F.E A. H.P. H.A.D. 

TITTLE. To tickle. A.-Sax. kUelung, 

M.S. F.E. A. H.P. 

TITTUP. A canter, a slow gallop. 
tittup." " She went tittuping along." 

C.C. H A.D. 

TITTUPS. Fibs, folsebooda. It is ofte 

" You're telUng tittups." 
TITTY or TITTY-PUSS. A fondUnj 

Let bratish hearts, as bard as Mi 

Mock the weak Muse's tender n 

As DOW she wails o'er TtttyU bo 

With ■Dguiah deep. 

Cube's ViUi^ Mii 
C.C. H.P. H.A.D. 

TITTY TITTY TOTTY. Tiny, dimi 
only a titti/ bit o' caudle." 

F.E.A. 

TIZZY. Sixpence. 

H.A.D. 

TO. Used instead of for, of, or Jrom. 
to breakfast." " WLat became to him 



TO AN' AGAIN. Wavering, nncerti 
notice of what she says, she's so to an 

C.C. G.&P. 
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TOAD'S CAPS. All fungi which have a conical pileua. 



TOAD'S GENDER. The spawn, or gelatinous aubsUmce 
which incloses the eggs of toads. We also call it Toad's 

TODDEB. 

TOAD IN A HOLE. A piece of meat baked in a batter 
pudding. The same name is also given to bacon cut in 
small pieces and boiled in a crust. 

M.9. H.P. H.A.D. 

TOAD UNDER A HARROW. A common simile, 
applied to any one in a state of mental or bodily dis- 
quietude or suffering. 

B.H.G. c.c." Taad." b.a.d. 

TOAD-SPIT. See Cuckoo-spit. 

TOAD-STOOLS. All agarics and boleti which have the 
pileus broad, flat, or slightly convex, EUch as might 
serve as a stool for a toad, as the conical ones might 
serve for a cap. Synonymous with Froo-seats and 
pADDOCE-STooLs, which Me. 

The gneelie tode-itoole gronne there mought ;e we, 
And loathed paddockea lordiDg on the Mine. 

SpBKasR's Shep. Cal. p. 199. 

TOAD-SPIT. See Cuckoo-spit. 

TOADS TODDER. See Toad's Gender. 

TOADY. To coax, to flatter. 

TOD. A tod of fleece wool is 281b. by stat. 12 Car. I. 
cap. 32, and it so continues; but if the fleeces are 
wound up by the shearer or shepherd, and not by a 
swom woolwinder, an allowance is made of 1 lb. for 
filth, and the tod is 29 lb. When sorted and sold out 
by the woolstapler to the manufacturer, the tod, whether 
of clothing or combing wool, is 30 lb. being the eighth 
part of a pack of wool, which is 240 lb. The clown in 
Shakfipere's Winter's Tale exciwms, " Let me see: every 
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'leven wether tods ; every tod yielda pound and odd 
shilling; fifteen hundred shorn; what comes the wool 
to?" This paSB^e puzzled and confounded the com- 
mentators till Knight suggested the simple and true 
meaning; " that the average produce of eleven wethers 
was a h>d of wool, and that the value of a tod was a 
pound and odd shilling. And the clown asks, what 
would fifteen hundred fleeces come 'to?'' 

TODDLE. To go feebly and unsteadily, as a child learn- 
ing to wait. It occurs in Scott's Antiquary, "The 
bits of weans wad up, puir things, and toddle to the 
door." 

U.S. B.N.G- C.C. a.&F. H.A.D. 

TODDY. Heavy, weighty. A person weighty either in 

person or purse is said to be toddy. 
TO DO. Fuss, bustle. See Ado and Do. 



TOGGERY. Clothing. Halliwell says worn-out clothes. 
TOKEN. To Bhew signs of. It tokerts rain. 
TOLD. Counted, reckoned. The preterite of tell. 

The shepherd had told all hb sheep in his pen, 
Anil, bumming his eong, Bought hia cottage ageu. 

CuaE's Village Minalrel, vol. ii. p. 31. 

TOL-LOL. Tolerable, so eo, in good health, generally 
used with the adjunct pretty, as "I'm pretty tol-lol, 
thank you." 

TOLT. To give yourself a blow by striking your head 
agMnst a beam, &c. " You gave you^ head a rare toll." 
TOLTER. To move heavily and clumsily. 

Prom GOtti^ door, (arm-yard, and duatj lane, 
Where home the cart-horse iolien with the swsin. 

Curb's Village Mmatrel, vol. ii. p. 76. 
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TOLTEBING. Hobbling, lumbering, blundering. 

Wbo, Mxro M moonted, with bii iwitobiDg mole. 
Pun Dob^ bet iwiftniH in hii hnv; h«U, 
Ths toUtring bnitla of m blnndeiuig trot. 
Which whip* and ondgali na'er Inereued a jot. 

Cliu'i Tillage Hiulrel, yoI. il. p. 68, 69. 

TOMMY. Proviaiona given to workmen in nutnufacturing 
diatricts instead of money. The Bhops where the track 
gyitem is carried on are called tommy shops. 

H.S. H.A.D. 

TONG. See Taho. 

TONGUE'8-END. " I had it at my tongue's etid," i. e. I 

was ready to speak, but on reflection held my tongue. 
TONGUE BANGING. Abusive scolding. 

H.P. H.A.D. 

TONKET pig or TUNKEY PIG. A short, thick, 
small pig of the Chinese breed — probably a corruption 
ot Tonquin pig. 

BJ.. 

TOOK. Blighted, blasted, infected, applied to the effect 
of heat or frost on vegetation. " The frost has took the 
greens." " The blight has took the apple trees." 

Oh 1 to aee bow Savrera »ra tooi, 
Hav it grie*a me when 1 look I 
Ragged-robini, once to pink. 
Now we turned u black aa ink. 

Cure's Runl Life (1S20), p. 71. 
TOOP- To tip. " Toop it up." Drink it off. 
TOOT. To peep, to look about, to espy, to pry. When 
a child first begins to notice objects it is said, " He be- 
gins to toot about nicely." " Why do you stand tooting 
tbure? " is said to a servant who is peeping and looking 
abont instead of attending to her business. A person 
who stands idly at a door or window is tooling about. 
A child when it looks lovingly up in the face toots up. 
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All these senses are fltill in common use. Anglo-Latiu 
Lesicon 1440. Tote hylle. Specld. Florio renders 
both Guatulwa and Osolonento," a spying, prjing, 
tooling." It is also aometimea applied to female dresa 
correlatively with Tot, which see. Early, writers furnish 
frequent examples of this word 

Ich iotide up on that tree, and th«ane toke bede 
Wbethsr tiie fnit wher fkire. 

PiEBS FLOWMin's YiBiOD. 



Ibid. Creed. 
The popingaje • • * 

That toteth aft in a glasse, 

Seblton. 
Long wandring up and downe the land, 
With bow and bolta in either hand. 
For birdee in bnahea tooting. 

Sfenbbh's Sbep. Cal. Mar. 
Nor loot io chEsp-aide baaketa earne and late. 
To set Ibe flnt tooth in some novel cate. 

Bf. Hall's Satires, p. 82. 



TOOTIES. Children's teeth. Always used pluraljy. 
When a child suffers pain from cutting the teeth a fond 
mother will often say, " Let mother feel of its little 

(OOttM." 

TOOTLE, To try the notes in an under tone, as a singing 
bird before commencing his fiill song. As applied to 
infants, to tcotle, is to flutter, and crow, and attempt to 
talk. " See how the child tootles." 

And oft Dame slops her buiitng wheel 

To hear the Robia'a note once more; 
Who laotla while he peeks his meal 

From sweet-briar hip beaide the door. 

Clakk's 8hep. Cal. p. 2o. 
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TOOTLING. The chirping and whistling of singing 
birda. The noise made with the tongue in playing on 
the flute or fife. 

Sweet are the omens of approachiag apring, 

Wben ga; Uie elder sprout* her winged leavea; 
When toolling robins carol-velcomee sing, 

And BpamjwB chelp glad tidings from tlie eaves. 

CLiBE's Rur»l Lift (1820), p. 207. 
While on mellow tootling flute 
Sweetlj breaths the ■hepherd's tune. 

Ibid. p. 133. 
But eoldiera they're the bojs lo make a rout, 
With boasting bottle brimm'd with gin and mm, 
The higfan^rown'd cap with ribbons hung about. 
The looUing flfe and hoarse rap-tapping drum. 

Clare's Village Hlnitrel, vpl. i. p. 36. 
E.A.D. 

TOPPING. Substantial. " He's quite a (oppinjr man." 
A U^>ping person ia a rich monied man. 



P.D. 

TOPPLE. To turn over, to double in price. If in selling 
an article as much ia gained as vae originally given, it 
is often said, " That was a capital barg^n, it toppled 
over: " t. e. it was sold for double what it cost. 

M.S. C.C. F.E.A. 

TOSH. A tooth so large or projecting as to be unseemly. 
Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440. " Tosche, long tothe, 
colomellatve." 

U.S. B.N.C. F.E.A. 

TOT. A small mug holding about half a pint. 



2. To distribute beer with a small mug. " Tot it out," 
is a common expression amongst workmen when they 
are apportioning to each his share out of a large jug. 
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3. A fondling appellation for a child, " Pretty little to(.'" 
The only notice I find of this word ia in Jamieson, who 
gives the following iilustration: — 

O vtm me I for our bloomiag tot I 

A. DotiOL^'s FoemB, p. 11. 

k. " To tot about." To move with short steps as a child 
attempting to walk, or a feeble old person. " The old 
man goes totting along." Jamieson recognises this as 
well as the preceding noun. 

TOTE. The whole. Generally used ia form of a pleo- 
nasm. " The whole tot& of 'em." Latin iotua. 

BJJ.C. J.S. C.C. P.D. H.P. H.A.D. 

TOTTER-GRASS. Quake grass. Brua Media. 
And eager gathering eterj flower the; pasa 
Otjellaw lambtoe and the MCtr-grau. 

CLjtBG'a YilUge Hinstrel, vel. ii. p. 107. 
The breeze is atopt, the lazj boagh 
Hath not a leaf that danoea now; 
The lotter-ffnui upon the hill. 
And apidera' threads ore standing atiil. 

Clibe's Shop. Cal. p. 65. 
TOTTLE. To walk unsteadily, in a tottering manner, as 
a child learning to walk, " See how the child tottUa 
along," Nearly akin to Toddle. 



TOTTY-HEADED. Imbecile from age, giddy-headed. 
Skinner gives " Totli/, dizzy." 

M; head ii toUie of my swink to-night, 
That maketb me tliat I go not aright. 

CHAUcaa'a Reve's Tale. 
Or sicker thj head ler; lotlie is, 
So on Ui; Gorbe shoulder it leans amiss. 

SpansBk'B Sbep. Cal, Feb, 
F^.A, B.P. 

TOUCH. An attempt, a trial, "Let's have a touch 
at it." 
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2. A alight attack of pain, or Ulness. " A touch of the 

toothache." " A touch of rheumatism." 
TOUGHED. Disordered in intellect. "He's touched in 

the upper atory." 
TOUCHES. A little. " It's aa nigh as a toucher," or 

"within a toucher;" i. e. within the veriest tri£e of 

fitting. 

C.C. 

TOUGH. Tedioua, difficult. " A tough journey." " A 
tough job of work." 

B.H.C. B.A.D. 

TOUZLED. EnUngled, as involved thread, &c. ; rumpled, 
disordered, as female dreas after romping or rude 
dalliance. A.-Sax. TiBsan. Bp. Eennett, in his MS. 
Glossaiial Collections, g^vea " To toiue, to pull about." 

Dra^eit thro' dirtjr datn and djkea, 
Totaled and toggled with town-tfk«. 

MoNtOOMKIoB, WMaon'i Collect. Crmyen G-lcmuy. 
U.S. 

TOWING-PATH. The path by the side of a canal, along 
which the horse goes to tow or draw a bai^e through 
the water. A.Sax. teon, to tug. 

H.S. H.AD. 

TOWN. A general designation for a village, however 

TOW-ROWING. Cleaning out dirty and disorderly 
placea. " I've been tow-rowing about all day among the 
dust." This compotmd is evidently formed from Tow, 
to tug or pull; and from Rout, to aearch; ifow being 
synonymous with Rout, and used much more extensively. 

TRADE. Fuss, extra attention. " They make such a 
trade wi' me when I goo to aee 'em." " The father makes 
such a trade wi' the child." 

TRAFFIC. The transit of passengers, carriages, or 
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TRAY or TRAY-HUEDLE. A large hurdle worked 
close; used for sheef-hqbes. During the great flood at 
Peterborough Fair in 1848, tragi were fixed id the 
ground to prevent the timber being washed away. In 
some parts of the cotmty a clothes-horse bears the name 
of trag. HalUwell gives " Trat/, a hurdle ; " and assigna 
it to Lincolnshire. 

TREADLE. The foot-board on which the foot acts to 
put a spinning or other wheel in motion. A.-Sax. tredd, 

B S. H.A.D. 

TREE. The handle of a spade. Tree was commonly 
used in old English for wood ; and treen ware for wooden 



TRENCHER-MAN. A good trencher-man is a hearty 
feeder. The phrase remains, though the trencher is now 
disused and almost foi^tten, Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 
1440, " TYenchotere. ScMsorm." So late aa fifty years 
since both pewter plates and treTichers, or wooden plates, 
were in common use, especially in villages and fann 
houses, but the progress of refinement and the cheapness 
and abundance of earthenware have completely super- 
seded them. Playing a good knife and fork is an equiva- 
lent expression. 

He ia > ytrj Taliont trtnchtr tosh ; 
Ha hath hi exoellmt stomach. 

Much Ado aboDt Nothing, i. 1 . 
CO. F.E.A. 

TRESSELS or TRUSSELa Long-legged narrow-topped 
stools, ]ilaced at certain distances from each other for 
supporting planks, boards, &c. 



TRIANGLE-WAYS. Cross-cornered. 
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TEICKY. Fraudulent, knavishly artful. 

F.E.A. C.C. H.P. 

TRICKSICAL. Playful, frolickBome. Tridaey occurs in 

some of the Glossaries io the same sense. 
TEIG. " To trig off; " to take a secret or sly wait. 

" Where have you been trigging f " 
TEIG. A term used by boys at marblea. 
TRIGGED. Dressed out fine. " How she ia trigged out! " 
Said of a young person bedecked in her beat. " She is 
going to trig herself out." 

No better Deighbour «atflr'd house Lhmn she, 

A bnrmless suol with no abusive Mngue, 

Trig as new pins, and tight 'a the day waa long. 

Clark's Village Mioatrel, vol. ii. p. 96. 

TRIM, To beat. It ia often said to children who have 
transgressed in any way, "I'll trim your jacket for 

U.S. B.H.C. J.S. C.C. P.D. L.H. H.P. H.A.D. 

TRIMMING. A good scolding, or a good beating. 
TRIMMER. A vulgar female acold, a aort of virago. 
TREVANT. A truant. Nares aays the only instance he 
has found of this word is in the following passage; — 

ThoQ art B, triSet, a Irimnt, thou an an idle fellow. 

BoBTON'a Anat. Melsn. pral. p. 10, 

TKIVET. A stand for a kettle over a fire. Not a three- 
legged stand as described by Todd. 

U.S. 

TROAF. The broad pronunciation of trougli: in some 
parts of the county it has the short and sharp pronuncia- 
tion of TRCFF, as in Shropshire. 

TEOLLY. A dirty indolent slattern, " Oh ! what a trolb) 
she ia 1 " 

TROPE. A long disi^reeable walk. " What a fine long 
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trope Tve had," is otien said hy a person fad^ed hj a. 
long walk. 

TROUNCING. A beatang generally inflicted on dis- 
obedient children. " If you play twvant you shall hare 
a good trouncing." Moor, Forby, and others give the 
verb. 

TEUFF. A trough. See Troaf. 
H.a. 

TRUMP. An honest man, a good fellow. 

TRUMPS. Anything turning out more fortunately than 
was anticipated, is said to turn up ttiimps. A metaphor 
from playing cards. 

H.A.D. 

TRUMPETER. An ^otist, one who trumpets forth hia 
own praise. Sometimes it it said, " Your trumpeter's 
dead ; " i. e. no one sounds your praises, so you are 
compelled to extol yourself. 

RTei7 man u tbs maker of his own tortune, and must be In same 
meaaure the Irumptl at hia tame. 

Tatler. 
TRUNDLE. Path or course. "Take your own trvndle." 
I're brought y» up, expect do mote trom me. 
So take jour trundlt now, and good luck may je lee. 

CLiRK's Village Minstrel, yol. i. p. 38, 
TRUNKS. See Nine-holes. 
TRUSS. A bunch of flowers growing on one footstalk, as 

cowslips, auriculas, and geraniums. 
TRUTH. " Worn to a trtuh" an intensitive expression 

applied to worn-out garments. 
TRY. To purify suet or pig's fet, by melting or behdebikg 
it down over the fire. This sense of the word appears a 
very ancient one, occurring in the translation of the 
Bible:— 

Aa allTer 'a tried in a furnace of earlli, purified aeren timee. 

Pui. zii. 6. 
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Marehall, in his Rural Economy tinder Northampton- 
shire, defines this -word, " to screen," which is only an 
extended nee of the primitiTe meaning, to purify. 

P.B.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

TtrCKED UP. Offended. " He was quite tacked up." 
TUMBLE. To crease, to wrinkle, to rumple the dress. 



TONE. Temper, order. " He's out of tune to-day," or 
" He isn't in tane." Exemplified in the old weather 
proverb : — 

A oold Haj, good for oorn and bnd for hay; 

A di; Hn;, aud dripping June, brii^ all things in tunc 



2. Sum, amount. To the Ume of any sum 
phrase. " He's been taken in to the tms of a hundred 

Ydq look Bi if jDu were Don Diego'd to the (iifu at a thoawwd 
pounds. 

Tstler, No. SI. 
H.A.D. 

3. To cry, to weep. Commonly used substantively. " I 
thought she'd a' had a tuae over it." 

TUKK. A blow, generally with fop-^, so as to leave aa 

impress. 
TUNKET PIG. Sea Tohket. 
TUNNEL. A funnel through which liquors are poured 

into casks or bottles. Old English ; not obsolete, but in 

use. A.-Sax. tunel. 

F.K.A. B.A.D. 

TUPPENCE THREE HA'PENCE. The jog-trot of a 
horse. " He goes along tupperux three ha'pence." 
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TUKK. " He worts like a Twk," is a oommoo simile for 

any one who labours with diligence and perseverance 

bejoad his strength. 
c.c, 
TURK'S CAP. Monkshood. Set Pope's ode. 
TURK'S HEAD. A circular-headed brush with a long 

handle, used for sweeping ceilings and walla of churchea 

and chapels. Called abo Pope's head. 
TURN. Year, season. " Shall you want any cowslipa 

this ftim ?" ('. «. this return of the season.. 

2. An cquiralent; a compensation. When there ia any 
disagreement in making a bargain, it is not unfrequenlly 
stud, " Let me have my way this time, and I'll give you 
a (um next :" verifying the old adage, " One good turn 
deserves another." 

3. " On the turn" curdling or approaching to a state of 
acidity; the effect of natural or artificial heat on milk, 
beer, &c. 

c.c. H.A.D. 

4. To bear, to keep out. " This coat will tvm the 
weather,", or " It '11 turn a good shower." 

E.L. 

TURN-OVER. "Apple tum-over." A piece of paste 
rolled out, and turned over to the opposite edge, with 
apple between; more commonly called apple-pasty. 



TURN-TAIL. See Devil's coach-horse. 

TURN TURK. Among the varying opinions of com- 
mentators on this Shakspmian phrase, Steevens agrees 
moat nearly with us; we use it very commonly for 
change of temper: as, "They fell out about the will, 
and he turned Turk, and went off without hia tea ;" for 
change of opinion or purpose, as, " I expected he'd do it 
till the last, and then he turned Turk;" but I never 
heard it used for change of condition or circumstances, 
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as ia evidently implied in the second subjoined illus- 
tration. 

Well, ui jon be not tum'd TutI, there's no more Bailing bj the 
Much Ado, iii. 4. 
If Ihe reet of m; tortunee (urn Tjirt vith me. 

Hamlet, iii. 2. 
TUSHES. Tuska : the t«eth between the fore teeth and 
the giindera. " The boa,r'a tushes." A.-Sax. tusc. The 
Shropshire Glossarist supplies early illustrations of this 
word, to which may be added the following: 

Some with keen tuiha, some with oroolied lie&kB. 

STLTESiBft'a Du BarUe. 
O! be advised; than knov'it not what it is 
With javelin's point a churlish awine to gore. 
Whose taihts, never sheath'd, he whetteth etill. 
Like to a mortal butcher, bent to kill. 

SHiKSPBae's Venus and Adonis. 
G.&P. H.AJ>. 

TUSSLE. To wrestle, to contend, goodnaturedly rather 
than earnestly. " We had a tussle for it." The Craven 
Glossarist deduces it from the Germ, tussel-en, to 
straggle. Todd and Webster call this a vulgar expres- 
sion, bnt it is a well-authorised word, as may be seen 
by the subjoined quotations. 

And scareelj hatoh'd, theee sons of bim 

That hnrls the bole trisulcale, 

With helmet shell on tender head. 

Did trasU with red.ey'd po]e.oat- 

Percv'S Reliquas, St, Geo. for England. 
I hate to see two people bear ill-will to one another after the]> 
hmve had a itaiel. 

PbiedIhg's History of a Foundling, b. ii. o. 4. 
Q. M.S. J, 3 B.N.C. H.H. C.C. G.&P. H.A.D. 

TUSSOCKS. Tufts of coarse grass. Hassocks is, I 
believe, a more general term, Todd remarks, " It ia 
VOL. n. R 
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certaial; an old word, perhaps ftom the Tr. taut, & 
tuft." 

K.S. F.E.A. L.H. H.S. EA.. H.P. 

TUSSOCKY. Land ovei^own with (usaocia. "The 
Uud is very luiaocky." 

H.S. 

TUT. The use of this word is restricted to any article of 
dress which stands up disproportionately or irregularly; 
a gown tute up that is shorter in one part than another, 
so as partiaUy to shew the under-garment ; a bonnet 
tuts up that is too much elevated either in poke or 
crown. See Toot. 

TUTTY. Short-tempered, touchy, quick to take offence. 
" How (uHy he is to-day j there's no pleasing him!" To 
take tut is to take offence. 

EJ.. H.A.D. 

TWADDLE. Foolish, unmeaning, idle talk. Tujattle is 
given in the same sense in the dictionaries. 

TWADDLING. Walking with a feeble, undulating 
motion. " He goes ttvaddling along." 

TWANG. A pungent, rank taste; applied almost exclu- 
sively to strong cheese. " What a twang this Cheshire 
cheese hasl" The Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 1440, has, 
" Tongge or sharpnesae of Ijcur in taatyng, acume." Of 
which OUT word is only a variation. Taitg is similarly 
used in some counties. 

2. A sudden, acute pain: the tooth-aehe, for instance. 
" My tooth gave me such a tviangi" 

C.G. fl.A.D. 

TWANKING. Sounding sharply. See illustration under 

SWINGLE. 

TWA'N'T. An abbreviated corruption of it wcu not. 

That while she lived ^twa^'tiH youn Xo know 
A crumb of bread. 
Clare's VUIage Minstrel, rol. i. p. 167. 
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TWEA-FACED, Deceitful, double-faced. A.-Sax. tm- 
feald, duplex. 

B.N.C. 

TWEAK. Irritable impatience, "What a (weoi she's inl" 
TWEEDLEDUM TWEEDLEDEE. Awkward fiddling. 
TWIDDLE. To twist and twirl things about between the 
fingers, as a piece of thread or string: Bometiaies it 
implies being intently engaged upon trifles to little pur- 
pose. " What are you twiddling over?" Halliwell gives 
a Devonshire. 



TWIDDLE CUM TWADDLE. Idle, unmeaning talk. 
TWIG. To give such slight but smart correction as may 
be inflicted with a tmg. 
F.E.A. c.C. 

2. " To hop the tmg:" to go away suddenly; frequently 
said of any one who goes oflf in debt to avoid his 
creditors. 

3. To comprehend, to understand. " Do you twig me ? " 
To observe slyly, " Ttvig him." To understuid by signs, 
" I twig you." 

B.P. H.A.D. 

TWINE. To murmur, to be fretful, or peevish; perhaps 
from whiue. 

c.C. H.A.D. 

TWINGLE. To twist, or cUng closely round anything 
contiguous. " The bindweed twingles about the hedges," 

TWINK. A small apace of time. " ni do it in a lu^iak," 
i. e. as quick as you could wink. 

Then in a turinl she won me to her lo?B. 

Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1, 
H.S, H.A.D. 

TWTNTEE. A beast or horse of two winters old. A.-Sax. 
tn>i/-mnter, duc» annos natus. Bishop Keunett, in his 
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MS. Gloseary, aseigns it to Oxfordshire, Current in 
Scotland according to Jamieaon, 

Fyve lici-nUrt brilnjt ((acriflced) m wm the gjis, 
And als monj' iwiDe, and tjdj qwjis. 

Douo. Virgil, p. 130. 
B.K.C. C.C. B.P. a.A.D. 

TWLNY. FretliU, uneasy. 

C.C. n.F. 
TWIPPY. See Gubbt. 

TWIRL. A walk or ramble. " Come let's have a twirl." 
TWIST. To have a good twist, is to have agood appetite. 

C.C. H.A.D, 

TWISTED. Cross, perverse. " She's a twisted piece of 
goods," is a common vulgar expression; and " as twisted 
as a ram's horn " is a general comparison. 

TWIT. The short intermittent chirp of a bird, as dis- 
tinguished from continuous song. In old writers twire 
appears to be synonymous. 

The minutes aeem^d bours— with impatienoe she beard 
Tbe Bap of a leaf and the Iwit a! a bird. 

Clare's Rural Life, p. I4T. 

'i. A fit of hasty ill'humour, snappiahness. 

F.E.A. Il.A.D. 

3. To divulge, to tell tales. A common term amongst 
school boys. " If he knows he'll ttrnt." 

4. To upbraid, to taunt, to remind a person of some old 
grievance, to throw it in his teeth. " He twitted me 
with it continually." A. -Sax. athwitatt. 

1 shall be 
TtciUed i" tb' teeth with, I'm sure of that 

Beauh. & Pl. " Wit at several Weapons." 
WheD I protest true lojalt;^ to her, 
She Imli me with my blsebood to my friend. 

Tvo Gentlemen of Yerona, it. 1. 
us. H.F. 

TWITCH or TWITCH GRASS. Spear-grass, conch- 
grass. Titricum repens. The transition is easy from 
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couch, cwict, aquitch, tivitch. A,-Sai. cmce, quitch 
grass, granien. Marshall, in his Eural Economy, notices 
this plant, and uuumerates two other kinds, the Black 
Ttvitch, hard fescue, Festvca dariviacida ; and the Running 
Twitch, creeping bent, Agrosta alba. 

The ploughmen now along the doughj sloughs 
Will often stop their songs, to clean their ploughs 
From teaming lieitcA, thst in the spang; soil 
Clings ronng the coulter, inlamipting toU. 

Cl.ke's Sh'ep. Old. p. 26. 
It plays on the amoke of the ohironej at morn, 

Carling this way and that i' the morn's dewy light ; 
It curls from the twitch-heap amongst tlie green earn. 
Like the smoke from the cannon i' the midst of a flgfat. 
Clabe's M8. Poems, '■ The Wind.- 
M.S. F.EA. a.&P. H.F. H.A.D. 

TWITCH. A stout stick with a strong loop of string or 
leather at one end, used bj farriers for keeping a horse 
in a steady position preparatory to bleeding or any 
other operation. 

H.A.D. 

TWITCH. A shcMJting pain. " My tooth gave me such 
a bvitck." 

TWITCHEL. To confine an unruly horse whilst any 
operation is performed by means of the twitch, placing 
the loop over the upper Hp, and twisting it powerftiUy 
so aa to hold the head tight and prevent straggling. 
A.-Sax. twiccian, vellicare. Brockett, in his 2nd edition, 
and Hunter, give twitch., to tie tightly, to cause pain. 

TWITCHT. Irritable, impatient. 
TWITTEB. To giggle, to laugh. 

2. One who twits. " Don't tell him anything, he's a 
twitter." 

3. A trembling, a palpitating sort of alarm arising irom 
surprise, suspense, or fear. " I was all of a twitter." 
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TWO. " Well of the two." A phrase that can only be 
explained by an example. A woman was asked, "How 
is your daughter to day ? " " Well, of the tivo, she is 
better; " i. e. she is rather better than worse. 

TWO-MEAL CHEESE. Cheese made of the night's 
milk skimmed, added to the morning's new milk, i. e. 
having two meals of milk in it. 

a. H.P. H.A.D. 

TWYBILL. A double-headed pickaxe. A.-Sax. (wtMI. 
All the earliest Lexicons give twibiU or mattock, narra. 
The churliBh aie &ad twUrill to prepare. 

DaiTioN'8 Foljotbion. 
H.A.D." Twibill." 

TWYVILL. A flail; not frequent. The only notice I 
find of this word is in Skiimer, who refers it ta an axe, 
hatchet, sythe, or sickle. 

TWTZZLE, To twist, t« twirl. Variously applied, as to 
turn a thing round quickly and repeatedly between the 
fingers; to fall down spirally, like a wing feather &om a 
bird in the mr. " It came twiezling down." Com that 
is beat about by the wind in different directions, till it 
is twisted and entangled, is said to be twizzled. 



TYE. Seetiz. 

TYKE. See Tike. 

T'YEAR. This year, the current year. Confined to the 
northern part of the county. Perhaps an elision of the 
A.-Bax. te, the; or it may be an elision of the ancieot 
pronoun to, synonymous with thit, and still retained in 
the form of to-day, i.e. this day. Forby, in his East 
Anglia, has some ingenious and appropriate remarks 
under Ta, Te, To, saying that to-year is as familiar 
with them as to-day. In some few places it is so with us. 
BN.c."2nd ed." a.w, l.h. 
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U. 

UGLY. Stem, ctogs, ill-tempered. " He looked so vgly 

at me." Also used iii the senae of awkward, disagreeable. 

" This is an lylff business." " That is an tigli/ blow." 

" He's an vgli/ customer." 
ULL. Will. " Ull yua gua an ha' sum ta whim ma? " 

t. e. Will you go and have some tea with me? 
UN. Ooe. " He's a bad «n." 

U.S. B.N.'c. 

UNACCOUNTABLE. Remarkable. "It's unaccmnU^le 
bad weather." " He's an vmuxounlabk bad un." Some- 
times used as a noon, " He's quite an artaa:ounl<^le." 

UNA WARS. Unawares, by surprise. " They came upon 
me wnoworg." 

E.A.D. 

UNBARE. Synonymous with Abate, which see. 

UNBATE. Correspondent with the preceding word. See 
Abate. " There is a good piece of ground unbated, 
ready for getting out the stone ; " i. e. the soil is cleared 
away down to the stone. 

UNBEKNOWN. Unknown. " It's quite unbehumn to 
me." Bartlett, in introducing this word, observes, 
"that it is regularly formed from the A.-Sax. be~ 
itnowen, to know, to reci^ise, to acknowledge; preterite, 
bUmew ; past part, bihnown ; all of which are used by 
Piers Plowman." 
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UNBETHOWT. Unpremeditated. 

a. M.S. 
UNCOME-AT-ABLE. Unattainable. Sanctioned in the 
Tatler. 

UNDERBACK. A broad shallow tub, used in brewing to 
receive the wort when running from the mash~tub. 
Also used for cooling the beer afler boiling. 
F.E.A." Underdeck." h.p. h.a.d. 

UNDERCUMSTUMBLE. To understand, to comprehend. 

UNDERLING. A weak, inferior, dwindling animal, &c. 
The least thriving in a litter -of pigs, or brood of 
chickens, is frequently called " a poor little UTtderting." 
Fruit or vegetables smaller than the rest of the crop are 
called underlings, 

UNDER THE WIND. Used metaphorically for ob- 
taining any information secretly. " She got that under 
the tvind," 

UNDOFFED. Undressed. " He hasn't been undofed this 
two days." 

UNGAIN. (More commonly Ongain.) Inconvenient, in- 
tractable. " The garden lies very ungain for the house." 
" My horse is very wngain." An indirect roundabout 
road is an ungain one. A.-Sax. ongean, contra. 

For tho' >he take th' v,Agais£it tieaa she can," 
I'll ne'er ha't trota ;du. 

Beauh. & Fl. Capid'a Rerenge, act It. 
O. M.S. C.C. F.E.A. B.S. E.L. H.P. H.A.D. 

UNGEAR. To unharness ; restricted to husbandry horses. 
A mill is also said to be ungeared when the water is 
turned off or the machinery disarranged. A.-Sax. 
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UNGrVE. To begin to thaw; gingerbread ' 
crispness, and salt or ajij other substance 
from the humidity of the atmosphere, are said 
Give, Foeqive, Ongive, and Fret, are all 
applied. 
UNKID. Solitary, dreary, desolate, inexpressibl 
A person would say of a house that stands a 
dreary situation, " How utikid it looks, I st 
lite to live there." A chUd is utiHd when it is 
from home till it gets wonted as it is termed, 
woman remarked the other day, " It's very tin 
'em take the poor people to the hospital." 
suffering from the loss of friends will frequently 
feel so very ujiJad. A, -Sax. unewyd, quiet, 
hence, says Bosworth, the provincial word unh 
word Taries in orthography and signi^catioQ 
districts. Hartahoroe gives unkert as Shropa 
uncad as the Northamptonshire form, but I net 
it so pronounced ; Akerman, Cooper, Evans, ai 
way have unked ; Jennings unket; the Her« 
Glossarist unkit, unkert; and Halliwell unkard: 
agrees with us. 
UNLICKED CUB. An awkward, unpolished yo 
Liks (o a cliaos, or unlieted bear wbelp. 

3 Hen, V 
B.H.C. C.C. HP. H.AJ>. 

UNMERCIFULLY. Very. " It's mmerdfuUt/ I 
UNNATURABLE. Ungenial, as " vnnahirtAle ^ 

CO. 

UNPOSSIBLE. Sometimes pronounced onpossii 
possible. In the early versions of the Bible v 
word unpossible occurs, it is silently transform 
poM&le in the authorised version. 
r5 
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UNSTRUNG. Unwell, feeble. "I'm 
A vety ancient figurative expression. 



U. P. SPELLS GOSLINGS ! Not an uncommon ex- 
clamation when any one haa completed or attained an 
object. The origin of this apparently unmeaning phrase 
I must leave mj readers to conjecture. 

U. P. " It's all U. P. with him; " i. e. all up either with 
his health, or circumstances, he is in a hopeless state, he 
cannot surmount his difficulties or recover his health. 

UP. Equivalent to happening, or talcing place. When 
there is an unusual bustle in the street it is a common 
inquiry, " What's up now ? " If there is an increased 
intimacy between any parties, or more frequent cor- 
respondence, it is commonly remarked, " I don't know 
what's going on, but there's something up," 

UP-A-DAY or UP-A-DAISY. A fondling expression of 
a nurse to a child whilst lifting it from the ground, en- 
couraging it to assist itself in rising. According to 
Forby, it is similarly used in Normandy. Bartlett enu- 
merates it amongst his Americanisms, and traces it, as 
does Forby, to the A.-Sax. up-adon, to lift up. 

F.E.A. H.F. H.A.D. 

UPHOLD. To warrant, to aifirm. "I'll uphold the 
horse to be sound." 

Whate'er I forge, to feed his tirain^uck fila, 
Da ;au uphold and muntiuQ in your epeechsa. 

Titus And. i 
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UP AND TOLD. Promptly and Bnhesitatingly made a 

aCttement. " He up and told all about it." 
w.c. 
UPPER CRUST. "Mrs. Upper Crust." A fictitious 

designation for any female who aBsames unauthorised 

superiority, 
UPPER-HAND. Mastery. A constable who has a thief 

ia custody, aAer reaiatance, has the upper hand of him. 

F.B.A. H.F. 

UPPISH. CaptiouB, pert, eelf-opinioTiated, tenacious of 
opposition, as a servant who things she knows better 
than her mistress and returns pert answers. 

XS. B.N.C. r.£.A. H.S. H.P. B.A.D. 

UPS AND DOWNS. Changes, vicissitudes, alternationa 
of prosperity and adversity. "He's had a good many 
t^ and doumt in the world." "He's got up in the 
world," is often said when any one acquires an improved 
position in society by hia own industry. 

UPSmES. To be upsides with any one ia to threaten 
retaliation for aome injury or afiront. " Pll be upsidet 
with you," I'll be a match for you. 

B.N,C, J,S. w.c. PJl. H.P. H.A.D. 

UPSTIE. Disturbance, confiision. " There was a great 
upstir over it." This veiy common term appears to 
have been omitted in our dictio 



UP TO. Tliis compound is used with considerable 
latitude. 

1. To comprehend, to understand, often referring to some 
hidden purpose. " I'm up to you." 

2. Equal to, " I don't feel up to my work; " i, e. not 
equal to it, either in capacity or in health. " Up to the 
mark," is correspondent. 

3. Even with. " I'll be up to you; " ». e. I'll retaliate. 
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UP TO MT ELBOWS. A meUphor from the wash 
tub, ezpresBiTe of a multiplicity of engagements or 
occupationB, as " I'm up to my elhowi in bueinesE." 

URCHIN. A hedge hog. 

Like ahupe ttnAiJU his here wu growe, 

OsaVCBR's Rom. of ths Ruse. 
But to fold up tbfaelf like on vreAin. 

O. P. Maj Day. 
^ 0. BJf.C. C.C. H.H.app. L.H. T.fl. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. Fairies weK ibrmerly called urc/iiits. Nares observes, 
" That in the phrase still current of ' little urchin,' for 
a child, the idea of a faiiy still remains." Urchin with 
us is used in commiseration for a child bare-footed and 
clothed in rags, " Poor little urchin." Sometimes used 
contemptuously. 

C.C. L.H. 

US. We. The accusative for the nominative. " Ue are 
agoing." " Us ha' had wer dinners." " Us owes 'em a 
penny." This plural pronoun is also ased for the ob- 
jective singular, "Give its some tsy;" i.e. give me 

C.C. H.A.D. 

USE. " To have her use again; " i. e. to recover the use 

of her limbs. 
2. Interest, " Money out at use." 

ladeed mj lord, be lent it me, and 1 gaie bim toe for it 

Mueh Ado, ii. 1. 
'tia a Ibing more than ridiculous 
To take man's full sum, and not pa; un. 

Flrchek's Poeou, p. 63. 
H.a. T.O. H.A.D. 

U WEE. Upper, Hartshome observes the p by a meta- 
thesis, not unfrequent ia the cognate tongues, is con- 
verted into 0. " Give me a bit of the uwer oruat-" 
" The be-ast are gwon a' th' uwer side of the dus; " the 
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beasts are gone on the upper side of the close. Umer is 
QSed as a diatiactire appellatioQ where two adjoining 
villages bear the same general name, as Uwer Heyford. 
It enters into many componnds as uwermost, uwerUp, 
vwerleather, &c. 



UZZARD. The letter Z. See Izzard. 



VALENTINING. Childrea going from house to house, 
the morning of St. Valentine's day, soliciting small 
gratuities. The children of the villages go in parties, 
Bometimes in considerable numbers, repeating at each 
house one or other of the following salutations, which 
vary in different districts: — 

Good morrow, VilenOne 1 

Pint its joan, and Cben its mine, 

8a please give me a, valentine. 

Horrow, motnur, TaleDtine ! 

First lis youn, and then "Us miDS, 
So please b> give me a Talentine. 
Holl; and iv; Uckle m; toe, 
Gits ms red apple and let me go. 
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Good marrow, Valentiaa I 
Panle; growi b; uvourj, 
8»T0itry groin bj thyme, 
A new pair of glotee on Kuter dsj. 
Good morrow, Talentine ! 

The cuBtom of making presents of gloves at Easter ap- 
pears to be of long standing, as it is noticed in Bishop 
Hall's Satires, 1598. It was formerly customary for 
young people to " catch " their parents and each other 
on their first meetii^ on St. Yalentine's morning, 
" Catching " was no more than the exclamation, " Good 
morrow, Valentim f" and they who could repeat this 
before they were spoken to, were entitled to a small 
present from their parents or the elderly persons of the 
family; consequently there was great eagerness to rise 
early, and much good-natured strife and n 



In Peterborough and in some of the villages in the 
northern part of the county sweet plum buns were 
formerly, and I believe are still, made, called ValenHne 
buna; and these buns, I am told, are in some villages 
given by godfathers and godmothers to their godchildren 
on the Sunday preceding and the Sunday following St. 
Valentine's day. St. Valentine is supposed amongst the 
rural population to influence the weather, as appears 
by the old saw: — 

In Valeniiiie, March lajs her line. 

VALLY, Value, Amount as well in measure as quantity. 
" There was only the V(Uiy of a bushel of apples in all 
the orchard," " I want the vally of two or three spiinfiil 
of milk." " Dig down to the vally of seven or eight 
feet." 

VAMPED. Invented. " It's a vomjMff-up story altogether,'' 
Analogous to a (rumperf-up story. 
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peared with the custom of dining off pewter plates, or is 
retained only in our peculiar sense. See a very curious 
note in Way's Promptoriuni under " GamyBche," 
VIRGIN-SWAItM. A swann of bees, &om a swarm, in 
the same season. 

H.A.D. 

VLAKNEN. Flannel GwUmea. Brit. 

J.3. B.P. 

VOIDER. A butler's tray. Nearly obsolete. Naree and 
others define it, " A basket or tray for carrying out the 
relics of a dinner or other meal," but his ezemplificatiou 
agrees equally well with our use of the word. 

Piers Ptoaghman laid the cloth, and SimpUcit; brong^t ia the 
Deekek, Ciul's H. B. ch. i. (Narea.) 



W. 



W is placed before some words beginning with a vowel, or 
aspirate, as uikoata or wuU for oats, wer for our, vrhot 
for hot, whum or whoam for home. In certain words it 
is inserted, aa in bwtU for boil, pwot for pot. Sometimes 
it is silent when followed by double o, as ood for wood, 
ool for wool; and occasionally it is omitted, as sore for 
swore, oont for won't. 

WABBLE. To boil fast. "The pot woJSfcs." Also used 
substantively, as " Give the meat another wohhU ; " i. t. 
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another boil. Wallop is synonymous. A.-Sax. wapeltan, 
to bubble, wabble. 

2. To be unsteady in motion, to vacillate. A boy whose 
top does not spin smooth and well, from the spike or pef; 
not being truly fixed in the centre, will say it u-abbles ; 
and when a whip-top has nearly lost the impetus with 
which (to use a school-boy's phrase) it was " set up," and 
begins to more irregularly, the same term is applied to 
it. A.-Sax. wafian, to wave, to fluctuate. 
B.N.c. F.E.A " Wobble," T.a. hj. h.a.d. 

WAD. Woad used by dyers. Unaltered Saxon. Within 
memory there were wwH^-grounds in Hardingstone field 
and some of the neighbouring villages, with huts for the 
uiad-men. A part of Kettering field is still known by 
the name of iwnZ-croft, and is so described in the title- 
deeds. 

2. A lat^ quantity. The portion of com laid on the 
bam-iloor or binsteab ready for threshing is caDed a 
wad. Skinner gives, " A wad of straw," fascis stramink. 
A.-Sas. weod, straw. Holland translates maitipulus, " a 
wad or bottle; i. e. a bundle."' Kersey and Baylcy de- 
fine wad, " a bundle of straw." We also use it for a 
v>ad of sticks, an indefinitely sized bundle. Small cocks 
of hay made out of the hatchel {see Hack) are termed 
wads. Ash inserts " Wad, to make up into small cocks 



3. A way or beaten track, a line of conduct pertinaciously 
adhered to. " He goes on in the old tvad," i. e. in the 
same manner as formerly. A very old word for a path 
or road, occurring in the register of Pipwell Abbey, 
under Yelvertoft. 

WADE. Corrupted in pronunciation to weead. To 
bathe. " He's gone to weead." Evans gives it weed. 

0.&P. 
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2. To intermit. Applied to sunshine. " The sun wadee, 
we shall have rain." 

I uw mj Meg come linkoD o'er the lee, 
I lav mj Meg, but Hegg; uw nae me; 
For jet the bud wsa muiing Ihro* tbe mist. 
And the w»g clim npon ma ere she wiat, 

Rikset's Gentle Shepherd. 
Bow woeful the waste looks, bow troubled the iky. 
How dull the nia uadit through the mist o' the hills, 
A gray glooia; coiermg hanga under the ik;. 

CuHB'a HS. Poems. 

Scott applies the term to the mooa in Quentin Durward : 

The mooD which had now extricated herself from the clouds, which 
■be w»e formerij worfinj, 

WADGE. \ A large looae bundle, a burden. Va- 

WADJET, I rioualy applied. A large load on the 
WADJOCK. ) back would be called a imdge ; a heavy- 
child would be " A pretty good toadge to cany;" a 
pocket Btuffed fiJl, would be called a wadget; and a 
qtiantity of flour in a sack would be termed " a good 
Kodjock of flour." 

E.L. H.s.&H.A.D." Waddock." 
WAFFLE, To masticate and swallow with difficulty. 

" It's so dry 1 cin hardly wa^ it down," 
WAFFLING. Incessant barking. " A little waffiitig cur." 

Tbe bare so frisking, timid once, and gaj, 

'Hind tbe dead Ijiiatle hurhles from tbe view, 

Nor toarce is scar'd, though in the trateller's way, 
Though vaffling cars and shepberd-dc^ pnraue, 

Cliee'9 Village Minstrel, vol. ii. p. 23. 

T.Q,"Waffing." o.&P." Waughing." hj.&h.a.d." Waff." 

WAITS. Nocturnal musicians who parade the streets at 

midnight about the time of Christmas, particularly 

on Christmas eve, playing and singing at the doora of 
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the principal iahabitanta. At the conclnsion of their 
serenade, they offer the congratulations of the season, 
and do not foi^et on the following day to solicit a 
gratuity for their performances and good wishes. This 
costom is still pretty general in our villages. In ancient 
times the waits were a kind of watchmen, and the word 
is apparently derived from the Moes.-Goth. waits, vigilia, 
excubjas. Hence in the Promp. Parv. speculator, vigil, 
and in Old French, according to Cotgrave, guette, a 
watchman. Hone, in his Every Day Book, remarks, " In 
London the waits are remains of the musicians attached 
to the corporation of the city." 

The Corporation of Northampton, within the remem- 
brance of my informant, had a band of musicians called 
the corporation waits, who used to meet the judges at 
the entrance into the towu at the time of the assizes. 
They were four in number, attired in long black gowns, 
two playing on violins, one on the hautboy, and the 
other on a whip and dub, or tabor and pipe. 

Haik \ ore the watU abroad ? Be softer, pr'y thee, 
Tm private moaick. 

Beiuh. & Fl. Obtain. 
The ainging viaitt, a meny throng. 
At eulj mora, with aimple skill, 
Yet imitate the angels' Bong, 
And cbant their Chrietmaa ditty itill. 

ctiRE's shep. Cai. p. ee. 

D.N.C. C.C. H.H. a.&t. H.A.D. 

WAIK. Weak. A.-Sax. wmc, teaoc, infirm, weak. " It's 
a poor little vmikly child." "A poor wakely body," 
There is good authority for this vulgarism. 

Ich am to maih to worche. 

Pi EBB Plowhak. 
M; Ealhsr was la vale o( blude and bane. . 

PSKCT Rau<(C£E. 

B.H.c.&c.C." Wake." T.a. 
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WAKE- The annual commemoration of the dedication of 
the pariah church; formerly obserred aa a vigil or 
watch. A.-S&x. wac-can. For the present olwerrance, 
su Feast. 

Oar Koit ifaill be od Suudaj. 

Do JOB koow wtM > vail n ? We have mightj cheer then. 
And mcb > c<nl, *lin>ald bleai ;e ! 

BuL-H. & Fl. Coxcomb. 

And everj viUmge nnohei it vain with lust; cheer. 

HaiTWS-S Polj.olbion, B. 27. 
B.N.C. OjiP. K.F. a.A.D. 

WALE. \ The mark or seam raised on the skin bj 

WEAL. > corporal punishment or the bite of an insect. 

WHEAL. ) A.-Sax. iralan. 

The bah that veafd poor Dobbin's hide. 

Cuke's Ronl Life, p. 100. 
U.S. o.C." Whale." h.a.d. 

WALLET. A sack fastened at both ends and open in the 
middle, bo that it may be slang over a saddle (like 
aaddle-bags), or over the shoulder of a man, in order to 
equalise the burden. This name, perhaps, is universal; 
but as the lexico^aphers define it a knapsack, and the 
Teesdale Gtossarist a ickool-boy's gatekd, I am induced 
to insert it here to show our variation. 

WALLOCKING. A vulgar, slovenly, indolent gait: 
applied almost exclusively to a corpulent female. " How 
she goes walbxHng along!" 

WALLOP. To boil fast. "How the pot waUopi! it - 
waUops away." Used also as a noun: " Give it a good 
wallop:" i. e. Let it boil fast. Similar to wAbsle. 
A. -Sax. weallan, to boil, to rage. 

M.S. F.K.A. H.A.D. 

2. To beat. " They waUoped him well." " It sarved 
him right; they gave him a good walloping" 

M.S. BN.C. J.S." Wallup," C.C. H.8. T.Q. H.P. 
B.A.D. 
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WALLOPING. Large, strong, athletic. " A gi 
loping cliap." 

B.N.c.Snd ed. p.d. h.p. h.a.d. 

WANDElilNG. Insensible, delirious. 

WANET or WEENEY. In sawing the bole of 
any round piece of timber into boards, when 1 
of the planks diminishes and the edges become 
they are termed waney. " Them there boarc 
Kaney, you must get a good straight edge b 
use 'era." The pieces that are sawn off are call 
bits, or waney edges. A.-Sax. wanian, to dimii 

WAMKLING. Weak, feeble : often applied to 
horse. See Peak. A.-Sax. viancol, unstable, \ 

B.L. 

WANT. A mole. An old name, ahnost 
A.-Sax. viand. Some of the Glossarists spell i 

B.HC. U.S. P.D. a^&.P. H.p. H.A.D. 

WANTY. The primitive meaning of this wo 
surcingle for securing a wallet or other bui 
pact-horse. It was composed of leather, wit 
attached to one end and a rope at the other; w 
was passed over the hook, and by the aid of 
exertion the burden was tightened and secur 
similarly described in Kennett's MS. Glossarial C 
Tusser, in enumerating husbandry-furniture, , 
panel and vmnty, pack-saddle and ped." 
Tusser was a Suffolk worthy, Moor says 1 
find that the term is known in that count 
sense here described has become quite obsolete 
irom the discontinuance of the pack-horse : 
name is still preserved in the hempen cord 
strap which passes under the horse, and is ! 
both shafls, to prevent the cart rising up wh 
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laden. Warttiet occur in an advertieement of sale in the 
Northampton Herald as late as 1850. 

U.S.app. C.C. H.S. H.A.D. 

WAP. To beat. " He got a good mapping." A.-Sax. 
hteeopmt, to whip. 

J.S." Whop." H.S. E.L. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. A heavy blow or fall. Used both to persons and 
things. " He came down fiill wap." 

A map wi' a corner Btane o' Wsira cisg wad dfilj the doctor. 

Talea af m; Landlord. 
M.S. w.C.app." Whap." h.h. j.s." Whop." h.s. 

H.P. E.A.S. 

WAPPING. Large. Used as a superlative either for 
persons or things. " That's a wapping lie." " That's a 
mapping child." 

H.H. H.9. H.&.D. 

WAPS or WAPSEY. A waap. A.-Rax. wtsps. 

U.S. F.E.A. A,W. Q.&P. H.P. H.A.D. 

WAR. The preterite of to be, in almost all the persona, 
as I mar, he war, we tear, &c. 
C.C. J.s. A.W. 
2. Worse. War and war, worse and worse. 

Tbej sayne the world is much tear than it wont. 

SPENSBB, 3hep. KbL Sept. 
C.C. H.A.D. 

WAEDAY, 1 Different pronunciations for working- 

WEEK-E-DAY.! day. "Sunday andweri-e-tfa^^." A.-Sax. 
WORKY-DAY. J weorc-dceg. TTartfay is, I believe, obso- 
. lete, but is noticed in Bp. Percy's MS. list of localisms. 
WARDEN-HANDED. Leit-handed. Confined to the 
south-west side of the county. 

" ' ' '■ "" y}Qrm your jacket, my lad, if 
're about." 
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WAEDN'T or WERDN'T. Was not. « I tmr^i'* afraid." 

UpoQ making inquiry of a countryman If a toad was 

called a paddock, lie replied, " It werdn't called so here." 

c.c.i&H.A.D." Wam't." 

WARNT. ^ Warrant. " I wamt he'll get on an ya 

WAUND. i let him alun." " I ivaund you he'll do't ; " 

I. e. Ill answer for him he will succeed if you do not 

interfere. 

J.S. H.P. 

WARPED. Boards are said to be warped when they are 
cast or drawn awry by exposure to heat; but Clare 
applies the term to the bending of the sticks which 
form the foundation of the covering for a gipsey's camp: 

Where tfarp'd the oamp beQeath the willows grej, 
And its black tenaats on the green -eward lay ; 
While, on two forked slicks with cordage tied, 
Their pot, o'er pilter'd fuel, belle awaj. 

Clarb'9 Village Minstrel, •□!. i. p. 63. 
B.AJ). 

"WARTLE. To wrangle, to endeavour to provoke a 
quarrel by long -continued contradiction. " They're 
aUus wartling together." Doubtless another form of 
thwart, as overwart, across. 

WARTY- WHEALS. See Ahqnails. 

WASH. At the time of felling the underwood of a 
coppice, previous to the sale, it is customary to divide it 
into half-roods (the eighth of an acre), each half-rood 
being called a wash, and marked out in straight lines 
with sticks called toash-sticks. One half-rood, that is, 
the underwood growing upon it, is the perqmsite of the 
keeper, and is termed the cabin-cut, because he has the 
privilege of constructing a cabin upon it with the best 
wood he can select, to serve as a shelter during the time 
of sale, after which it is the property of the keeper. 

WASH-STICKS. Sticks six or seven feet long, and five 
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or six inches in diameter, cut from the underwood, for 
marking out a waih. The keeper's perquisite when they 
have served their purpose. 

WASHER. A flat ring of iron or leather placed between 
the wheel and the nut of a carriage to prevent rocking 
or unsteady motion. See Bush. 

WASHING DAY. The following lines referring to 
washing on the different days of the week are, I believe, 
local. Halliwell, in hie Popular Khymea, p. 187, gives 
a variation obtained from Lancaahire, and mejitions an 
early version in Tusser, p. 199. 

They that wnah an Monday 

Hare all the week to dry; 
They that wash on Tuesday 

They hate pret^ nigh ; 
They that wash on Wednesday 

Hate half the week past ; 
They that wash on Thursday 

Are very near the Uat; 
They that vash on Friday 

Wash (or need; 
They that wash on Saturday 

Are bIuIs indeed. 

WASHING-TEAY. A rectangular wooden tub, broader 
at top than bottom. Used for the washing of linen. 

WASHY. Weak, insipid. " The tea is poor washy 
stuff." 

WASTE. A consumption. " Poor thingl she'll never 
live, she's in a wasU." 

Q.&F. HJ. H.A.D. 

WASTERS or WASTRELS. Imperfect articles of manu- 
fecture. " Put the wasters out that there clamp o' bricks ;" 
I. e. those of inferior quality or unfit for use. The term 
is particularly applied to all kinds of defective earthen- 

C.C. H.H. a.&F. B.AJ>. 
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WASTER. A detadbed bit of tie wict of a candle, 
causing it to run to waste ; commoDly called a thief. 

H.A.D, 

WATCHEEED or WATCHET. Wetshod. The shoes 
and stockings saturated from walking over boggy or 
SOGGT laud. The former orthography is ooimnoa on the 
western, and the latter on the eastern side of the county. 
Waichel, according to Grose, prevails in Oxfordshire- 
It Taries in different counties. 

G. L.H. E.L. W.C.&H.S." Wetchet." B.P.&H.A.D. 

" Watched." 
WATCHET, Pale blue. I have no authority for this 
word but Clare, who uses it in accordance with this 
meaning. 

Yelod be waa full imale uid propirl;. 
All in a kittle oT a light vatchit. 

Chidceb's Miller's Tale, p. 20, L 213, 
Bat now the eveoing curdlea dank and grey. 
Changing hec tcaiektt hue for Mtnbre weed. 

Claeb's Rural Mum, p. 12. 

WATER-BEWITCHED. Any weak, insipid Uquor, of 
which water is the predominant ingredient. 

H.3. O.C. F,E.A. B.P, H.AJl. 

WATER-BLOB. Marsh marigold. CdUha palustns. 

And si^ with anxiooa e^er dream. 
Fur uoen- blr^ amid the iCream. 

Ci,iiie's Tillage Minitral, vol. i. p. 25. 
WATER ELDER. Dwarf elder. ScaiAucui ebulvs. ' 

With. 
WATER-GALL. A phenomenon, something like a second 
rainbow ; said to prognosticate rainy weather, Steerens 
says the word is current among the shepherds on Salis- 
bury Plain. Jamieson, under Wedclir Qaw, stated that 
the term wea^itr gaw is used in the south of Scotland 
iuid in England to denote the secondary rainbow; that 
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it corresponds to Is), vtdr tpaer, literally, tliat whicb 
spsea or foretels bad weather ; that it is anologous to 
G«nnan wa»ser-gall, from tcasser, humour, moisture, and 
gall, splendour ; and that Wachter renders vnuaer-gaU, 
splendor pluvius ; refeniDg to A.-Saz. gyl, spiendit. 

Theie >cattr-galU in her dim Blement 
FontoU now iloniu. 

SHiKsriBE, Hope Luersce. 
Wearier gall is aynonymous in b.m.c. C.C. t.s. 

B.\J>. 

WATEEY-SCNSHINE. The sun surrounded with a 
halo, portending wet; faence the name. 

WATLING-8TREET THISTLE. The Eryngmm cam- 
pestre. A name which it receives from the Watlmg 
Street being its only known habitat; thoi^h a Tery 
rare plant in this kingdom, it is common in Normandy. 

WATTLE. To intertwine hazel or other iSexible young 
wood. 

Shepherd! h>Te vxtttUd pens about. 
To ibeiT their bleating aheep. 

Cuu'a Shep. CU. p. 189. 
H.S. 
2. To beat. " I waOUd him well." " He got a rare 
good vxittling." A chastisement probably inflicted wit^ 
wattles. Halliwell gives it as Derbyshire. 
WATTLES. Interwoven osiers. 

WATTLE AND DAB. A method of building with flakes 
plastered with mortar, between upright, or horizontal 
studs; sometimes both. It is now little used except in 
the vicinity of the forests, and the obvious reason of its 
continuance there is the flakes being manufactured by 
the woodmen from the hazel that is grown in the 
coppices. The term probably originated from the 
A.-Sax. taatet, a hurdle ; used in the sense of our m-ake, 
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which see, and the manner of dabbing on the mortar or 
clay, instead of spreading it on carefully or smoothly. 

WAUND. See Warnt. 

WAVERS. Young saplings, or maiden poles left standing 
till the second cutting. Ash wavers frequently occur in 
notices of timber sales in our local papers. 

WAY. Anger, out of temper. To be so excited about any 
passing circumstance as to yield to fitful emotion, 
" She's quite in a toaff about it." 

2. " To be in a hin^ng way," t. e. neither well nor ill, 

WAT-POST. See Fingee-post, 

WAY- WIND, The wild convolvulus or great bindweed. 

Convohmlua aepium. With. 
WAY-TREE, See Batticle. 
WEAL. See Wai,e, 

H.S, 

WEARED. The preterite of the verb wear. " My 

gownd is aumust wear'd out." 
WEARESG, Tiresome, tedious, " It's a leearing pain." 

" It's a teearirig job." 

U.S. H.A.D. 

WEATHER-HEAD. A secondary rainbow. Akin to 
Watek-qall. 

f.e.a. h.f. h.a.d. 

WEAVING, Moving backward and forward in a chair 
when uneasy or in trouble, " You're weaving your web 
, of sorrow,"' is often said to any one so doing. A meta- 
phor from the loom. 

WEEAD. See Wade. 

WEEDY. Slight, deficient in substance. Applied to 
elim, light horses. 

C,C. H.A.D. 

s2 
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Oar. "We took off we- hate." "We're 
bad wttr dinnen." " Let'i have W€ tea*." 



WEEZE or WOOZ. Ortliographieal Tarifttions of ooze. 

To efieireace ftnd eacape, u Uqnor wlueh forces ita way 

round a cork or the bead of a barrel. " Tqi afeard tbe 

bottle 11 boratr it wuzet oat lo at tbe cork." 
H.p. H.A.D." Wese," 
WEFT. A mnaty taste, geaerallj applied to beer or viae 

that tastea of the cask. " The beer has a m/i til th« 

barrel." Palsgrave hafi (m/«, taste. 
WEFFING. Street Bweepings or manure called " Street 

we^ng" aemrlj obsolele. 
WELL. Used colloqiiially as a kind of expletive, intro- 

dnot(»7 to a sentence or in reply to a qnestioQ. " W^ 

ni goo." « Wea I don't know." 
B.i(x:.2nd ed, k.l. 
WELLICK. To beat, to thrash, to lick uxB. 
WELL MET. Well matched. At a convivial feast it is 

sometimes said, " They're all hail fellow meU met." 
WELL TO DO. ProeperoQs; possessed of a competence; 

at ease as to pecuniary circamstances. " He's very tetU 

to do." 

U.S. F.E.jt. H.p. H.A.D. 

WELLY. Wdl nigh, almost, nearly. "IVeuw%done 
it." " How much has your uncle left you ? " " Welfy 
a hundred pound." A.-Saz. *mI neak. 

a. B.M.C. O.C. W.C. B.S. E.L. H.P. B.A.S. 

WELT. To beat. " He weUed him well." 

F.S.A. H.P. H.A.D. 

2. A narrow, perpendicular fissure, or seam, in a Btone 
quany. See Morton, p. 180. 
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WELTED. Dried or withered in the Bim ; appQed to 
hay. " It is well welted ;" or, " It is not fit to carry, it 
wanta a good welting first:" i. «. a good acordiing in the 
sun. Wtlk tmd totUxd occur in the same sense in 
Otanoer and Spenser, and are given in comeapondent 
terms in liay. 

O. BJJ.C." Welk." F.E.A. H.P.&H.A.D." Welt." 

WERDITT. See Wordn't. 

WEEBICK. SynODymoDii with toetrit, but much lees 
fi*e<}uent. 

WEEEICKING. Tretliil, peevish. 

WESRISH. 'Insipid, taslekse; wemsfi is the same to 
edibles as wiahy waaky is to liquids. Palsgrave has, 
" Wergsshe, as meate is that is aat well tastye." We 
also apply it to persons who recover slowly from illness; 
" She's veiy tverriek at present:" or to those who are 
DatoTaUj weak and delicate : " ^le has a poor, toerriek 
constitution." Todd observes, luider Weeriek, " "niis 
old word is used by Ascham in a sense which the lexi-. 
ct^raphers seem not to have known. Applied to tastes, 
it means insipid ; applied to the body, weak and washy:" 
which definition agrees precisely with our use of the 

WEREITED. Teased, pestered, or harassed over aaj- 
domestic perplexities, or annoying importnnitiefl. " I'm 
KtrriUd to pieces." " Tou teerrit me to death." It has 
□o discernible connection with ferriting, as coqjectuied 
by Dr. Jrfjnaou, but more probably a corruption of 
toorry, A person werriUd may be said to be mentally 
worried. 



DoB't keep vAemtin^ me with 

BaxoMBIiFV, Lore in ■ Vilbge. (Todd.) 

B.V.C. c.c. Fi.A." Wherrit." q.&p." Wherriting."' 
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WESTON SPARROW. A small sparrow with a aaady 
bead, len tlian tiie house-apairow. Uy informaat was 
anable (petaficftllj to designate tliis bird, bnt I coa- 
jectnre it is the tree-s{>arn>w. FringUla vwntana. 
(Linn.) 

WET. To rain slightly. " It we* » little." " It only 
just uwU." 

U.S. H.A D. 

WETHER. A male sheep of the second year. .See 

Sbekp. 
WET-MY-yOOT. The quail. Tetrano Columix. (Linn.) 
So called from its cry: it obtains the same name in 
Scotland. Jamieeon has, " Weet-m>/-Jit, the quail, &om 
its cry." Clare exemplifies it in two of hia poems : 
And looel; ehirp the wbeat-htd quuli 
That DOme to Utb wilh spring agsin, 
But lokTe iriiea nmuncr browiu the grain ; 
Tbej Mut the joang girl'aJoTB ifloU 
With ^tt-mg-faot—ihaa jearl; Dot«. 
So futcj doth the Hund explain, 
And aft it prona a sign of raia. 

Claoe'b Shep. Cal. p. 50. 
While in the jaic; oorn the hidden qunU 
Criei '■ Wel-my-/ooir' 

Cube's Bunl Moae, p. lie. 

WHACK. A heavy blow, or a heavy fall. " He gave 
him a good whack." " He came down with such a 
icAuci." A Tariatifm of thwack. Also used verbally. 

M.S. B.H.C. JS. C.C. H.a. T.O. H.P. H.A J). 

WHACKER. Anything large of its kind. "What a 
whacker!" i.e. What a great lie 1 

H.S. H.S. B.P. B.AJl 

WHACKING. A succession of blows. 
2. Huge, stout, lusty. " A tohacking piece of bread and 
butter." " A whacking child." 

B.s.c.2nd ed. c.C. h.s. t.g. a.W. h.p. h.ad. 
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WHANG. A blow or bang. 

E.L. H.A.D. 

2. To beat; to throw or bang down with violence. 

I'd jiut stresk'd down, and, with ■ swiih, 
Whang'd off mj hat, ■twk'd like a fish. 

ClaBb'3 Ronl Life (IS20), 

WHATSOMIVER. Whatsoever, whatever. An ar 
rather than a vulgarism. 

All beistia and bjrdii at diien cnlloura sere. 
And gviiattammeT in the brade iDcbii were. 

DOUQUS, Tirg. p. lis. (Craven Di 
B.H.C. C.C. H.H. J.S. L,B. T.O. U.1-. H.A.D. 

WHAT'S WHAT. " I know what's what .■" t. e. ] 
what ie tight and proper, and what ia to my inte 
well as yon do, though you do not give me 
for it. 

I know whai'i vluU. I know on which aide 
H; bread's buttered. 

FOBD, The Ladj'a Trial 
(Craien QloiHiry 
None knows tchat't vhat but he that triee it; 
And then be well knows how to prize it. 

CtiEE'a Rural Life, 
C.C. H.A.D. 

WHEAL. Set Wale. 

3. A flake, a layer: as clay land which separat 
lamin w called flakes or lokeals. Now quite o 
See Morton, p. 39. 

WHEEL. " WJted within a wheel." A phrase 
to peraoDB who act from concealed or interested n 
" There's a leheet within a wheel, or you wonldn 
got that:" i.e. the person who made you that 
expects another in return, or he has some favoui 
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WHEELS. " To keep cart on wheA," ia to be «ble to 
cany oa biumeM, &c. m nsual, and maintaia the Bame 
position in society as herett^ore. 

If Pat*'* M kiod to Ict'i b» doinf , 
r TbtX't jml kaap eart tut vi«(I( a-gniag; — 

Clakr^ Ron) Life, p. 6&. 
C.C. 
WHEEIZT. Drawing breath witL aoiH and difficulty. 
WHELM or WHEMBLE. To ootbt anylliing by turn- 
ing some vesBel over it ; probably a contraction of ooer- 
uihelm. " Whelm that diali orer tbem curranta." A 
woman at Peterborough had seven children so email 
that she eaid she could " wheba 'em all under a skip." 
A.-Sax. ahwglfan, hwealfian, tc cover over, to orer- 
wbelm. Palsgrave says, " Whebne, an holowe thyng 
over another tbyng." " Whelme a platter upon it, to 
save it from £yes." There are various forms of this 
word in other districts. 

C.C.&TO," Whemmle," hj." Whelm, Whemmelled." 
H.A.D." Wemble. Whalm. Whelme." 
WHELT. Wheeled. " He whelt in a good lot of stoiu 

(stones) ready for the job." 
WHEOT. A broad pronunciatiou of wheat. 

B.S. 

WHEREWITH. Money or means. Used substantively. 

" He has not the wherewith." 
B.K.c.2nd ed. h.a.d. 
WHEWT. -To whistle. ■ A word formed from the sound. 

Sometimes used substantively. 

a. B.N.C. C.C. F.E.A. H.P. HA D. 

WHICKS. Plants or slips of the white thorn. Another 
form of QincKS, which see. A.-Sax. cwic. 

B.N.C. T.O. H.A.D. 
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WHIFF. A short time. "I'm conimg in a whig." 
Correspondent widt Jiffy- 

B.K.C. 

2. To puff. *' He «jA»y«d the candle out." 

F E.A. T.a. 
WHIFFETING. An epithet applied to sknder, weakly, 

insignificant^laokit^ persona. Probahlj tuxo whiff, a 

puff, BO slight as to be moved bj a whiff. 
WHIFFLE. To shift, as the wind. " The wind whiffUt 

about BO." 

E.L. 

WHIFFLING. Slight, slender, in^gnificant. " A littlr 
whiffiing fellow." Nearly allied to Whipfeting. 

WHIG. " Sour as wMg." A common proverbial simile. 
A.- Sax. hwceg. Cotgrave Anglicises Babearre by 
" Whig, or butter-milk." BrookeU defines " Whig, 
sour whey:" either of which will give a definite mean- 
ing to our apparently unmeaning comparison, 

IMnk wkig and Bour milk, whilst I rince mj tbroat 
With Bordeaux and Canar;. 

O. P. The Engliah Trewller. (Tooae.) 

WHILE. Time, space. " I have been waiting a long 
while" " All the while .•" i. e. constantly. " They were 
all the while so noisy." A.-Sax. hwU. Sometimes used 
plurally, as, " It rains between whilea." " 111 do it 
between whilee." 

ex. H.H. T.G, H.A.D. 

2. 'Till or until. " It wants a quarter wfale nine o'clock.'' 
" I was quite well while yesterday." " I sha'n't leave 
home while to-morrow." 

Loob« tbM jooT bi7dl« b« wigfat, m; lord. 
And joat hone goe awift u sfaipp at lea; 
Looke that tout apuiTes be bright mad abarpo. 
That jau maj prlcke bar vkile ihell away. 

Pmct's Reliqnee (ed, IIU), »oI. i. 30& 
S5 
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We will keop ooimU 

Till rapper time tl<mt ; tchiU then, Ged bleu jon ! 

Macbeth, ill I. - 
D.M.C. CC. F.E.A. a.&P. H.P. H.A.D. 

WHILOM. Whilst, during which time. " Stay whilom 
I come." A.-Sax. hwilum, awhile, for a time. Bishop 
Kennett's Glossarial Collection gives, " Whilom, some 
while." 

WkiUm Ralph, for Doll U> w»t, 
Lolli him o'er the paature gate, 

Clakb's RunI Life, p. 131. 
WHIMMY. Full of whims and fancies; changeable. A 
very general word, and onght to be in the dictionaries. 

CC. H.A.D. 

WHIMS. The sides of an oven, whether of brick or 
stone, about one foot high. Whissoms was the correla- 
tive term in Morton's time, but it is now quite obsolete. 

WHIM-WOM. A BIRD-Bot's CLACKERS for frightening 
birds from fruit or com. The latter part of this com- 
pound appears to be derived from the A.-Sax. uxmui, 
terror ; thus making the word what it reaUy is — a 
fancy-terror. 

WHIN. The restharrow. Ononu arvensta, var. aptnoaa. 

WHINDLB. To whine as a child. I have no authority 
for this word but Ep. Percy's MS. Localisms. 

WHINNOCK. A small, weak, dwindling child. A puny, 
sickly child is " a poor little whitmock." 

WHINNOCKING. Peevish, whimpering, complwning 
fretfully. 

M.S." Winnick." f.e.a. 

WHINNY. To neigh as a horse or young colt. A cor- 
ruption of whine. " I whynye as a horse dothe, or 
dogge." — Palsgrave. Eay has the proverb, " It's an ill 
horse can neither wkimiy nor wag his tail." 
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And tboo^ he were at naked u m; nul. 
Yet lie could vhinny then, and wag the tail. 

DiurTON. The Moo 
Fhe jonug hone BAiitniw to his nut«. 

And, lickening From tbe threeber's door, 
Rnbs at tbe Btraw-jard's banded gate. 
Longing tor freedom on the moor. 

Clark's Sbep. ( 
U.S. H.H. F.E.A. C 9. A.W. H.S. 
H.A.D. 

WHINY PINY. Fretful, complaining. 

H.A.D." Winy piny." 
WHIPPEB SNAPPER. An active, diminu 
fellow. 

D.N.C. J.S. C.C. H.F. H.A.D. 

WHIP-STALK or WHIP-STOCK. A whip-L 

Boagfat you a whulle and a whtpilalk too, 
To be revenged on their villaniea? 

Span. Tiag. O. P, iii. ISO, 
Fat MalTOllo's nose ii no tchijatock. 



WHIP THE CAT. When one of the playt 
game of whist wins all the tricks in one deal, 
to whip the cat. 

WHIRLIPUPP. A sudden gust of wind drivinf 
into an eddy. 

Wbere the lehMipifff comea as if ■omeChing wai Ii 
And tallies tbe giaasea, and rufflte the corn. 
And runs o'er the corn-field in lew than a miaul* 
Clibk'b he 
WniKRING. Flying with noise. 



CwaB's Mf 

WHISK. Whiat, a game at cards. Now a i 

but it is spelt whuk in the Country Gentletn 
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Mecum, 1699. This game reqaiiing Aotiglit and 
gileace, probably owes its nsme to the word whiat, 
whicli, in its various forma of verb, participle, wid 
intexjection, denotes silence. 



WHISKET. A large, round basket with handles, made 
of nnpeeled osiers ; used in bams for chaff, and holding 
more than a bnsheli if containing a bushel, or lees, it is 
called a chaff skip or scuttle. Whisket occurs in Bereral 
of the glossaries and dictionaries, but it is not speci- 
fically defined. 

BJf.C. Q. U.S. B.H.G. C.C. C.9. I..&." Wisket." 
B.S. U.F. H.A.D. 

WmSPERING-PUDDING. A plum-pudding in which 
the plums are very close, and near together; in contra- 
distinction to a HOOTiHo-FUDDiKO, wheTe they are few, 
and far between. 
WHISTLE. The throat. Seldom or never used except 
in the common phrase, "to wet the tohietle," to take a 
draught of liquor. " Come, wet your wkistU before you 
go." Its use in this sense occurs in early authorities. 
" I wete my whystell as good drinkers do." — ^Palsgrave. 
The Craven Glossarist suggests that " it is a corruption 
of weatle, an old term for the weeasand or windpipe," 
So WIS here joU; vhlttU wall jwette. 

CaiircER, ReeTSa Tale. 
H.8. B.N,C. C.C. H.P." Wet." H.A.D. 

2. " Clean as a tofaetlei" a proverbial simile signifying 
entirely, completely; as, " I have lost my knife aa clean 
as a ivkittle." 

8. " To whistle for it;" to try for anything iueffectnally. 

" You may whistle for it, but you won't get it." 
WHITAWER. A collar-maker, or maker of husbandry 
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hameaa. A.-Sax. kwit-tawer, a dresser or worker of 

white or whitleather. 
E.L." Whittan." b.a d. 
WHITE. A name given by butchers to that piece of 

beef which joins the round: i. €. the flank. 
WHITE FEOST. A hoar frost. 

C.C. H.A.D. 

WHITE-NEB'D or WHITE-BEAK'D CROW. A rook. 
Corvus frugilegus. (Linn.) The carrion crow is called 
the blaelc-neb'd crow, 

Q. B.K.C. H.A.D. 

WHITE-WALL. The spotted fly-catcher. Muscicapa 

gritola. (Linn.) This bird receives its name from its 

colour, and its habit of building its nest on a projecting 

stone in a wall. 

WHITE-WING. The chaffinch. FringUla cwlebs. (Linn.) 

For the various synonymes of this bird, see Pea-fimch. 

WHITLEATHER. White lealher. Untanned leather 

made from horses' hides, and used for hedge-mittens and 

wkit-lealha- thongs. A.-Saz. kwit, white. " As tough 

as whit-leather" is a very common comparison. Halli- 

well erroneously gives, " Whitletker, a kind of coarse 

ctoth ;" but his illustration exemplifies our meaning. 

Thj gerdill made of the whiidcditr vkange. 

Which thow has wore God knawu hawe lauge. 

HS. LaoBd. 241. 
E.L. T.Q. 

WHITSUN-ALE. :5ee Appendix. 

WHITTER. To murmur, to grumble, to complain; to 
decline in health; to pine after. " Don't whitter so." 

H.A.D. 

WHITTEBIWG. Wearisome, tedious. "Don't be so 

tokittering." 
WHITTEBT. Indisposed from fretfuluess. 
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WHITTBRISH. Faded. Applied to cloUiee which have 
lost their colonr from the efiect of the sun, or A^ueot 
waahing, and are becoming whitish. 

WHITTLE. A smaU clasp-knif^ A.-Sax. kwt/UL 

A Shrisld Awiltl bm he in hii hoH, 

Chidcek, Rmtes Tale. 
fitbolde mj iMttU klmoMe bath loat the blade, 
So long time put ii aitb the nine vu made. 

Baaclai'b HiiTour of Qood Manners. 
4thEgloge(lET0). 
a. U.S. B.H.C. C.C. HS. H.A.D. 

2. To haggle with a dull knife. " How 70a tekittU that 
stick." " Why you'll whittle that stick away, till tliere'a 
nothing lefV." The habit of whittling and tht; word are 
both very common in the eastern states of America, 
though not mentioned by Bartlett. 

B.H.c.ind ed. rh. h.a.d. 

3. To wear by fnction, to chafe, to rub. A saddle which 
pinches a horse'^ shoulder whittles the skin; a shoe 
working against a atocking whittles a hole in it, or 
whittles the skin off the heel. A very general use of the 

WHIZZBR. A falsehood. 

B.H.C. H.A.D. 

WHIZZLING. Heedless, careless, thoughtless. "She 
goes whizilitig about and does not know what she's 

WHO'E, WHO'E, WHO'EI An exclamation used in 

driving pigs, as Tig, Tig, Tigl calls them together. 
Cotgrave has "Hou, Hou, Him I hootings or whoopings ; 
voices wherewith swine are scared;" irom which our 
word is doubtless derived. 
WHOPSTRAW. A contemptuous appellation for a 
country clown, 
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The bumpCioiu Seijeant Kruti before hia men, 

Aud "clear the niad, jouDg ahopiiraKi /" will be aj. 

Clirk's Tillage Minalrel, vol. i. p. 36. 
H.A.D. 

WHOT. Hot. This vulgariam is unaltered Saxon. 
" Sispenaorth o' what gin and water as what as what," 
is no uncommon application to a village landlady. 
Neither to melt in pleasure's wAott desyre, 
Hot &ieze in hartleue giiefe aud dolehill tene. 

Spkksbe, Faerie Queen, bit. ii. o. 1 . 
Nathleue now qaench thy icAoH emhoyling wnith. 

Ibid. hk. ii. c. 5. 



WHULL. The common pronunciation of whole. 
WHUZ. To make a biasing noise. " She complain'd of 

such a wkuntTig in her ears.'' A corruption of whiz. 
WHY. An eliptical interjection, commonly used at the 

beginning of a sentence, expressive of a transient feeling 

of hesitation or surprise. 

Yon haTo not boeo »-bed, than ? 

Why I no. The da; had broke before «e parted. 

Othello, iii. 1. 
Ninas' tomb, man 1 Why I you muat not sp«ak that yet : 
That you must anawer to Pyramus. 

Mid. N.'b Dream, iii, 1. 

Wr. A contraction of with. " Goo wT me." 
Wf what I have, wi' such I'll greet je, 

Clikb's RutbI Life, p. 90. 
And, lud, what a cruahing and crowding were fn' em. 
What noiaee are heard at a fair. 

Ibid. p. 155. 

WIBBLE. The weevil; an insect detrimental to malt 
and grain. Cvrculio granarius. (Linn.) Several other 
insects of the same genus, of simitar habits, also bear 
then&meotwilibte. A.-Sas.. wifel. Anglo-Latin Lexicon, 
" FTeSyl or malte boode." 
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WIBBLE-WOBBLE. To be anBtMdy, to shake. " How 
the table w3>bU wobbles I " 

H.S. H.A.D. 

WIC. Wick. Week. A.-8m.km. " Monday come tote," on 
Monday senniglit. " Saturday was xac" a week last 
Saturday. Frequently used for the plutal. " It wants 
six tnc till Wissuntide." 

WIDDLE. To fret. 

R.X.C. O. H.P. HU.D. 

WIDE-AWAKE. Keen in bai^ning. Any one who is 
alive to his own interest is said to be tade-awaix. 
Halliwell gives " Wide-awake, intell^nt." 

WIGftLE- WAGGLE. To vibrate, to move tremulously. 
A word formed by reduplication. 

M.S. B.H.C. C.C. H.A.D. 

WILKS. " As deep as Wiila." A person who was pro- 
verbial for his craft and cunning: or more probably 
allusive to Wiliet the celebrated pseudo-patriot. 

WILD-FIRE. " It flies like wOd-fire." A metaphorical 
comparison for any news or report which spreads 
rapidly. 

WILD-GRASS NETTLE. Hedge-netUe. SUuhyt ayl- 

WILLOW- WICKS or WILLOW- WITHES. Small twigs 

from the willow-tree. 

A oapdve fifth still fills tlie viiiotu eyM, 
And vUioii-vickt lie naAj for the prize. 

CLiaa^ rillage UinKrel, vol. ii. p. 102. 

WILLY-NILLY. Willing or unwilling. 

With (mil repTOchee and disdainefbl apigfat 
Hot Tilelj BntartaiD™, »nd, will or nUl, 
Bearea her aw&; upon hia couner light. 

SPBNiiBK, Faiirie Queene, Ik. i. c. 3. 
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WILTED. Withered, shrunk, shnTelled; as "the Eipri- 
cote are united because they were gathered before they 
were ripe." Nearly allied to weltbd, which ia restricted 
to well-dried hay. " To toili, to wither, as flowers and 
greens &re wiUed," is given by Bishop Eennett in his 
MS. Glossary, and assigned to Buckinghamshire; HaJIi- 
well notices the word as still current in that county. 
It obtains the same meaning in Scotland and the United 
States according to Jamieson and Bartlett. 
WJHMA. With me. " Will ya gu aldng wwimo." 
WINB-IiXOWER. The wood anemone. Anemone ne- 



On Ihe liTor banks ahiniog primnMB, 
BTen more bright thu moni't tint n;, 
Dailies uid mnd-fiomtri, and aa end of posiei. 

Clare's H8. Poemi, " Riier Banka." 

WINDING-SHEET. A oandle-fold. Believed by the 
superstitiouB to be an omen of death in a family. 

CO. HA.D, 

WING-BEAM. Synonymous with Collar-bbah, which 

WINKING. " He does it like wmkxng," is used com- 
paratively for speed and expedition. " He'll do it as 
quick as wmk," is sometimes said. 

Snmp vent Che sheen, theo in ■ wini. 
The &ng ww itow'd behind a bink. 

HoaJusoN^ Poemi, p. ITO (JuniMon). 
M.S. C.C. HA.D. 

WINEOW or WINDROW. A tenn in haymaking, when 
tliree hatchels or narrow swathes are spread into one 
broad wijubvw, so that the wind may the more readily 
pass through the swath, or dry the ground between the 
vmrotes. Jamieson gives the verb " To imn, to dry 
com, hay, &c. by exposing them to the air;" which 
suggests the origin of our term. 
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WINSOSiE. Cheerfal, bUthsome, lively, gay. A.-Sai. 
umfiMi. Mora oonunon in Scotland than in England. 

I got foor letter, viiuiiiM Willis. 
B.K.O. H^.S. 

WINTER-PBOUD. An epithet applied to gr^ in the 
blade in winter, when too forward and luxuriant, and 
which, in conaeqaBnce, deteiiorates or declines as spiing 
advances. 

B.L. 

WIPE. An indirect censure. " I gave him a aly wipt." ■ 
■.s. 

WISH. To encourage or aseiBt any ooe in their trade or 
worldly occupation. " I always lay out my money at 
Smith's shop, as I like to wisA him a penny when I 

WISHES. A moderated word for imprecations or oaths. 
" He took a many wisAe*," waa an ejcpression used by a 
witness in the Sessions Court at Northampton; wisha 
being used as an euphemism for oaths. 

WISHING-BONE. The merrythought of a fowl. Two 
persons, each taking hold of one end of the clavicle, pull 
till it separates, silently breathing at the same time 
whatever wish inclination prompts, and the one who 
succeeds in obtaining the lai^est portion will have, it is 
said, the wish gratified. 

WISHY-WASHY. Weak, insipid, tasteless, applied to 
liquids. 

B.H.C. CO. H.AJ>. 

WISSUNTIDE. Whitsuntide. It is also customary to 
call Whitaunday Wiamn Sunday. An archuc form 
according to Hunter. 
B.H.C." Wissontide." 

WITHS or WITHES. Sounded as pith and pithy. 
Bands made of any wood that is pliable enough to twist 
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and bind ronnd &ggot8, or to use for horticultural 
purposes. When employed for securing thatch they are 
termed withes or sprats. Palsgrave has " Withy, to 
bynde a faggote." Fosbroke, in his Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities, says, " The custom of twisting withy bands 
to bind hedges, &c. is very ancient. The hedge (yit^Uii 
implicatii) is mentioned by Yarro, and willows were 
purposely planted to furnish tyes for vines." In the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitans, p. 134, it ia considered that 
the word with or toilhe is from the Gothic verb witfian, to 
bind or join together. The same work cites a p. 
where King Charles uses withes metaphorically: — 



Much earlier authorities might be quoted, but I shall 
only add the following: — 

— -- - dried fliteb« of Bome Hmoked heeva. 
Hanged in a writhen wyMc since Mutia'a eve. 

Bp. Hall's Satires. 

iLS. H.a. L.H. jl.w. h J." Widdy." "With." h.a.d. 
" Widdey." " With." 
WITHY. The second growth of the willow tree, after it 

has been headed or staooed. A.-Sax. witkig, salix. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana saysj " The willow-tree 

is called a wiVA-tree or ut'tAy-tree, because ita slender 

twigs are used to with or bind together many objects of 

rural economy." 
WITHY-POLES. When osiers are so old as to lose their 

pUability, they are termed wiiAy-poles, and are used for 

hurdle bars and rails. An unpeeled osier is called a 

withy, when peeled an osier-rod. 
WITS' END. " I am quite at my wits' end;" i. e. I am 

quite puzzled and perplexed how to carry my purposes 

into action. 
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Tba acjghbooriiaod were at their vAi' tnd to ooniider vhst would 
be the iaae. 

WIZZEN. The windpipe. 

H.A.D. 

WIZZENED. Dried, wrinkled. Applied to shriTelled 
iruit, and to the contracted dryness of the skin in old 
age. A.-Sax. wianicM, arescere. 

a. U.S. B.M.C. W.C. C.C. H.H. P.B.A. L.H. A.W. 
H.9. HJ. H.AJ>. 

WIZZLE-PATBD. Giddy, hare-brained, thoughtless. 

EX. 

WONNOT. Will not. A well-authorised vulgarism. 



H; heaii'i Bioeading he&v; : blliog tern 
Duile m; sisht, and imititDt let me see jon. 

SoDTHEBHE, The liojtl Biother. 
WON'T. (Bhymii^ to don't.) Sometimes worked up 
into a double negative, making an affirmative: as, " I 
never did, and I never vxnit'' 

WONTED. Accustomed to persons and places. " The 
child has not been with them long: she won't be so dull 
when she's wonted'' A mother said, " Etty must go to 
school another half-year to icon/ Nancy," 

E.AD. 

WOOD. " All in a wood" In a state of perplexity and 
bewilderment. " I'm all in a wood, I can't tell what 
to do." 

Help the boy; 

He's m a Kood, poor child '. 

Beidh. &. Pl. Had Lover, a. i«. 
The meaning of wood here is evidently a modification 
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of that it bore ia the time of our Emceston : " mad, 
furioofl." 



2. " Don't hollo till you're out of the wood" and, " Don't 
whistle before you're out of the wood" are both common 
admonitions not to exult till all ohetacles and dangers 
are overpast. 
WOODDLED. Muffled, wrapped up about the head and 
neck. Probably a corruption of hooded. " You're so 
wooddUd up, I don't think you'll catch cold." 
WOODEN-HEADED. Stupid, awkward, dnU of com- 
prehension. " He's a wooden-headed fellow," 
WOODHUS. A wood-bam. 

WOODSEER. See Ccckoo-spjt. Clare, who ia a close 
observer and faithful delineator of the rural phenomena 
of nature, thus describes woodteers in the Tillage Min- 
strel, vol. i. p. 135: 

Iiuects of mfMerioiu birth 

Sodden rtniclE m; wond'Ting sight, 
Doubtlees brought b; mobtun forth. 

Hid id knota of spittle ii4iita ; 
Bacbf at luva the bnrden b«»T, 

Where the sanbeuns never tttay, 

Wocd-tttrt called, thM wet declare : 

Bo the knowliig ahepberdi nj. 

H s. HJi.D." Woodsoar." 
WOOL. Will. Moor humorously exemplifies this cor- 
mption. 

K.8. a.AJ). 

2. " Great cry and little wool:'" a proverbial expression 
implying great promises and small performances. The 
phrase occurs in Hudibras. 

WOOLGATHERING. " Your brwns are gone a wooU 
gathering :" an old expression applied to an absent 
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or conAued person. Florio renders " Dart It ceeella, &c. 
to let one's wits go a vrndgathering." 

Hit wiU ware & neoolgatktrCitff, im thej uj, and bis hud bnued 
•boat othv mUlen. 

BuBTON, Auat. of Mel. p. 1, ■. 2. 
Lwd help tliB lul, bu hs&d hai been vool^foiheriiiff 1 1 thought 
how It would be wban the wominkiud were admittad. 

Tbe AotiqiiBi;. ,' 

W00LIN6. looking up the loose bits of wool left on the 
ground, or on the briars in tbe spring, before sheep- 
BheariDg. Women and children so employed are said 
to go a UM>olmg, 

WOOLPACK CLOUDS. Clare defines them, " the rack 
or high clouds." Halliwell sajs, " Light clouds in a 
blue sky are called woolpacka in Norfolk ;" bat tihe term 
does not occur in Foiby's East Anglian Glossary. 

WOOULT. The weeviL Synonymous with Wibblj;, 
wbicb see, 

WORD. " One word for me, and two for yourself," Said 
to one who is selfish under an appearance of disin- 
terestedness. 

WORDS. " To have a few teordt " is to qoarrel, to 
wrangle, to disagree. "They had a few words, and 
have never been friends since." 

F.E.A. BJ. H.AJ). 

WORK-BRITTLE. Very industrious; earnest or intent 
on work, 

WORLD. A great quantity, a deal, a multitude. " She's 
so rich, she's got a world of money." " Tbe rain Hll do 
a world o' good." " He's a bad lad: I've had a toorld 
o' trouble with him." " What a world of things IVe 
got to dor 

P.D. H,AJ>. 
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2. Unlimited duration of time. " It'll take a world of 
time to do it." World wems to bear this meaoiug in 
the last line of the doxology — " World without end:" 
and Shakspere, I think, uses it in the same sense in the 
following passage : 

JTiiu?. Now, St the loat minote of the hour. 

Great ae your loves. 
Prin. A time, methinkB, too short 

To m&ke a HarM'withont-end baiguD in. 

Lore's L. Lost, T. 2. 

WOKM-CASTS. The siuall earthy protuberances thrown 

up by worms. Worm-^ta is synonymous in Suffolk. 
WORRIED. Perplexed, annoyed with a multiplicity of 

oceupationa. " I'm worried to death." 
WORRIT. To tease, to annoy. " He's always vwrittiug 

me about something or other." This and the foregoing 

word are very nearly allied. 
WORSELYES. Ourselves. 

H.P. 

WORSEN. To become worse. " It's worsen than it 

And it ia itill episcopacy that, before all out ejw, teorieai and 
slug* the moat learned and seeming religious of our ministera. 

Hilton's Works, ml. i. p. i, e. 1. (1887.) 
C.C. 

WORSHIP. " More trouble than worship," " More trouble 
than worthahip .■" r. e. More trouble than it is worth. A 
singular idiomatic phrase, showing that this word was 
Dot always used in a religious sense. 

WORTHY. Fortunate enough. " If I had been worthy 
to have known what was going forward, I'd a been 
there." This phraee is probably a relio of puritanism. 
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WO'T. A contraction of mon't, or will not. 

Wot tt^, I^dmuhni ? 

FLiTCBEa'B ConiiuttioD, a. ill 
WOUKING. Yelping, barking. " A little xooukiiy dog." 
One who is much addicted to barking is a tiresome 
wovker. 
WOUL'T. Wilt. Shakspere adopto Uua vulgarism. 

Ctnw, diow me what Ihon'lt do. 
WoiUt waap 7 WHtTt flgfat P vmdH bst ? 
Woun tei th/self ? 
Woid'l drink up esil ? Mt & ctiModile ? 
Ill do it. 

Hunlet, V. 1. 

WBAGGLE ON. ) To struggle with difficulties, most 
WBIGGLE ON. I generally of a pecuniary kind. 
" Times are very bad, but I hope I shall manage to 
wraggle on, and pay my way." If a mistrew has an 
inefficient servant, she will often say, " I'U try if I can 
wriggU ttn till Michaelmas." 
WRAP AND WRING. To rake and scrape together, 
stud of a covetous person. " He wraps and vrriaga all 
he oan." 

H.B. 

WRI6. An abbreviation of wriggle. " The table tcr^t 

about." 
WBIGGING. Wriggling. " The child's alius wrigging 

about," 
WRINKLE. When a person has obtained any particular 

information or knowledge on any subject, he is said to 

have gained another wrinkle. 

e.C. HAD. 

WRITING LARK. See ScBntiiutia Labk. This bird is 
occasionally called simply the " Writiag bird." 
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WRITINGS. " They've burnt the writingi." A phrase 
used when speaking of persons who have disagreed aiW 
considerable intimacy. 

H.A.D. 

WEOUT. To bore and BOOTLE in the ground like pigs. 
A.-Sax, " Wrotan, to grub up, root up the ground as 
pigs." 

BJt.C. 

WtlLL. The oonBtant form of will, exempUfied in the old 
weaker proverb: — 

Satorda; change sod Snudaj fall 
!■ slwafs vet, and alwajt miii. 
EX. C.C. 

WULLT. WhoUy. 

WUSSER. The comparative degree of bad. " Wvaser 
and wutter." 



Y. This letter is a general prefix amongst our rustics to 
words commenciiig with a vowel, as ^ for ale, tf<Ah for 
able, yatieer for acre, yackem for acorn, yappem for 
iqiron, yeow for ewe, TetTard for EdwanL Y is nni- 
£>rnily sounded before ea indisoriminately, as in t/eara 

YOL.VU T 
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for eara, yarh/ for early, yam for earn, ym-th or 
yerth for earth; and is f^-eqnently anbstiluted for h, as in 
yead or ytd, for head, yeth for heath, yai^ or ^«ri« for 
herbs. 
YAFFLE. To yelp or bark as a small Aog. 

C.C. EA. B.A D. 

YAH. You. An exemplification of this word may be 

Been in the illustration to Store. 
YALE-HU8 or YELHUS. Ale-house. 



TANGLE. A triangular frame of wood, placed over the 
neck of a cow, to prevent its breaking through fences. 
In some places it is called a Yoke. 

M.S. F.E.A. H.P. B.A.D. 

YAPPING. Yelping, 

YARNT. Earned. " He yamt more this week than 

last." 
YAT or YATE. Gate. 

And titer thi* be to the yaiit wenle. 

Cbaucbb, Troil. & Cm. 
To openen and undo the hje yata of bevene. 

PiBBS Plowhak. 
Spem the yaie tux for tear of trend. 

Spenseh, Shep. Cal. Msj. 
R.N.C. O. B.K.C."Yet." W.C. C.C. H.H. A.W. H.S. 



YAUKING or YAUPING. Calling out loudly ; hooting. 
" A man went yauping down the street like mad." 
Junius has tadlp for yelp. 

The stately atagge thM >eenMa so etont, 
By yalping hounds at bay ie set. 

Pbbct Reliquea, toI. ii. p. 184. (ITM). 

YAUL. To cry oat, to vociferate. " What do you stand 
yauling there for?" 
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Thii yauTd, that bniwi'd, Bnother beU the Imt. 

SiLTmriB'g Do ButH, p. 434, col. 2. 
The Btratting peuwck yavling 'gainst the run. 

DuYTON, NoahV Flood. 
F.E.A.&H.P." Yawl." HJ.D." Tawle." 
TEANDEK. Yonder. 

R.N.C. G. H.A.D. 

YEAKNING. Earning or bdmnmo, which see, 

a. H.p. 
YEARTHENWAEE. Earthenware. 

c.c. 
YELBEN. 1 A portion of straw or baulu laid in order 
YELM. [ for the use of the thatcher. A.-Sax. healm, 
YELVEN. I haulm, straw, culmug, or Oibn, a yelm, 
manipulus. 



YELBENER. The person who prepares the straw, and 

lays it in convenient bundles for the thatcher. 
YELLOW BOYS. Guineas. This slang term would not 
have found admittance here, if it were not authorised by 
Dryden 

How nowl yeltoa hoi/i, by thii good lightl 
Simh! varietl how came I b; thiagold? bal 

Dbtdeh'b Wild Oallant, i. 2. 
a. H.A.D. 

YELLOW CRANE. Lesser epearwort. Ranunculus 

fiammula. 
YETTUS or YITTUS. Tet; at present. "I cant come 

yiOas." " He has not heard yettaa." 

E.L. H.A.D. 

YEUTEE or EUTEE. Thu whinchat. MotadUa R'uhelra. 
(Linn.) Another instance of the r preceding the 

YOK. A yoke. A frame of wood placed across the 

shoulders to enable a person to carry two buckets lull, 

and hence applied to the quantity so carried, as " a yok 

or yoke of water," t. e. two buckets full. 

tZ 
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Now nuidens, frah u aummer naea, 
Ji>iinie;uig frmn the dicUnt cloeea, 
Huts home with </oia tod awiaging pula. 

Cluib's Shep. CU. p. 5. 
YOKE. The fame as Yahgle. 

YOLK. The grease of wooL Wool that is oil; is said to 
hef/oJJa/. 

p.c&.H.A.D." Yoke." 
YON or YONAWAY. Yonder, at a distance. " He 
Uves yon." " Go yonawat/, and you'll find him." 
T.0 Ah.P." Yon." 
YOEP. To make a load uobe. Another form of taup. 



YOUEN. ^ Conunonly given as the contracdon of " your 
YOEN. ) own ; " but may they not be the eubstitntion 

of the Saxon plural termination n for the a, in yours ? 

See OuRN. 



YOWJUN. Yelping or bawling. Applied personally, as 
well as to dogs. " How that woman goes yowJdn 
about!" 

YOWLING. HowUng or barking like a dog. Another 
substitution of y for A. 



YOWLEY. The yellow-hammer. Emierisa dtrineOa, 

(Linn.) 
YOWT. To yelp or bark. 
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ADDENDA. 



ALGEB. Quick-witted, keen, sharp. 

ANTE. (Proaounced aanty.) Have not ye ? " AtOe 

dun't ?" i. e. Have not you done it ? 
BACK-STONING. A mode of ploughii^ in which the 

earth, having been previously turned, is turned back 

again. Back-striking in Snfiblk, according to Moor. 
BAWMING AND SLAWMIiSG. Daubing and sliming. 

" He bawmed and alawmed it all over mortar and 

wash." 

EO.. 

BIBN. To borrow. See the proverb under Sirm. 

BLACKTHORN WINTEB. When the East wind pre- 
vails at the time the black thorn is putting forth its 
foliage. 

BLOACHED. A term applied to land when it is inter- 
sected by veins of a lighter coloured earth. Morton, 
p. 385, uses the same word in describing the leaves of 
the variegat«d holly. 

BLOB-LH*. A very full lip that hangs down. Pet-lip is 
equivalent in the Craven Dialect. 

BRATCH. (Often pronounced Breaieh.) Any kind of 
spring-sown com. 
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BRAZIL-BALLS. BaUs made of Srasil-VKod for playing 
at the game of bowls. Iron wood and lignum riue are ■ 
other names for this hard wood : hence the simile, " As 
hard as Bnuil." 

BROWSING. The feeding rack in a cow-hovel. 

BUDGT. Thick, clumsj': applied to work that is badly 
mended. A variation of botckg. 

CAGO. " An old cagg." Any old wrinkled female, as an 
old woman, cow, or ewe. So defined by Bp. Percy in 
his MS. list. 

CAUSING. Cutting, producing. When the teeth first 
appear in the guma of an infant it is said to be oaueing 
its teeth, " The child b so tatchet, it's causing its teeth," 

CODGE. To bungle. " How you've codged that hole 

CRUPPERT. Crooked. "What a cnippery staircase 
that is!" 

DODLING. Dodgii^. 

DOLLING. Rhyming to tolling, with which it is synony- 
mous. " They're dolling the bell for somebody." 
Exemplified in the nursery rhyme : — 

Ding doll bell. 

Poor pnaa ii id the well, 

DRAWING. Walking about idly without any particular 
object. " Pve done nothing but draw about all the 
morning." It is very commonly said of a young man 
who admires a lass and follows her about, without any 
intention of making her his wife, " He's always drawing 
after her, but I don't think he means anything." Young 
giris who are found of walking about the streets are said 
to be always drawing about. 

HAKK BACK, To retrace your steps. When searching 
for anythii^ which you cannot find, and think you have 
overlooked, it is said, " 1 must hark bad" i.e.1 must 
go back and look again. 
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HUEK. To take out the entrails of a hare 

synonymoas with hulk and hult. 
MEADOW-BRIGHT. Marsh marigold. Caltf, 
NAME. " Biting & name in beer." Taking i 

draught. " 1 don't like to drink with that 

bites his nojne in the beer too much," t. e. 

double portion to what 1 do. The singular 

vulgarism induces me to insert it. 
NETTLE-BIRD. The white-throat. Motac 

(Linn.) 
PUG. To crowd, to crush. "That small hous 

in between two high ones." " The two ft 



STEPPED OUT. Improved in circumstance 
quite et^fp'd oiU beyond the rest of the family 
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APPENDIX. 



BISHOP BLAZE. 

Blaze or Blasius was bbhop of Sebaste in An 
why or when he was elevated to the Roman Calen 
not recorded; but he is the reputed inventor of tl 
of wool-combing, and has always been considerei 
patron sunt of the woollen manufacture ; certain brs 
of which were until a comparatively recent period c 
on in this couaty to a considerable extent. Ilis . 
veirsary, the 3rd of February, was formerly comn 
rated every third or fourth year by a procession i 
masters and journeymen engaged in the trade, h 
several towns, and even vill^es, in the county wher 
branch of it was carried on. 

The introduction of machinery and other causes 
in a great measure led to the removal of this once flouri 
trade to distant parts of the kingdom, and the celebi 
of the festival of Bishop Blaze has, in consequence, c 
in this county: it may have been continued a few 
longer in some parts of the county, but the last obser 
of it in the town of Northampton was in 1804, wh» 
procession paraded the principal streets in the foil 

T 5 



A band of Muse. 

AUrguFUg. 

with hll-leDgth representMioaB 

A TrgmpMer. of Bbhop Blue, Shepherd, A Trumpeter. 

and Woolcomber. 

OnUor, Ontor, 

Pige leading hi* Page leading hia 

A Sod of Juon, Juon, ASonofJason, 

with dnwn •word, cariTiog the golden with drawn bwor), 

guarding the fleece. Beece. guarding the fleece. 

Bisaop Bliizb, 

habited in a black gown, and a mitre 

compoied of Jcraej. 

Chaplin, 

earrjing an open hihle on 

a enehion. 

Shepherd, Shepherdesa, 

with Page leading his with Page leading her 

SoTtera, two and two, 

«ilh coloored Jene; helmets on tli«r heads, croeaed saabes 

or acarft with taiaela on their aboalden, and Hands 

in Uieir hands onuunented with taaaela; 

all of nrioui oolonn, chieflj 

red and hlue- 



'rhe cavalcade halted at canTenient distances opposite 
the houses of the masters and some others of reapecta~ 
bility, when the oratora alternately delivered a poetical 
Address, eulogising their patron saint, and explaining 
the different processes which the wool had undergone. 
The following is the Address delivered on the occasion, 
which was composed by a journeyman wool-comber of 
West Haddon, in thia connty ; — 



Silence, ye Croods t wb bumblj je beae«ch, 
WhiUt we in upenta load proclum oar speech I 
Tho' mean onr aljle, we'd bin BSt forth the ptaUe 
Of that inoompanble, ingenioiui Blaze ! 
Who, DD this blewed da;, " was wkfted o'er 
Prom Jerieg't Isle to Britain's fertile ihore," 
When he h«he1d the Wiltahire * flock-ipread plain. 
He nerer wished, nor e'6r retom'd agiun : 
" This light (said he) my rnnl with raptnte fills, 
" To aee them graze this lawn, and tread ;ati Mile 1 
" Quwd Ihem, je shepherds I for the public: good, 
" Wbtee hair is clothing, and whose Seah is food : 
" Near this hmed apot (our reverend father said) 
" Will I reside, and here estahliah trade;" 
tie ipake tlie word, and sure the word was true : 
What profila (ram the ataple now acome ! 
Hew many ditTerent buida it now mns tbrongh ! 

The first, tbe Waihtr, let ub not o'erlook, 
Who, with much hardship, ahii'ring, stands the brook. 
Dabbles tfirar aandj coals with toil and care. 
Takes out the flith, and m^ee them look more &ir. 

The Fanaer next provides a sumptooUB fSaat, 
At which (he Shmrtrt are most welcome gnesta. 
Whilst one by one tbey strip the panting flock, 
Paid np each fleece, and gather np eadi lock; 
Pack'd on a horse (or wain), he bowls it home. 
And, cheerful, basts lo bid Ihe Winder come : 
He comes, anwraps'eacb fleece (believe our tale). 
Winds it again, and mtdies it fit for sale. 

Some worth; master soon (tor grant) ia told 
That Buch a person's wool remains unsold t 
He views tbe lol, admits it suits his choice. 
And bids per tod as runs the selling price; 
Tbe-bargun struck, the wool in todi is wedgh'd. 
The oaloulation made, tbe money paid. 

And aow the Sorter at the loard attends. 
To separate fine from coane, at's finger-ends; 
By whom alone a true digtinction'a made 
To suit tbe various purposes of trade. 
And shall we now forbear a sound lo raise 
On ui, thine own adopted sons, Blaze ? 
* Salisbury plain. 
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No, tnrdj no! onr brae would turn tojeat, 
Ware wa not ihuffled np unonj; the rat. 
Oar doie*M wtigli'd, we Dime oar lou uid lamr 
(Which hinden lu from combing manj tjx hour). 
Theo, Iheo, mj •onlil to prore we're fint-rate men. 
We driut to work, and work to drink again. 

Thoiuands of Sj/ituttri in the Britiiti lale, 
From onr rapport o( trade, h&ve oaose to smile. 
True, they might gad from hoiue to honse and plaj. 
Bat what'a the conaequence? — no work, no lea ! 
For 'tia a maxim one and all mtut grant — 
That rach aa labour hard shall banish wont. 
Avaont then Idlen 1 be your sorrows great. 
For SDch M nothing earn, shall nothing eat. 
Ha; laoh as bear onr tale this day grow wise, 

And learn from (u tme indostrj to prize ; 
Indnitr; we with open arms embrace, 
And friendly itamp it on the rising race ; 

Oar sons for piiU^yi twirl the iteift and idutl. 

Our daughters early taught to hiil and rttl .- 
SpooUrt and varpen at their engioes toil 

For leadf caah, and idle hoon beguile. 

Shall not the vtawri herd amongst onr throng ? 

Yes, they aie more than twice ten thousacd strong; 

In many puts were England traced through, 

Nor doea tbia port of it conaiat of few. 

Let dgen, pretieri, pacteri, all combine. 

And drink onr healths, this da;, in ale aod wine. 

For Id 1 thia ttrj day Dommeuc'd our trade. 

This day behold os more in grand parade; 

Hail bapp; period! Masters, be ;e glad 

To see ;our workmen uniibrmi; clad. 

This day we set apart to ahew oar worka, 

To-morrow we must slaie again like Turks, 

Long may each shop-mate lire to work and sing 

Success to Trade, our Masters, and our King. 

At the clost! of this address the aurrouoding spectators 
were appealed to for donadona, a box with a slit in it 
being handed round to the crowd below, and another 
fixed to a long pole was presented to the upper windows 
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for receiving the contributions. The money thus col- 
lected was afterwards expended in a dinner or social 
entertunment for the men. 



MAY DAY. 

Amidst all the sports and pastimes of our ancestors 
there is none of which we have preserved more remnants 
than of the May Day Festival ; the present simple and- 
pretty celebration is looked forward to with interest and 
delight by all our rural lasses, for there are very few 
villages where it is not noticed in some way or other. 

This festival appears to have originated about 242 years 
before the Christian era, in consequence of a celebrated 
courtezan named Flora having bequeathed her fortune to 
the people of Rome on condition that at this season they 
should yearly celebrate her memory in singing, dancing, 
drinking, <&c. and these revels were called Floralia or 
May Games. Ail«r some years the senate of Rome exalted 
Fiora to be the goddess of flowers, and celebrated her 
festival by ceremonies, rejoicings, and ofierings of spring 
flowers, and branches of trees in bloom. These games 
were brought into Britain by the Romans, and the May- 
maid decorated with flowers is the undoubted representa- 
tive of the Floral goddess. 

The observance of this day varies in different districts, 
but the garlands, though differing in size, are similarly 
constructed to the one at Kingsthorp, engraved in Hone's 
Every Day Book. 

The skeleton of the garland is formed of two hoops of 
osier or* hazel crossing each other at right angles, affixed 
to a staff, about five feet long, by which it is carried; the 
hoops are twined with flowers and ribbons so that no part 
of them is visible. In the centre is placed one, two, or 
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tbree dolla, according to the eize of the garland and the 
means of the jouthfiil exhibitors; great emulatioD is ex- 
cited amongst them, and they vie with each other in 
collecting the choicest flowers and adorning the dolls in the 
gayest attire; ribbon streamers of ail the varied colours of 
the r^nbow, the lacemakers adding their spangled bobbins, 
decorate the whole. The garlands are carried from house 
to house concealed from view by a large handkerchief, and 
in some villages it is customary to inquire if the inmates 
would like to see the ' Queen of May.' 

It is * pleasant sight lo see 
A little villa^ compuiy 
Drawn out upon the first of Hajr 
To have their annual bolidaj. 

This is a spectacle that is still seen in Northampton on 
May Day morning; the girls from the adjacent villages 
bring in their garlands and perambulate the streets, ex- 
hibiting them from house to house, and wherever they 
receive a satisfactory contribution they chant their simple 
ditties, which conclude with wishing the inhabitants of the 
house " a joyful May " or " a merry month of May." The 
' verses sung by the Dallington children are entirely different 
from those of any other village, and are here subjoined: — 

The flowers ire blcmming everj where, 

O'er every bill and dale; 
And ah ! ban beautiful the; are. 

How sweellj they do smell. 

Go forlh, my child, and laugh and play, 

And let your cheerful voice, 
Witb birds and brooha and merry May, 

Cry out r^oice I rejoice! 

When the Mayers have collected all the money they 
can obtain, they return to their homes and regale them- 
selves, concluding the day with a merry dance round the 
garland. Time was — 
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When eierj village did a Maypole raise. 

And WhitiuD-alea and Ha; gamea did abound; 

but all this has graduailj degenerated into the simple 
garland, and staff. Clare, in one of his MS. Poems, de- 
scribes the manner in which May Day is observed in his 
native village (Helpstone) and the neighbourhood around; 
it was written expressly for the present work, and I here 
transcribe it: — 

How beauUfiil May and iu morning camea in I 
Tbe song of tbe nujdena f ou hear them b^D, 
To HDg the old balladi nhile cowalips tbej pall, 
Wbile Ihe dew of the morning fill* many pips tqll. 

The cloaa an spangled with covilipa lihe gold, 
Qirls cram in their aprons what baskets can't hold; 
And still gather on to the heat of the day. 
Till force often Ihrowi the Ian handful aw^. 

Then beneatb an old hawtbom the; lit one and all, 

And make the Haj garlands and round euct a bail 

Of cowslips and bloBaorus bo showj and Hweet, 

And laugh when thej think of tbe swains tbe; shall meet. 

Then to finish the gariand the; trudge away luHne, 
And beg from eacb garden the flowers then in bloom; 
Then beneath the old tldtm, beside tbe old wall, 
The; sit oat M make it, maids, misses, and all. 

The ribbons the ptoDgbmen bought maids at the fair. 
Are snre to be seen in a garland so hir; 
And dolls from the children they dress up and talie, 
While children laugh load at the show the; will make. 

Then the; take round the garland to shew at eaoh door, 
With kerchief to hide the fine fiowers coier'd o'eri 
At cottages also, when willing to pay. 
The maidens their much admired garland display. 
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Than at dud ttntUr leaUr * adown the long rowl. 
Their ruD with their dnawa all flfing mbraad; 
And ribbons all Doioun how iweet thej appear ! 
Haf ■eenia to begin the nev life of the jear. 

Then the garland on ropes is hung high oier all. 
One end to a tree and one hoolied to a wall; 
Where thqr cuck Ihe ball oier Ull daj ia nigh gone, 
And then tea and cabea and the dancing cornea on. 

And then, lawfa ! what dancing and laughing is there. 
While the Bdler makes bees within the arm chair; 
And then comes the cii>hion,\ the girls the; all shriek 
And fij to the door from the old fiddler's squeak ; 

Bnt the door* the; are festened, bo all must kneel down 
And lake the rude hiss from the unmannerlj clown. 
Thus the Ha; games are ended, to tbeir houses they roam, 
With the sweetheart she chooses each maiden goes home. 

At Polebrook tbe last few days of A]>ril are employed 
by the Queen of May and her juvenile attendants in 
gathering what flowera tbey can procure from the sur- 
rounding meadows, and in calling at the houses of the 
principal inbabitanla to beg flowers, the gift or the loan of 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, dolls, &c. with which to form their 
garland. This being arranged on hoops, as already de- 
scribed, the youthful maidens assemble on May morning 
and carry tbe decorated garland round the village preceded 
by a fidler, and the following quaint old song— very 
similar to the one given by Hone as used at Hitchen, and 
fVom its phraseology appearing to hare been written in 
the time of the Puritans — is sung by the Queen and 
her company at the different houses, and a gratuity is 
solicited : — 



- See vol. i. p. 20*. 

t Sec Cushion Dance, p. 437. 
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Ssroember na poor itajen sll ; 

For DOW we do begin 
To lead our Utob in rigbteoiuneu, 

Pot tear we die in gin. 
To die in sin u » ■erioiu thing, 

To go where slnnen mooTD ; 
Twonld have been better for onr poor aoala, 

If we had ne'er heen bom. 
Ifow we'ie been travelling bJ] the night 

And Ifeat put of thii daj; 
And DOW we're retoming back again. 

And have hronght jou a branch of Haj. 
A braaoh of U^, wbich looks so ga;, 

Bebre yonr door to stand j 
'Tia bnt a spioat, but 'tia well ipread oat, 

Tbe work of one Lard's hand. 
Arise, arise, yon prett; fair maid 

Ont o( jonr drowsj dream. 
And step into joar daii^-bonae 

For a sap of j oar sweet cream.* 
O for a sap of jour sweet cream, ^ 

Or a jug of yonr brawn beer; 
And if we tarr; in the town. 

We'll call another ;ear. 
Now take the Bible in jonr band 

And read a chapter through. 
And when the da; of judgment comee. 

The Lord will think of jou . 
Repent, repent, je wicked men. 

Repent before yoa die ; 
There's no repentance in the grave, 

When in the ground jon lie. 



* Is was aD old custom In Suffolk Id moat of the (arm-bouses (and 
prababi; in Northamptonshire) that anj servant who could ''~ — '" - 
bnnoh of hawthorn in hll bloenjm on the let of Maj, was ei 
dish of cream for hreakfkwt. 

Halliweir* Brand, vol. i, 
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But now m; tong u ilnioat done, 

I've got no more to uj; 
Ood blew <rou ail, both greU and anull, 

1 wiab jou » ioffnl Haj. 

The garland ie afterwards suspended by ropes from the 
school-house to an opposite tree, and the Mayers and other 
childreo amuse themselves hj throwing balls over it. 
With the money which is collected tea and cakes are pro- 
vided for the joyous party; the Queen of the May takes 
her seat at the head of the t«a-table, under a bower com- 
posed of branches of May and black-thorn ; a wreath of 
flowers is placed on her head, and she ia hailed ' Lady of 
the May ; ' the attendants wait around her, the party of 
Mayers seat themselves at a long table below, and the 
evening concludes with mirth and merriment. 

The rest of the May songs — of which I have several — 
vary so little from the Polebrook and from each other, ex- 
cept in the transposition of the verses, that I need not 
insert them. The one sung at Morton Pinkeney, however, 
I give as being different: — 

I have a little puree in m; pocket. 

All fixed with a silver pin. 
And all thM it wants ie a little more silver 



The clock fltrikee one, 1 must be gone, 

Or elee it will be day; 
Good morning to jou, my pretty fiiir maid, 

I wish you the merrimeDt of Hay. 



Formerly it was customary in the norlbem part of the 
county — and as it is alluded to in moat of tlie May songs, 
we may conclude it was once general — to place a large 
branch of white-thorn at the doors of most of the houses 
in the village; at the present time the young people in 
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some places carrj' , about branches in their hands. A 
native of Fotheringhay, Mr.C. W. Peach, who by hia own 
persevering efforte haa raised himself to a distinguished 
position as a naturalist, has supplied me with the re- 
miniscences of his youth regarding May Say. I give it as 
near ^ I can in his own words. He states that he was 
accustomed to go into the fields over night and very 
early on May Day to gather cowslips, primroses, wood 
anemones, bine bells, &e. which abound in North- 
amptonshire, to make the garlands, &q. 

The garland, if possible, was hung in the centre of the 

- street, on a rope stretched from house to house. Then waa 

made the trial of skill in tossing balls (small white leather 

ones) through the framework of the garland, to effect which 

was a triumph. 

The May-bush was a large tree {if such an expression 
may be allowed) selected for being tail, straight, full of 
branches and, if possible, flowers ; he says, " I have betin 
looking out ibr a pretty bush days before the time, and, if 
hawthorn and in blossom, then it was glorious. I have 
. seen them ten or twelve feet high, and many in circum- 
ference, and they required a. stalwart arm to carry and put 
them into a hole in the ground before the frontdoor, where 
they were wedged on each side so as to appear growing. 
Flowers were then thrown over the bush and around it, 
and strewn as well before the door. Pretty little branches 
of white thorn, adorned with the best flowers procurable, 
■were occasionally put up unperceived by others, if possible, 
against the bed-room window of the favourite lags, to shew 
the esteem in which she was held, and the girls accord- 
ingly were early on the alert to witness the respective 
fevours allotted them. Elder, crab-tree, nettles, thistles, 
sloes, &c. marked the diflerent degrees of disrespect in 
-which some of them were held." 



At Nsaaii^ton they cany garlands about on the 1st of 
Uajr, and b^ for mon«}' ; in the evening they tie them 
acroM the street &om chimney to chimney, and dance 
under them. Formerly, married women used to amuse 
themselres by playing nnder them at the game of " Duck 
under the water:" for a description of which see vol. i. 
p. 204. 

The individnal to whom I am indebted for the descrip- 
tion <^ the May-bnsh at Fotheriughay mentiona also a 
singular custom at Nassington, which I believe is unre- 
corded. There is a large tract of meadow-land lyi:^ on 
the aide of the river Nen, which the inhabitants of that 
village have the right of pasturing cows upon: according 
to Bridges' History of this county, vol. ii. p. 468, a right 
of common was granted to the townsmen of Nassington and 
Tarwell in Seweley, within the limits of Rockingham forest, 
in the 2nd of £dw. IV., which I presume to be the date 
of this privilege. 

The season for the inhabitants to turn their cattle into 
pasture commences on May-day; and, on the evening pre- 
ceding, a rail b put across the entrance to the pasture, 
which the cows must leap to get in. A considerable 
degree of rivalry takes place on the occasion; the lads 
watch through the night and the dawning of May-day — 
the lasses with their cows being ready at the proper moment 
— to see which cow shall leap the rail first into the 
meadow, and the cow which does this is led round the 
village in the afternoon, her horns decorated with rib- 
bons, &C. Degradation only awaits the hindmost cow: she 
has to carry elder, nettles, and thistles as her badge, and 
mortified indeed is the lass who milks her; she has to run 
the gauntlet of gibes and jeers. 

Some apology is perhaps necessary for all these minutiie ; 
but, while much is recorded of the observance of this fiora) 
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festival in olden time, the present shadows of the past claim 
to be preserved from obUvJon. 

Long maj bljthe Ma; her gariand veSTfl, 

And deck her floral Qaeen ! 
Pore are the jojs such pastimee breathe, 

And lasting be their reign. 



Who lists, may in their mumming >ee 
Tmces a[ ancient mjste)?. 

MuUHiHG is an ancient amusement derived from the 
Roman Satamalia, and so called from the Danieb Mumme, 
or Dutch Momme, disguise in a mask. Christmas is the 
grand season for this performance, and I beUeve it was 
formerly general throughont the county, though it now 
only lingers in a few detached Tillages, as in this age of 
refinement few only will allow their dwellings to be made 
the scene of this antic pastime, as the performers enter 
tininvited, suddenly throwing open the door, and one after 
the other enact their different parts. 

The Mummers consist of young men, generally six or 
eight, who, during the Christmas holidays, commencing on 
the eve of Saint Thomas, go about in the rural districts 
disguised, personating different characters, and perfo 
a burlesque tragedy at such houses as they thin 
recompense them for their entertainment. Brackley 
only market-town where I have ever heard of the c 



being observed. Some jean since, at the seat of tlie late 
Michael Wodhidl, Esq. Thenford, I witnessed the repre- 
sentation of the following mock play hy eight Mummers, 
all masked. 

DRAMATIS FEHSONjS. 

Bgelubvb^ — Jacket, with patchflB of different ccloun, paper cap, and 
B besom in hi* hand. 

Aairitif. — Foi orbure-ikin cap and tippet. 

Agi on litt Stage. — Smack-frock oovered with raga, high paper cap, 
uid a iprig of boll;. 

Doctor. — Jacket, with aibeep-akin akirt behind, bell foatened at hia 
back, top hoots, high cap with a sprig of holly. 

Dodor't koTtt. — A man wbo carriea the doctor on his back, and 
■npporli hia handa npon a small stool as he moTes along. 

Sent Jaeit, Ou dottor't man. — Jacket coiered with raga. atnffed witli 
itraw at Ihe back ; fringed cip of rarious coloum. Carriea the doctor's 

Fool. — Large Bat cap, great coal covered with rags, a long stick 
atruDg with whipcord, a calTs tail futened at one end, and an inflated 
bladder with beans at the other, called a burdj-gurdy. 

TrtatuTtr, — A cap, caniea a box or canister for contributions. 

Beelzebub coma foncard and layi. 
In comes old Beelzebub, 
On bis shoulder he carries a club, 
In his band a dripping-pan; 
Don't fan think be'a a funny old man ? 
Sweep, sweep, make room tor me 
And all my jol); company. 

AoflTiTr tnttn and tayt, 
ActiTJty, Activi^, 
If an; man inlerrnpta me, 
I'll cut him down as small as a fly. 
And send him to the cook to make mince pie. 

Aen/oUoicJ, acapti Activin'a challenge, and layi, 
I am the man that dare to bid yon stand. 
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Guard your body, and gnard jour blow. 
And see which on the ground shall go. 
A battle, a battle, between you and I, 
And Bee which an tbe ground gball lie. 

AcTiTitv and AoKfyU, Aoe iaocii Aciiyltv doan, and calli ll,r 

DocToa to lutiit AcnviTT, aurf »oy«. 

Five pounds 111 frefllj giie for tbe three-fiirthing Doctor. 

DOCTOK. 

I am the Doctor. 



DOCTOB. 

Prom Prance and Spain, 

To fetch the dead to life again. 



What ails can jou 


cure? 




DOCIOB. 


Hard corns, soft c 


oms. the itch, t 


Tbe palsy, and the 


gout; 


Pains within, and 


pains without. 


Bring an old worn, 


an ID me 


That's heeniwven 


years dead. 


And seren yean buried. 


And seven years p 


ut in her grave. 


If she will take on 


of my pills. 


It will fetch her to 


lifeag^n. 




DocTOB calU- 


My man Jack ! 






J.CK. 


Coming, Sir. 





Docroa to Actevitv. 
These are the pills that cure all ilia, 
And if your neck's broken 
They'll set it a^n. 
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In oomn 1, little Jim Jkck, 

With inj wife and (■mily at mj back; 

Although m; mbttuice in bat laaU, 

I'll do mj beat to pl«ue jon all. 

Bout beef, plum pia — 

Who likea it better tban I ? 

I wnh 70D » mrrrj Chriabuu and a happy new jear, 

A pocket full o[ moD^, and a cellar full of beer. 

Fool. 
Here cornea I 
That nerer came jot, 
With mj great head 
And Uttle wit. 
Hy bead is big, 
Uj wit ii small, 
I'm the bi^aat fool amongit you all. 

The Fool then plajs the hurdy-gurdy, and knocks them 
all down ; and the whole concludes vdth a general scuffle 
on the floor. The Treasurer then goes round the com- 
pany, shaking his box for contributions. 

The other versioiis of this drama, which I have obtained, 
are so gimilar to the one given above, that it is needless to 
insert tiiem. The Mummers are most frequently disguised 
with discolouradons of red, white, and black on their &oe8, 
and any grotesque atdre they can procure. 

The name is often now ignorantly transferred to the 
Plough Witches who go about on Plough Monday. 
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WHITStJN-ALE. 



A FESTTVAL held at Whitsuntide, supposed to have been 
derived from the Agapai or Love-feasts of the early 
Christians; by some it is considered a commemoration of 
the ancient Brink-lean — a time of festivity formerly ob- 
served by the tenants and vassals of the lord of the fee, 
-within his manor ; and the mirth and joIUty which attended 
these festivities have preserved them in the memory of the 
people long alter their discontinuance, " The Glossaries in- 
form us that Drink-lean was a contribution of tenants 
towards a potation or aie provided to entertain the lord or 
his steward." 

Donee says, "Concerning the etymology of the word 
aU much pains have been taken. The best opinion seems 
to be that, from its use in composition, it means nothing 
moTQ^than a feast or merry-making, as in the words Leet- 
ale. Lamb-ale, Whitsun-ale, &c. At all these feasts ale 
appears to have been the predominant liquor, and it is ex- 
ceedingly probable that from this circumstance the me- 
tonymy arose." 

The Whitsun-ale seems to have been one of the most 
important amusements of the middle, as welt as of the 
humbler classes, and with its various pageantries and 
revelries it occupied a whole week; I have no notice of its 
observance except on the south'Westeru side of the county. 

At King's Sutton, my informant witnessed the last cele- 
bration of it about the commencement of the present 
century ; a bam was fitted up for the entertainment, and 
he thus describes the procession: — 
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LorJ-. miuic. The Lord's 


Foo 


2nd miuic, ubor, and pipe. Sod. 


Fiddl 


Lord 




Right haad man. carrTiog mace • 


Left hand 


SflMid bearer. Terj richly dressed. 


Sword be 



II dreoed in their beat, with their bur powdered, cariTing m 



The Morris Dancers were dreBsed with cross-betts of 
broad ribbon ornamented viih fire roses before, five be- 
hind, and one oa each shoulder, with bunches of blue and 
red ribbon at each hip. For further particulara of their 
dres9 and mode of dancing, see Morris Dance, p. 31. The 
procession used to go to the neighbouring villages, and at 
the principal house they preseikted a plum-cake, called a 
crown-cake from its price when sold- 

The lyMtmn-alt was formerly kept at Gretworth, but 
has been discontinued since 1785. As the procession in 
some measure differed from King's Sutton I shall give it : — 

Corutable. 

Eaqnire or Lord's Son. 

Foot, 

attired in a motley garb, with a gridiron painted 

or worhed with a needle on hia back, 

carrying a stick with bladder 

and caira tiul. 

* It is slated in a note in Brand's Popular AnUqnities, edited by 
Italliu ell, that " the mace is made of silk, firmly plaited, with ribbons 
on tlie top, and tilled with spices and perfumes, tar mch of Ibe com- 
Tonv lo smell to as desire it." 
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Mj 


Lord's musip. 




Mj Lady-s m 




M^ordomo 


and hia Lad; aa Qu 


^noftheMij, 






Supporters on each 


Bide, 






Ms Lord-a mom 








(aix in number) 






BnUer. 




Butler. 




TraoBurer 




Treasurer, 




with sash a»d 


hex. 


with sash and bo 


The 




with badges of orange and blue. 



A May-pole with garlands was fixed up for the mtrry 
company to daace around, and the Murris Dancers, with 
the grimaces and gea tic illations of the Fool, added to the 
hilarity of the assembled multitude. A barn was prepared 
for the banqueting ; and all those who misconducted them- 
selves were obliged to ride a wooden horse, and if they 
were stDl more unruly, they were put into the stocks, 
which was termed being my lord's organist. Though 
this ancient revelry has ceased, Whitsuntide continues in 
our rural districts to be one of the most joyous seasons 
throughout the year, being chosen for the anniversary of the 
Cluba and Friendly Societies. Nothing can be more lively 
and exhUarating than the processions at these club-holidays ; 
all the attendants dressed in their best, music playing, fiags 
flying, the church bells joining their merry peal, and the 
whole population of the village coming forth to gaze on the 
enlivening scene. For a minute and graphic description 
of these clubs, see Hewitt's Rural Life of England, vol. ii. 
p. 186. 
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ST. CATHARINE'S DAT. 
25th Nov£hbeb. 

Both Brand and Hone mention that this day is kept as 
a holiday by young people in different parts of the king- 
dom ; bat I have never been able to ascertain that it is 
observed in any place in thifi coonty, except at Pet«r- 
borough, where, till the introduction of the new poor laws, 
the female children belonging to the workhouse, attended 
by the master, went in procession round the city on 
St. Catharine's Day. 

They were aU. attired in white, and decorated with 
various coloured ribboofi, principally scarlet ; the talleat 
girl was selected to represent the Queen, and was adorned 
with a crown and sceptre. The procession stopped at the 
houses of the principal inhabitants, and they sung the 
following rude ballad, begging for money at every house 
as they passed along. 

Here comea Qneen Cstfauine, u fine u aoj Qneen, 
With a coBoh and tax hotsea a comiDg to be seen : 

And a spinning we will go, will go, will go, 

And a spinning we will go. 

Some aaj abe a alive, and ■ome sa; abe is dead. 
And now she does appear wicli a orown upon her bead : 
And a ipinning we will go, &c. 

Old Madam Morahall she takes op her pen, 
And then she sits, and calls (or all her rojal men ; 
And a qiinaing we will go, &c. 
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All you tbM want employment, Ihoagh apianiug is but amoll, 
Cctme list and don^t BtAnd atillf but go tund work for all ^ 
And s spinning we will go, &a. 

If we set a spinning, ne will eitber work or play. 
But if we Bet a spinning we oan earn a crown a da; : 
And a spinning we will go, &c. 

And if there be some yoDDg lOeii, as I suppose there's some, 
We'll hardly let them stand alone npon the cold stone : 
And a spinning we will go, &c. 

St. Catharine being the patron of spinaere, as well as of 
spinBters, and spmniog being formerly the employment of 
the females at the vorkhouae, it naturally fallowed that 
they should be selected to commemorate the anniversary 
of litis saint: and that this commfJnoration is of great an- 
tiquity appears from the early entries in the Dean and 
Chapter's accounts of payments, on St. Catharine's Day, for 
wheels and reels for the children of the workhouse. 



CUSHION DANCE. 



The Cushion Dance appears to be of some antiquity ; it 
is mentioned by Seldon in his Table Talk, 1689, as 
forming one of the dances in the courts of Queen Elizabeth, 
James the First, and the first and second Charles. In 
Pkyford's Dancing Master, 1698, p. 7, it is described as 
follows: " This dance is begun by a single person (either 
man or woman) who, taking a cushion in his hand, dances 
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about the room, and at tbe end of the tune he stops and 
sings, < Thia dance it wiU no further go;' the musician 
answers, ' I pray you, good sir, why aay you so ? ' Man — 
' Because Joan Sanderson will not come to.' Musician. — 
' She must come to, and she shall come to, and she must, 
whether she will or no.' Then he lays down the cushion 
before a woman, on which she kneels, and he kisses her, 
singing ' Welcome, Joan Sanderson, welcome, welcome.' 
Then she rises, takes up the cushion, and both dance, 
singing ' Frinkum, prankum is a fine dance, and shall we 
go dance it once again, and once again, and shall we go 
dance it once again ? ' Then making a stop, the woman 
sings as before, ' This dance it will no further go.' Mu- 
sician. — 'I pray you, madam, why say you so?' Woman. — 
' Because John Sanderson will not come to.' Musician — 
' He must come to," &c. (as before). And so she lays 
down the cushion before a man, who, kneeling upon it, 
salutes her, she singing, ' Welcome, John Sanderson,' &c. 
Then he taking up the cushion, they daace round singing 
as before, and thus they do till the whole company are 
taken into the ring. Then the cushion is laid before the 
first man, the woman singing, ' This dance,' &c. (as before) 
only instead of 'not come t«,' they sing 'go fro;' and 
instead of ' Welcome, John Sanderson,' &c, they sing ' Fare- 
well, John Sanderson, farewell, farewell;' and so they go 
oat one by one as they came in." 

The Cushion Dance is still continued, with some varia- 
tions, by the humbler classes in this county, as described - 
below, and generally clos<» the evening's amusements. 

One of the young men endeavours secretly to bring in a 
cushion, and locks the door to prevent the escape of the 
young mtudens; then all the party unite hands and dance 
round three times to the letl, and three times to the right; 
ailer which the company all seat themselves except the 
young man who holds the cushion; he advances to the 
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fiddlerandsaj-s,"ThisdanceitwiUnofiirtliergo." Fiddler. — 
" Why say you so, why say you so ? " Cushion-holder. — 
" Because the young women will not come to." Fidler, — 
" They must come to, they shall come to, aad teJl thera I 
say so." The cushion-holder then goes to the girl he 
fancies moat, aad drops the cushion at her feet; she kneels 
down with him on the cushion and he Balutea her; and 
they then rise and dance round and round to the fiddler. 
The young womaa then addresses the fiddler, " This dance 
it will no further go." Fiddler, — '' Why say you so, why 
say you so ? '' Girl. — " Because the young men they will 
not come to." Fiddler.—" They must come to," &c. She 
then goes to any young man she fancies, who kneels with 
her on the cushion, and they kiss each other and dance 
round and round, as before, to the fiddler. The person last 
kissed then holds the same dialogue with the fi,ddler, and 
takes the cushion to another young woman, and so on, 
until the whole company have gone through the same 
ceremony, which concludes with all dancing round three 
times as at the commencement. 
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